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WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE footstep came slowly up the 
sloping path. The holly hedges 
were high, and for some time noth- 
ing more was visible than a mov- 
ing speck over the solid wall of 
green. There is something in await- 
ing in this way the slow approach 
of a stranger which affects the 
nerves, even when there is little 
expectation and no alarm in the 
mind. Mrs Ogilvy sat speechless 
and unable to move, her throat 
parched and dry, her heart beating 
wildly. Was it he? Was it some 
one pursuing him— some avenger 
of blood on his track? Was it no 
one af all — some silly messenger, 
some sturdy beggar, some one who 
would require Andrew to turn him 
away? These questions went 


through her head in a whirl, with- 

out any volition of hers. The last 

was the most likely. She waited 

with a growing passion and sus- 

pense, yet still in outward sem- 
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blance as the rose-bush with all its 
buds showing white, which stood 
tranquilly in the dimness behind 
her. It was growing dark; or 
rather it was growing dim, every- 
thing still visible, but vaguely, as 
if a veil had dropped between the 
eye and what it saw. When the 
man came out at the head of the 
path, detached and separate from 
all the trees and their shadows, 
upon the little platform, a thrill 
came over the looker-on. He 
seemed to pause there for a moment, 
then advanced slowly. 

A tall big man, loosely dressed 
so as to make his proportions look 
bigger: his features, which there 
would not in any case have been 
light enough to see, half lost in a 
long brown beard, and in the shade 
of the broad soft hat, partly folded 
back, which covered his head. He 
did not take that off or say any- 
thing, but came slowly, half re- 
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luctantly forward, till he stood be- 
fore her. It seemed to Mrs Ogilvy 
that she was paralysed. She could 
not move nor speak. This strange 
figure came into the peaceful circle 
of the little house closing up for 
the night, separated from all the 
world—in silence, like a ghost, likea 
secret and mysterious Being whose 
coming meant something very dif- 
ferent from the comings and goings 
of the common day. He stood all 
dark like a shadow before the old 
lady trembling in her chair, with 
her white cap and white shawl 
making a strange light in the dim 
picture. How long this moment 
of silence lasted neither knew. It 
became intolerable to both at the 
same moment. She burst forth, 
“Who are you, who are you, 
man?” in a voice which shook and 
went out at the end like the flame 
of a candle in the air. ‘“‘ Have you 
forgotten me—altogether?” he said. 

“ Altogether?” she echoed, pain- 
fully raising herself from her chair. 
It brought her a little nearer to 
him, to the brown beard, the shad- 
owed features, the eyes which 
looked dimly from under the deep 
shade of the hat. She stood for a 
moment tottering, trembling, recog- 
nising nothing, feeling the atmos- 
phere of him sicken and repel her. 
And then there came into that 
wonderful pause a more wonderful 
and awful change of sentiment, a 
revolution of feeling. ‘ Mother!” 
he said. 

And with a low cry Mrs Ogilvy 
fell back into her chair. At such 
moments what can be done but to 
appeal to heaven? ‘Oh my Lord 
God !” she cried. 

She had looked for it so long, 
for years and years and years, an- 
ticipate l every particular of it : how 
she would recognise him afar off, 
and go out to meet him, like the 
father of the prodigal, and bring 
him home, and fill the house with 
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feasting because her son who had 
been lost was found: how he 
would come to her all in a moment, 
and fling himself down by her side, 
with his head in her lap, as had 
been one of his old ways. Oh, and 
a hundred ways besides, like him- 
self, like herself, when the mother 
and the son after long years would 
look each other in the face, and 
all the misery and the trouble would 
be forgotten! But never like this. 
He said “ Mother,” and she dropped 
away from him, sank into the seat 
behind her, putting out neither 
hands nor arms. She did not lose 
consciousness—alas! she had not 
that resource, pain kept her faculties 
all awake—but she lost heart more 
completely than ever before. A 
wave of terrible sickness came over 
her, a sense of repulsion, a desire to 
hide her face, that the shadows 
might cover her, or cover him who 
stood there, saying no more: the 
man who was her son, who said he 
was her son, who said “ Mother” in 
a tone which, amid all these horrible 
contradictions, yet went to her heart 
like a knife. Oh, not with sweet- 
ness! sharp, sharp, cutting every 
doubt away ! 

“Mother,” he said again, “I 
would have sworn you would not 
forget me, though all the world 
forgot me.” 

“No,” she said, like one in a 
dream. “Can a mother forget 
her. ” Her voice broke again 
and went out upon the air. She 
lifted her trembling hands to him. 
“Oh Robbie, Robbie! are you my 
Robbie?” she said in a voice of 
anguish, with the sickness and the 
horror in her heart. 

‘Ay, mother,” he said, with a 
tone of bitterness in his voice ; 
“but take me in, for I’m tired to 
death.” 

And then a great compunction 
awoke within her: her son, for 
whom she had longed and prayed 
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all these years—and instead of run- 
ning out to meet him, and putting 
the best robe on him, a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet, he had 
to remind her that he was tired to 
death! She took him by the hand 
and led him in, and put him in the 
big chair. ‘I am all shaken,” she 
said: “ both will and sense, they 
are gone from me: and I don’t know 
what I am doing. Robbie, if ye are 
Robbie x 

“ Do you doubt me still, mother?” 
He took off his hat and flung it on 
the floor. Though he was almost 
too much broken down for resent- 
ment, there was indignation in his 
tone. And then she looked at him 
again, and even in the dimness re- 
cognised her son. The big beard 
hid the lower part of his face, but 
these were Robbie’s eyes, eyes half 
turned away, sullen, angry—as she 
had seen him look before he went 
away, when he was reproved, when 
he had done wrong. She had for- 
gotten that ever he had looked like 
that, but it flashed back to her 
mind ina moment now. She had 
forgotten that he had ever been 
anything but kind and affectionate 
and trusting, easily led away, oh, 
so easily led away, but nothing 
worse than that. Now it all came 
back upon her, the shadows that 
there had been to that picture even 
at its best. 

“Robbie,” she said, with falter- 
ing lips, ‘ Robbie, oh, my dear! I 
know you now,” and she put those 
trembling lips to his forehead. They 
were cold—it could not feel like a 
kiss of love; and she was trembling 
from head to foot, chiefly with 
emotion, but a little with fear. She 
could not help it: her heart yearned 
over him, and yet she was afraid 
of this strange man who was her 
son. 

He did not attempt to return the 
salutation in any way. He said 
drearily, “I have not had bite nor 
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sup for twelve hours, nothing but a 
cup of bad coffee this morning. My 
money’s all run out.” 

“Oh, my laddie !” she cried, and 
hurried to the bell but did not ring 
it, and then to the door. But be- 
fore she could reach the door, Janet 
came in with the lamp. She came 
unconscious that any one was there, 
with the sudden light illuminating 
her face, and making all the rest of 
the room doubly dark to her. She 
did not see the stranger sitting in 
the corner, and gave a violent start, 
almost upsetting the lamp as she 
placed it on the table, when with a 
half laugh he suddenly said, “ And 
here’s Janet!” out of the shade. 
Janet turned round like lightning, 
with a face of ashes. ‘‘ Who’s that,” 
she cried, ‘that calls me by my 
name ?” 

“We shall see,” he said, rising 
up, “if she knows me better than 
my mother.” Mrs Ogilvy stood by 
with a pang which words could not 
describe, as Janet flung up her arms 
with a great cry. It was true: the 
woman did recognise him without 
a moment’s hesitation, while his 
mother had held back—the woman, 
who was only the servant, not a 
drop’s blood to him. The mother’s 
humiliation could not be put into 
words. 

“Janet,” she said severely, master- 
ing her voice, “set out the supper 
at once, whatever is in the house. 
It will be cold; but in the mean- 
time put the chicken to the fire that 
you got for to-morrow’s dinner: the 
cold beef will do to begin with : and 
lose nota moment. Mr Robert,”— 
she paused a moment after those 
words, — “‘ Mr Robert has arrived 
suddenly, as you see, and he has 
had a long journey, and wants his 
supper. You can speak to him 
after. Now let us get ready his 
food.” 

She went out of the room before 
her maid. She would not seem 
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jealous, or to grudge Janet’s ready 
and joyful greeting. She went into 
the little dining-room, and began 
to arrange the table with her own 
hands. “Go you quick and put the 
chicken to the fire,” she said. Was 
she glad to escape from his presence, 
from Robbie, her long absent son, 
her only child? All the time she 
went quickly about, putting out the 
shining silver, freshly burnished, as 
it was Saturday ; the fresh linen, put 
ready for Sunday ; the best plates, 
part of the dinner-service that was 
kept in the dining-room. “ This 
will do for the cold things,” she 
said ; “and oh, make haste, make 
haste with the rest!” Then she 
took out the two decanters of wine, 
the port and the sherry, which no- 
body drank, but which she had 
always been accustomed to keep 
ready. The bread was new, just 
come in from the baker’s, every- 
thing fresh, the provisions of the 
Saturday market, and of that in- 
stinct which prepares the best of 
everything for Sunday —the Sab- 
bath—the Lord’s Day. It was not 
the fatted calf, but at least it was 
the best fare that ever came into 
the house, the Sunday fare. 

Then she went back to him in 
the other room : he had not followed 
her, but sat just as she had left 
him, his head on his breast. He 
roused up and gave a startled look 
round as she came in, as if there 
might be some horrible danger in 
that peaceful place. ‘ Your supper 
is ready,” she said, her voice still 
tremulous. ‘‘Come to your supper. 
It is nothing but cold meat to be- 
gin with, but the chicken will soon 
be ready, Robbie: there’s nothing 
here to fear ig 

“T know,” he said, rising slowly : 
“but if you had been like me, in 
places where there was everything 
to fear, it would be long before you 
got out of the way of it. How can 
I tell that there might not be some- 





body watching outside that window, 
which you keep without shutter or 
curtain, in this lonely little house, 
where any man might break in?” 
He gave another suspicious glance 
at the window as he followed her 
out of the room. “Tell Janet to 
put up the shutters,” he said. 
Then he sat down and occupied 
himself with his meal, eating 
ravenously, like a man who had not 
seen food for days. When the 
chicken came he tore it asunder 
(tearing the poor old lady’s heart 
a little, in addition to all deeper 
wounds, by the irreverent rending 
of the food, on which, she had also 
remarked, he asked no blessing), 
and ate the half of it without 
stopping. His mother sat by and 
looked on. Many a time had she 
sat by rejoicing, and seen Robbie, 
as she had fondly said, “‘devour” 
his supper, with happy laugh and 
jest, and questions and answers, the 
boy fresh from his amusements, or 
perhaps, though more rarely, his 
work—with so much to tell her, so 
much to say,—she beaming upon 
him, proud to see how heartily he 
ate, rejoicing in his young vigour 
and strength. Now he ate in 
silence, like a wild animal, as if it 
might be his last meal; while she 
sat by, the shadow of her head 
upon the wall behind her showing 
the tremor which she hoped she had 
overcome, trying to say something 
now and then, not knowing what to 
say. He had looked up after his 
first onslaught upon the food, and 
glanced round the table. ‘‘ Have 
you no beer?” he said. Mrs 
Ogilvy jumped up _ nervously. 
‘There is the table-beer we have 
for Andrew,” she said. ‘ You will 
bave whisky, at least. I must 
have something to drink with my 
dinner,” he answered, morosely. Mrs 
Ogilvy knew many uses for whisky, 
but to drink it, not after, but with 
dinner, was not one that occurred 
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to her. She brought out the old- 
fashioned silver case eagerly from 
the sideboard, and sought among 
the shelves where the crystal was for 
the proper sized glass. But he 
poured it out into the tumbler, to her 
horror, dashing the fiery liquid about 
and filling it up with water. “I 
suppose,” he said again, looking 
round him with a sort of angry 
contempt, “there’s no soda-water 
here?” 

“We can get everything on Mon- 
day, whatever you like, my — my 
dear,” she said, in her faltering 
voice, 

Afterwards she was glad to leave 
him, to go up-stairs and help Janet, 
whose steps she heard overhead in 
the room so long unused—his room, 
where she had always arranged 
everything herself, and spert many 
an hour thinking of her boy, among 
all the old treasures of his child- 
hood and youth. It was a room 
next to her own—a little larger— 
‘for a lad has need of room, with 
his big steps and his long legs,” she 
had many atime said. She found 
Janet hesitating between two sets 
of sheets brought out from Mrs 
Ogilvy’s abundant store of napery, 
one fine, and one not sofine. “It’sa 
grand day his coming hame,” Janet 
said. “ Ye’ll mind, mem, a ring on 
his finger and shoes on his feet: 
it’s true that shoon are first neces- 
saries, but no the ring on his finger.” 

“Take these things away,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, with an indignation 
that was more or less a relief to 
her, pushing away the linen, which 
slid in its shining whiteness to 
the floor, as if to display its 
intrinsic excellence though thus 
despised. She went to the press 
and brought out the best she had, 
her mother’s spinning in the days 
when mothers began to think of 
their daughter’s “ plenishing” for 
her wedding as soon as she was 
born. She brought it back in her 
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arms and placed it on the bed. “ He 
shall have nothing but the best,” 
she said, spreading forth the snowy 
linen with her own hands. Oh! 
how often she had thought of doing 
that, going over it, spreading the 
bed for Robbie, with her heart 
dancing in her bosom! It did not 
dance now, but lay as if dead, but 
for the pain of its deadly wounds. 

“ And, Janet,” she said, “ how it 
is to be done I know not, but 
Andrew must hurry to the town to 
get provisions for to-morrow. It 
will be too late to-night, and who 
will open to him, or who will sell 
to him on the Sabbath morning, is 
more than I can tell; but we must 
just trust-——” 

“Mem,” said Janet, “I have 
sent him already up Esk to Johnny 
Small’s to get some trout that he 
catched this afternoon, but could- 
na dispose o’ them so late. And 
likewise to Mrs Loanhead at the 
Knowe farm, to get a couple of 
chickens and as many eggs as he 
could lay his hands on. You'll not 
be surprised if ye hear the poor 
things cackling. We'll just thraw 
their nucks the morn, I maun say 
again, as I have aye said, that for 
a house like this to have nae re- 
sources of its ain, no a chicken for 
a sudden occasion without flying to 
the neebors, is just a very puir 
kind of thing.” 

“ And what would become of my 
flowers, with your hens and their 
families about ?” 

“Flooers!” said Janet, con- 
temptuously: and her mistress 
had not spirit to continue the 
discussion. 

“ And now,” she said, “that all’s 
ready, I must go down and see after 
my son.” 

: “Eh, mem, but you're a proud 
woman this night to say thae words 
again! and him grown sic a grand 
buirdly man !” 

The poor lady smiled—she could 
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do no more—in her old servant’s 
face, and went down-stairs to the 
dining-room, which she found to her 
astonishment full of smoke, and 
those fumes of whisky which so 
often fill a woman’s heart with sick- 
ness and dismay, even when there 
is no need for such emotion. 
Robert Ogilvy sat with his chair 
pushed back from the table, a 
pipe in his mouth, and a tumbler 
of whisky-and-water at his hand. 
The whisky and the food had 
perhaps given him a less hang- 
dog look, but the former had not 
in the least affected him other- 
wise, nor probably had he taken 
enough to do so. But the anguish 
of the sight was not less at the first 
glance to his mother, so long un- 
accustomed to the habits of even 
the soberest men. She said nothing, 
and tried even to disguise the trouble 
in her expression, heart-wrung with 
a cumulation of experiences, each 
adding something to those that had 
gone before. 

“Your room is ready, Robbie, 
my dear. You will be wearied 
with this long day—and the excite- 
ment,” she said,! with a faint sob, 
“of coming home.” 

“T do not call that excitement,” 
he said: “a man that knows what 
excitement is has other ways of 
reckoning ——” 

*¢ But still,” she said, with a little 
gasp accepting this repulse, “ it 
would be something out of the 
common. And you will have been 
travelling all day. How far have 
you come to-day, my dear?” 

** Don’t put me through my cate- 
chism all at once,” he said, with a 
hasty wrinkle of anger in his fore- 
head. “T’ll tell you all that another 
time. ’mverytired, atleast, whether 
I’ve come a short way or a long.” 

“T have put your bed all ready 
for you—Robbie.” She seemed to 
say his name with a little reluctance: 
his bonnie name! which had cost 


her so keen a pang to think of as 
stained or soiled. Was it the same 
feeling that arrested it on her lips 
now ? 

“Am I bothering you, mother, 
staying here a little quiet with my 
pipe? for I'll go, if that is what you 
want.” 

She had coughed a little, much 
against her will, unaccustomed to 
the smoke. ‘“ Bothering me!” she 
cried: “is it likely that anything 
should bother me to-night, and my 
son come back ?” 

He looked at her, and for the 
first time seemed to remark her 
countenance strained with a wistful 
attempt at satisfaction, on the back- 
ground of her despair. 

“T am afraid,” he said, shaking 
his head, “there is not much more 
pleasure in it to you than to me.” 

“There would be joy and bless- 
ing in it, Robbie,” she cried, forcing 
herself to utterance, “if it was a 
pleasure to you.” 

“That’s past praying for,” he 
replied, almost roughly, and then 
turned to knock out his pipe upon 
the edge of the trim summer fire- 
place, all so daintily arranged for 
the warm season when fires were 
not wanted. Her eyes followed his 
movements painfully in spite of 
herself, seeing everything which she 
would have preferred not to see. 
And then he rose, putting the pipe 
still not extinguished in his pocket. 
“Tf it’s to be like this, mother,” he 
said, “the best thing for me will 
be to go to bed. I’m tired enough, 
heaven knows ; but the pipe’s my 
best friend, and it was soothing me. 
Now I'll go to bed x 

“Ts it me that am driving you, 
Robbie? Ill go ben to the parlour. 
I will leave you here. I will do 
anything that pleases you x 

“No,” he said, with a sullen ex- 
pression closing over his face, “ I'll 
go to bed.” He was going without 
another word, leaving her standing 
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transfixed in the middle of the 
room—but, after a glance at her, 
came back. ‘You'll be going to 
church in the morning,” he said. 
“T’ll take what we used to call a 
long lie, and you need not trouble 
yourself about me. I’m a different 
man from what you knew, but—it’s 
not my wish to trouble you, mother, 
more than I can help.” 

“Oh, Robbie, trouble me!” she 
cried: “‘oh, my boy! would I not 
cut myself in little bits to please 
you? would I not—— I only de- 
sire you to be comfortable, my dear 
—my dear!” 

“‘ You'll make them shut up all 
these staring open windows if you 
want me to be comfortable,” he 
said. ‘I can’t bear a window where 
any d d fellow might jump in. 
Well, then, good-night.” 

She took his hand in both hers. 
She reached up to him on tiptoe, 
with her face smiling, yet con- 
vulsed with trouble and pain. 
‘“* God bless you, Robbie ! God bless 
you! and bless your home-coming, 
and make it happier for you and 
me than it seems,” she said, with 
a sob, almost breaking down. He 
stooped down reluctantly his cheek 
towards her, and permitted her 
kiss rather than received it. Oh, 
she remembered now ! he had done 
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that when he was angered, when he 
was blamed, in the old days. He 
had not been, as she persuaded her- 
self, all love and kindness even then. 

But she would not allow herself to 
stop and think. Though she had 
herself slept securely for years, in 
the quiet of her age and peaceful- 
ness, with little heed to doors and 
windows, she bolted and barred 
them all now with her own hands. 
“Mr Robert wishes it,” she said, ex- 
plaining to Janet, who came in in 
much surprise at the sound. “ He 
has come out of a wild country 
full of strange chancy folk — and 
wild beasts too, in the great 
forests,” she added by an after- 
thought. “He likes to see that 
all’s shut up when we're so near 
the level of the earth.” 

**T’m very glad that’s his opinion,” 
said Janet, “for it’s mine; no for 
wild beasts, the Lord preserve us ! 
but tramps, that’s worse. But An- 
drew’s not back yet, and he will be 
awfu’ surprised to see all the lights 
out.” 

‘Andrew must just keep his 
surprise to himself,” said the mis- 
tress in her decided tones, “ for 
what my son wishes, whatever it 
may be, that is what I will do.” 

“Deed, mem, and I was aye 
weel aware o’ that,” Janet said. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next day was such a Sunday 
as had never been passed in the 
Hewan before. Mrs Ogilvy did 
not go to church: consequently 
Sandy was not taken out of the 
stable, nor was there any of the 
usual cheerful bustle of the Sunday 
morning, the little commotion of 
the best gown, the best bonnet, the 
lace veil taken out of their drawers 
among the lavender. Nobody but 
Mrs Ogilvy continued to wear a 
lace veil: but her old, softly tinted 


countenance in the half mask of 
a piece of net caught upon the 
nose, as was once the fashion, or 
on the chin, as is the fashion now, 
would have been an impossible 
thing. Her long veil hung softly 
from her bonnet behind it or 
above it. It could cover her face 
when there was need; but there 
never was any reason why she 
should cover her face. Her faithful 
servants admired her very much in 
her Sunday attire. Janet, though 
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she was so hot a churchwoman, was 
not much of achurchgoer. Some- 
body, she said, had to stay at 
home to look after the house and 
the dinner, even when it was a cold 
dinner: and to see the mistress sit 
down without even a hot potatie, 
was more than she could consent to: 
so except on great occasions she 
remained at home, and Andrew put 
a mark in his Bible at the text, and 
told her as much as he could re- 
member of the discourse. It wasa 
“ploy ” for Janet to come out to the 
door into the still and genial sun- 
shine on Sunday morning, and see 
the little pony-carriage come round, 
all its polished surfaces shining, and 
Sandy tossing his head till every bit 
of the silver on his harness twinkled 
in the sun, and Andrew, all in his 
best, bringing him up with a little 
dash at the door. And then Mrs 
Ogilvy would come out, not uncon- 
scious and not displeased that the 
old servants were watching for her, 
and that the sight of her modest 
finery was a “ploy” to Janet, who 
had so few ploys. She would pin 
a rose on her breast when it was the 
time of roses, and take a pair of 
grey gloves out of her drawer, to 
give them pleasure, with a tender 
feeling that made the little vanity 
sweet. The grey gloves were, in- 
deed, her only little adornment, 
breaking the monotony of the black 
which she always wore; but Janet 
loved the lustre of the best black 
silk, and to stroke it with her hand 
as she arranged it in the carriage, 
loath to cover up its sheen with the 
wrapper which was necessary to 
protect it from the dust. Nothing 
of all this occurred on the dull 
morning of this strange Sabbath, 
which, as if in sympathy, was 
grey and cheerless—the sky with- 
out colour, the landscape without 
sunshine. Mrs Ogilvy came out 
to the door to speak to Andrew as 
he ploughed across the gravel with 


discontented looks — for to walk 
in to the kirk did not please the 
factotum, who generally drove. She 
called him to her, standing on the 
doorstep drawing her white shawl 
round her as if she had taken a 
chill. “Andrew,” she said, “I 
know you are not a gossip; but it’s 
a great event my son coming home. 
I would have you say little about it 
to-day, for it would bring a crowd 
of visitors, and perhaps some even 
on the Sabbath: and Mr Robert is 
tired, and not caring to see visitors. 
He must just have a day or two to 
rest before everybody knows.” 

“T’m no a man,” said Andrew, a 
little sullen, “for clashes and 
clavers: you had better, mem, say 
a word to the wife.” Andrew was 
conscious that in his prowl for 
victuals the night before he had 
spread the news of Ogilvy’s return, 
—“and nae mair comfort to his 
mother nor ever, or I am sair mis- 
taen ”—far and wide. 

“ Whatever you do,” Mrs Ogilvy 
said, a little subdued by Andrew’s 
looks, ‘do not say anything to the 
minister’s man.” 

She went back, and sat down in 
her usual place between the win- 
dow and the fireplace. The room 
was full of flowers, gathered fresh 
for Sunday ; and the Bible lay on 
the little table, the knitting and 
the newspapers being carefully 
cleared away. She took the book 
and opened it, or rather it opened 
of itself, at those chapters in St 
John’s Gospel which are the dear- 
est to the sorrowful. She opened 
it, but she did not read it. She had 
no need. She knew every word 
by heart, as no one could do by 
any mere effort of memory: but 
only by many, many readings, 
long penetration of the soul by 
that stream of consolation. It 
did her a little good to have the 
book open by her side : but she did 
not need it—and, indeed, the sacred 
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words were mingled unconsciously 
by many a broken prayer and 
musing of her own. She had 
gone to her son’s room, to the 
door, many times since she parted 
with him the night before ; but had 
heard no sound, and, hovering 
there on the threshold, had been 
afraid to go in, as she so longed 
to do. What mother would not, 
after so long an absence, steal in 
to say again good-night—to see 
that all was comfortable, plenty of 
covering on the bed, not too much, 
just what he wanted ; or again, in 
the morning, to see how he had 
slept, to recognise his dear face by 
the morning light, to say God bless 
him, and God bless him the first 
morning as the first night of his 
return? But Mrs Ogilvy was 
afraid. She went and stood out- 
side the door, trembling, but she 
had not the courage to go in. She 
felt that it might anger him—that 
it might annoy him—that he would 
not like it. He had been a long 
time away. He had grown a man 
almost middle-aged, with none of 
the habits or even recollections of a 
boy. He would not like her to go 
near him—to touch him. With a 
profound humility of which she 
was not conscious, she explained to 
herself that this was after all “ very 
natural.” A man within sight of 
forty (she counted his age to a day 
—he was thirty-seven) had for- 
gotten, being long parted from 
them, the ways of a mother. He 
had maybe, she said to herself with 
a shudder, known—other kinds of 
women. She had no right to be 
pained by it—to make a grievance 
of it. Oh no, no grievance: it was 
“very natural.” If she went into 
the parlour, where she always sat 
in the morning, she would hear him 
when he began to move: for that 
room was over this, Meantime, 
what could she do better than to 
read her chapter, and say her prayers, 
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and bless him—and try “to keep 
her heart” ? 

Many many times had she gone 
over the same thoughts that flitted 
about her mind now and _inter- 
rupted the current of her prayers, 
and of the reading which was only 
remembering. There was Job, 
whom she had thought of so often, 
whose habit was, when his sons 
and daughters were in all their 
grandeur before anything happened 
to them, to offer sacrifices for them, 
if, perhaps, in the carelessness of 
their youth, they might have done 
something amiss. How she had 
longed to do that! and then had 
reminded herself that there were no 
more sacrifices, that there had been 
One for all, and that all she had to 
do was but to put God in mind, to 
keep Him always in mind: that 
there was her son yonder some- 
where out in His world, and maybe 
forgetting what his duty was. To 
put God in mind !—as if He did 
not remember best of all, thinking 
on them most when they were lost, 
watching the night when even a 
mother slumbers and sleeps, and 
never, never losing sight of them 
that were His sons before they were 
mine! What could she say then, 
what could she do, a poor small 
thing of a woman, of as little ac- 
count as a fly in the big world of 
God? Just sit there with her heart 
bleeding, and say between the lines, 
‘In my Father's house are many 
mansions ”—and, ‘If a man love 
me, my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him:” nothing but 
“my Robbie, my Robbie!” with 
anguish and faith contending. This 
was all mixed up among the verses 
now, those verses that were balm, 
the keen sharpness of this dear 
name. 

She was not, however, permitted 
to remain with these thoughts 
alone. Janet came softly to the 
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door, half opening it, asking, “ May 
I come in?” ‘Oh, who can pre- 
vent you from coming in?” her 
mistress said, in the sudden im- 
patience of a preoccupied mind, 
and then softly, ‘‘Come in, Janet,” 
in penitence more sudden still. 
Janet came in, and, closing the 
door behind her, stood as if she 
had something of the gravest im- 
portance to say. ‘What is it, 
woman, what is it?” Mrs Ogilvy 
cried in alarm. 

“IT was thinking,” said Janet, 
“‘Mr Robert brought nae luggage 
with him when he came last 
night.” 

*No—he was walking — how 
could he bring luggage?” cried Mrs 
Ogilvy, picking up that excuse, as 
it were, from the roadside, for she 
had not thought of it till this 
minute. 

“That is just what I am saying,” 
said Janet: “no a clean shirt, nor 
a suit of clothes to change, and 
this the Sabbath-day. r 

‘There are his old things in the 
drawer,” said Mrs Ogilvy. 

‘* His auld things !—that wouldna 
peep upon him, the man he is now. 
He was shapin’ for a fine figger of 
a@ man when he went away: but 
no braid and buirdly as he is 
now.” 

Janet spoke in a tone of genuine 
admiration and triumph, which was 
balm to her mistress’s heart. His 
bigness, his looseness of frame, had 
indeed been one of the little things 
that had vexed her among so many 
others. ‘ Not like my Robbie,” she 
had breathed to herself, thinking 
of the slim and graceful boy. But 
it gave her great heart to see how 
different Janet’s opinion was. It 
was she who was always over- 
anxious. No doubt most folk 
would be of Janet’s mind. 

“T was thinking,” said Janet, 
“to take him a shirt of my man’s, 
just his best. It has not been on 








Andrew’s back for many a day. 
"Deed, I just gave it a wash, and 
plenty of stairch, as the gentlemen 
like, and ironed it out this morn- 
ing. The better day the better 
deed.” 

“On the Sabbath morning!” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, half laughing, half 
crying. 

“Tl take the wyte o’t,” said 
Janet. “ But I can do nae mair. I 
canna offer him a suit of Andrew’s : 
in the first place, his best suit, 
he has it on: and I wouldna de- 
mean Mr Robert to a common 
man’s working claes ; and then be- 
sides———” 

‘*Tf you'll get those he’s wearing, 
Janet, and brush them well, that'll 
do fine. And then we must have 
no visitors to-day. I know not 
who would come from the toun 
on the Sabbath-day, except maybe 
Miss Susie. Miss Susie is not like 
anybody else; but oh, I would not 
like her to see him so ill put on! 
Yet you can never tell, with that 
ill habit the Edinburgh folk have 
of coming out to Eskholm on the 
Sunday afternoon, and then think- 
ing they may just daunder in to 
the Hewan and get a cup of tea. 
The time when you want them 
least is just the time they are like 
to come.” 

“We'll just steek the doors and 
let them chap till they’re wearied,” 
said Janet, promptly. ‘“ They'll 
think ye’ve gane away like other 
folk, for change of air.” 

“T’m loth to do that—when folk 
have come so far, and tired with 
their walk. Do you think, Janet, 
you could have the tea ready, and 
just say I have—stepped out to see 
a neighbour, or that I’m away at 
the manse, or. ? I would be out 
in the garden out of sight, so it 
would be no lee to say I was out of 
the house.” 

“Tf it’s the lee you're thinking 
of, mem—I’m no caring that,” and 
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Janet snapped her fingers, “ for the 
lee.” 

Neither mistress nor maid called 
it a lie, which was a much more 
serious business. The Scottish 
tongue is full of those nuances, 
which in other languages we find 
so admirable. 

“Oh, Janet!” cried Mrs Ogilvy 
again, between laughing and crying, 
**T fear I'll have but an ill charac- 
ter to give you—washing out a shirt 
on Sunday and caring nothing for a 
lee!” 

“Tf we can just get Andrew aff 
to his kirk in the afternoon. I'll 
no have him at my lug for ever wi’ 
his sermons. Lord, if I hadna kent 
better how to fend for him than he 
did himsel’, would he ever have 
been a man o’ weight, as they say he 
is, in that Auld Licht meetin’ o’ his, 
and speaking ill o’ a’ the ither folk ? 
Just you leave it to me. Bless us 
a’! sae lang as the dear laddie is 
comfortable, what’s a’ the rest to 
you and me?” 

“Oh, Janet, my woman!” said 
the mistress, holding out her hand. 
It was so small and delicate that 
Janet was seized with a compunc- 
tion after she has squeezed it in her 
own hard but faithful one, which 
felt like an iron framework in com- 
parison. “I doubt I’ve hurt her,” 
she said to herself; ‘ but I was just 
carried away.” 

And Mrs Ogilvy was restored to 
her musing and her prayers, which 
presently were interrupted again 
by sounds in the room overhead— 
Janet’s step going in, which shook 
and thrilled the flooring, and the 
sound of voices. The mother sat 
and listened, and heard his voice 
speaking to Janet, the masculine 
tone instantly discernible in a wom- 
an’s house, speaking cheerfully, 
with after a while a laugh. His 
tone to her had been very different. 
It had been full of involuntary self- 
defence, a sort of defiance, as if he 


felt that at any moment something 
might be demanded of him, excuse 
or explanation—or else blame and 
reproach poured: forth upon him. 
The mother’s heart swelled a little, 
and yet she smiled. Oh, it was very 
natural! He could even joke and 
laugh with the faithful servant- 
woman, who could call him to no 
account, whom he had known all 
his life. If there was any passing 
cloud in Mrs Ogilvy’s mind it 
passed away on the instant, and the 
only bitterness was that wistful 
one, with a smile of wonder accom- 
panying it, ‘‘ That he could think I 
would demand an account—me !” 

He came down-stairs later, half 
amused with himself, in the high 
collar of Andrew’s gala shirt, and 
with a smile on his face. ‘I’m very 
ridiculous, I suppose,” he said, walk- 
ing to the glass above the mantel- 
piece ; ‘‘but I did not want to vex 
the woman, and clean things are 
pleasant.” 

“Is your luggage—coming, Rob- 
bie?” she ventured to say, while he 
stood before the glass trying to fold 
over or modify as best he could 
the spikes of the white linen which 
stood round his face. 

“How much luggage do you 
think a man would be likely to 
have,” he said impatiently, standing 
with his back towards her, “‘ who 
came from New York as a stowaway 
in a sailing-ship?” 

She had not the least idea what 
a stowaway was, but concluded it 
to be some poor, very poor post, 
with which comfort was incom- 
patible. “ My dear,” she said, “‘ you 
will have to go into Edinburgh and 
get a new outfit. There are grand 
shops in Edinburgh. You can get 
things—I mean men’s things—just 
as well, they tell me, as in Lon- 
don.” 

She spoke in a half-apologetic 
tone, as if he had been in the habit 
of getting his clothes from London, 
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and might object to a less fashion- 
able place—for indeed the poor 
lady was much confused, believing 
rather that her son had lived ex- 
travagantly and lavishly than that 
he had been put to all the shifts of 
poverty. 

“T’ve had little luggage this 
many a day,” he said,—“‘a set of 
flannels when I could get them for 
the summer, and for winter any- 
thing that was warm enough. I’ve 
not been in the way of sending to 
Poole for my clothes.” He laughed, 
but it was not the simple laugh 
that had sounded from the room 
above. ‘What did I ever know 
about London, or anything but the 
commonest life ?” 

“ Just what we could give you, 
Robbie,” she said, in a faltering 
tone. 

““ Well!” he cried impatiently. 
And then he turned round and 
faced her—Andrew’s collars, not- 
withstanding all his efforts, giving 
still a semi-ludicrous air, which gave 
the sting of an additional pang to 
Mrs Ogilvy, who could not bear 
that he should be ridiculous. He 
confronted her, sitting down op- 
posite, fixing his eyes on her face, 
as if to forestall any criticism on her 
part. ‘I’ve come back as I went 
away,” he said with defiance. “I 
had very little when I started,—TI 
have nothing now. If you had not 
kept me so bare, and never a penny 
in my pocket, I might have done 
better: but nothing breeds nothing, 
you know, mother. It’s one of the 
laws of the world.” 

“Robbie, I gave you what I 
had,” she exclaimed, astonished, 
yet half relieved, to find that it 
was she who was put on her 
defence. 

** Ay, that’s what everybody says. 
You must have kept a little more 
for yourself, however, for you seem 
very comfortable: and you talk at 
your ease of a new outfit, while I’ve 
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been glad of a cast-off jacket or an 
old pair of breeks that nobody else 
would wear.” 

“Oh Robbie, Robbie !” she cried 
in a voice of anguish, “and me 
laying up every penny for you, and 
ready with everything there was 
—at a moment’s notice!” 

‘Well, perhaps it’s better as it is,” 
he said: “I might just have lost 
it again. You get into a sort of 
a hack-horse way—just the same 
round, and never able to get out 
of it—unless when you've got to 
eut and run for your life.” 

‘Robbie !” 

“T’ll tell you about that another 
time. I don’t know what you're 
going to do with me, now you've 
got me here. I’m a young fellow 
enough yet, mother—a sort of a 
young fellow, but not good for 
anything. And then if this affair 
comes up, I may have to cut and 
run again. Oh, I'll tell you about 
itin time! It’s not likely they’ll 
be after me, with all the loose 
swearing there is yonder, and ex- 
traditions, and that kind of thing ; 
but I’m not one that would stand 
being had up and examined—even 
if I was sure I should get off: I’d 
just cut and run.” 

‘Ts there any danger?” she said 
in a terrified whisper. 

He burst out laughing again, 
but these laughs were not good to 
hear. “Of what do you think? 
That they might hang me up to 
the first tree? But till it blows 
over I can be sure of nothing—or 
if any other man turns up. There 
is a man before whom I would just 
cut and run too. If he should get 
wind that I was here”—he gave a 
suspicious glance round. ‘ And this 
confounded house on a level with 
the ground, and the windows open 
night and day!” 

“Who is it? Who is the man?” 
she said. She followed every change 
of his face, every movement, every 
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question, with eyes large with 
panic and terror. 

What he said first, he had the 
grace to say under his breath out 
of some revived tradition of respect, 
“Would you be any the wiser if 
I told you a name—that you never 
heard before?” he said. 

“No, Robbie, no. But tell me 
one thing, is it a man you have 
wronged? Oh Robbie, tell me, tell 
me that, for pity’s sake!” 

“No!” he shouted with a rage 
that overcame all other feelings, 
“Damn him! damn him! it’s he 
that has never done anything but 
hunt and harm me.” 

“Oh, God be thanked!” cried 
his mother, suddenly rising and 
going to him. “Oh, Robbie, my 
dear, the Lord be praised! and God 
forgive that unfortunate person, for 
if it’s him, it’s not you!” 

He submitted unwillingly for a 
moment to the arm which she put 
round him, drawing his head upon 
her breast, and then put her not 
ungently away. “If there’s any 
consolation in that, you can take 
it,” he said: “there’s not much 
consolation in me, any way.” And 
then he reached his large hand 
over the table to her little bookcase, 
which stood against the wall. “I 
can always read a book,” he said, 
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“a story-book ; it’s the only thing I 
can do. You used to have all the 
Scotts here.” 

“They are just where they used 
te be, Robbie,” she said, in a sub- 
dued tone. She watched him, still 
standing while he chose one; and 
throwing himself back in his chair, 
began to read. It added a little 
sense of embarrassment, of confusion 
and disorder, to all the heavier 
trouble, that he had thrown himself 
into her chair, the place in which 
she had sat through all those years 
when there was no one to interfere 
with her. Glad was she to give up 
the best place in the house to him, 
whatever he might please to choose ; 
but it gave her a feeling of dis- 
turbance which she could not ex- 
plain, not being even aware at first 
what it was that caused it. She 
did not know where to sit, nor what 
to do. She could not go back to 
fetch her open Bible, nor sit down 
to read it, partly because it would 
be a reproach to him sitting there 
reading a novel—only a novel, no 
reading for Sabbath, even though 
it was Sir Walter’s ; partly because 
it would seem like indifference, she 
thought, to occupy herself with 
reading at all, when at any moment 
he might have something to say to 
her again. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Perhaps it would be well for 
Janet’s sake not to inquire into the 
history of that Sabbath afternoon. 
Friends arrived from Edinburgh, as 
Mrs Ogilvy had divined, carefully 
choosing that day when they were 
so little wanted. There were some 
people who walked, keeping up an 
old habit: the walk was long, but 
when you were sure of a good cup 
of tea and a good rest at a friend’s 
house, was not too much for a robust 
walker with perhaps little time for 


walking during the week: and 
some—but they kept a discreet veil 
on the means of their conveyance— 
would come occasionally by the 
wicked little train which, to the 
great scandal of the whole village, 
had been permitted between Edin- 
burgh and Eskholm in quite recent 
days, by the direct influence of the 
devil or Mr Gladstone some thought, 
or perhaps for the convenience of a 
railway director who had a grand 
house overlooking the Esk higher 
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up the stream. It may well be 
believed, however, that nobody who 
visited Mrs Ogilvy on Sunday 
owned to coming by the train. 
They could not resist the delights 
of the walk in this fine weather, 
they said, and to breathe the country 
air in June after having been shut 
up all the week in Edinburgh was 
a great temptation. They all came 
from Edinburgh, these good folks: 
and there was one who was an elder 
in the Kirk, and who said that the 
road had been measured, and it was 
little more, very little more, than a 
Sabbath-day’s journey, such as was 
always permitted. Sometimes there 
would be none of these visitors for 
weeks, but naturally there were two 
parties of them that day. Mrs 
Ogilvy, out in the garden behind 
the house, sat trembling among 
Andrew’s flower-pots in his tool- 
house, feeling more guilty than 
words could say, yet giving Janet 
a certain countenance by remaining 
out of doors, to justify the statement 
that the mistress just by an extra- 
ordinary accident was out. Robert 
was in his room up-stairs with half 
a shelf-full of the Waverleys round 
him, lying upon his bed and read- 
ing. Oh how the house was turned 
upside down, how its whole life and 
character was changed, and falsity 
and concealment became the rule of 
the day instead of truth and open- 
ness! And all by the event which 
last Sabbath she had prayed for 
with all the force of her heart. 
But she did not repent her prayer. 
God be thanked, in spite of all, that 
he had come back, that he that had 
been dead was alive again, and that 
he that had been lost was found. 
Maybe—who could tell ?—the pro- 
digal’s father, after he had covered 
his boy’s rags with that best robe, 
might find many a thing, oh many 
a thing, in him, to mind him of the 
husks that the swine did eat ! 
Meantime Janet gave the visitors 


tea, and stood respectfully and 
talked, now and then looking out 
for the mistress, and wondering 
what could have kept her, and 
saying many a thing upon which 
charity demands .that we should 
draw a veil. She had got Andrew 
off to his kirk, which was all she 
conditioned for. She could not, she 
felt sure, have carried through if 
Andrew had been there, glowering, 
looking on. SBut she did carry 
through ; and I am not sure that 
there was not a feeling of elation 
in Janet’s mind when she saw the 
last of them depart, and felt the full 
sweetness of success. ‘The sense of 
guilt, no doubt, came later on. 

“And I just would take my 
oath,” said Janet, ‘‘ that they’re all 
away back by that train. Ye 
needna speak to me of Sabbath- 
day’s journeys, and afternoon walks, 
The train, nae doubt, is a great ease- 
ment. I ken a sooth face from a 
leeing one. They had far ower 
muckle to say about the pleesure of 
the walk. They’re just a’ away 
back by the train.” 

“It’s not for you and me to 
speak, Janet, that have done noth- 
ing but deceive all this weary day !” 

‘Toots !” said Janet, ‘‘ you were 
out, mem, it was quite true, and 
just very uncomfortable—and they 
got their rest and their tea. And 
I would have gathered them some 
flowers, but Mrs Bennet said she 
would rather no go back through 
the Edinburgh streets with a muckle 
flower in her hands, as if she had 
been stravaigin’ about the country. 
So ye see, mem, they were waur 
than we were, just leein’ for show 
and appearance—whereas with us 
(though I leed none—TI said ye 
were oot, and ye were oot) it was 
needcessity, and nae mair to be 
said.” 

Mrs Ogilvy shook her head as 
she rose up painfully from among 
the flower-pots. It was just self- 
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indulgence, she said to herself. She 
had done harder things than to sit 
in her place and give her acquaint- 
ances tea; but then there was al- 
ways the risk of questions that old 
friends feel themselves at liberty to 
ask, Any way, it was done and 
over; and there was, as Janet assured 
her, no more to be said. And the 
lingering evening passed again, oh 
so slowly—not, as heretofore, ir. a 
gentle musing full of prayer, net in 
the sweet outside air with the peace- 
ful country lying before her, and 
the open doors always inviting a 
wanderer back! Not so: Robert 
was not satisfied till all the windows 
were closed, warm though the eve- 
ning was, the door locked, the 
shutters bolted, every precaution 
taken, as if the peaceful Hewan 
were to be attacked during the 
night. He caught Andrew in the 
act of lighting that light over the 
door which had burned all night 
for so many years. ‘ What’s that 
for?” he asked abruptly, stopping 
him as he mounted the steps, with- 
out which he could not reach the 
little lamp. 

“ What it’s for I could not take 
it upon me to tell you. It’s just a 
whimsey of the mistress. They’re 
full of their whims,” Andrew said. 

“Mother, what’s the meaning of 
this?” Robert cried. 

She came to the parlour door to 
answer him, with her white shawl 
and her white cap—a light herself 
in the dim evening. It was per- 
haps too dim for him to see the 
expression in her eyes. She said, 
with a little drawing of her breath 
and in a startled voice, ‘ Oh, 
Robbie !” 

“‘That’s no answer,” he said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ What’s the use of it? 
drawing every tramp’s attention to 
the house. Of course it can be seen 
from the road.” 

“Ay, Robbie, that was my 
meaning.” 


“A strange meaning,” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ You'd 
better leave it off now, mother. I 
don’t like such landmarks. Don’t 
light it any more.” 

Andrew stood all this time with 
one foot on the steps and his candle 
in his hand. “The mistress,” he 
said darkly, in a voice that came 
from his boots, “has a good right 
to her whimsey—whatever it’s for.” 

‘‘ Did we ask your opinion?” 
cried Robert, angrily. ‘ Put out 
the light.” 

“You will do what Mr Robert 
bids you, Andrew,” Mrs Ogilvy 
said. 

And for the first time for fifteen 
years there was no light over the 
door of the Hewan. It was right 
that it should be so. Still, there 
was in Mrs Ogilvy’s mind a vague, 
unreasonable reluctance—a failing 
as if of some visionary hope that 
it might still have brought back 
the real Robbie, the bonnie boy 
she knew so well, out of the dim 
world in which, alas! he was now 
for ever and for ever lost. 

Robert talked much of this before 
he went up-stairs to bed. Perhaps 
he was glad to have something 
to talk of that was unimportant, 
that raised no exciting questions. 
*You’ve been lighting up like a 
lighthouse ; you’ve been showing 
all over the country, so far as I can 
see. But that'll not do for me,” he 
said. ‘T’ll have to lie low for a 
long time if I stay here, and no 
light thrown on me that can be 
helped. It’s different from your 
ways, I know, and you have a right 
to your whimseys, mother, as that 
gardener fellow says—especially as 
you are the one that has to pay for 
it all.” 

‘‘ Robbie,” she cried, “oh, Rob- 
bie, do not speak like that to me!” 

“It’s true, though. I haven’t a 
red cent; I haven’t a brass farth- 
ing: nothing but the clothes I’m 
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standing in, and they are not fit to 
be seen.” 

“Robbie,” she said, “I have to 
go in to Edinburgh in the morning. 
Will you come with me and get 
what you want?” 

“Ts that how it has to be done ?” 
he said, with a laugh. “I thought 
you were liberal when. you spoke of 
an outfit ; but what you were think- 
ing of was a good little boy to go 
with his mother, who would see 
he did not spend too much. No, 
thank you: I'll rather continue as I 
am, with Andrew’s shirt.” He gave 
another laugh at this, pulling the 
corners of the collar in his hand. 

Mrs Ogilvy had never allowed to. 
herself that she was hurt till now. 
She rose up suddenly and took a 
little walk about the room, pretend- 
ing to look for something. One 
thing with another seemed to raise 
a little keen soreness in her, which 
had nothing to do with any deep 
wound. It took her some time 
to bring back the usual tone to her 
voice, and subdue the quick sting 
of that superficial wound. “I am 
going very early,” she said; ‘it 
will be too early for you. I am 
going to see Mr Somerville, whom 
perhaps you will remember, who 
does all my business. There was 
something he had taken in hand, 
which will not be needful now. 
But you must do-——just what you 
wish. You know it’s our old- 
fashioned way here to do no busi- 
ness on the Sabbath-day ; but the 
morn, before I go, I will give you— 
if you could maybe tell me what 
money you would want——?” 

“There’s justice in everything,” 
he said, in a tone of good-humour. 
*T leave that to you.” 

Then he went to his room again, 
carrying with him another armful 
of Waverleys. Was it perhaps 
that he would not give himself the 
chance of thinking? It cheered 
his mother vaguely, however, to 
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see him with the books. It was 
not reading for the Sabbath-day ; 
but yet Sir Walter could never 
harm any man: and more still than 
that—it was not ill men, men with 
perverted hearts, that were so fond 
of Sir Walter. That was Robbie 
—the true Robbie —not the man 
that had come from the wilds, 
that had come through crime and 
misery, that had run for his life. 

She left him a packet of notes 
next morning before she went to 
Edinburgh. This must not be taken 
as meaning too much, for it was 
one-pound notes alone which Mrs 
Ogilvy possessed. She was glad to 
be alone in the train, having stolen 
into a compartment in which a 
woman with a baby had already 
placed herself. She did not know 
the woman, but here she felt she 
was safe. The little thing, which 
was troublesome and cried, was her 
protection, and she could carry on 
her own thoughts little disturbed 
by that sound : though indeed after 
a while it must be acknowledged 
that Mrs Ogilvy succumbed to a 
temptation almost irresistible to 
a mother, and desired the woman 
to “ give me the bairn,” with a cer- 
tainty of putting everything right, 
which something magnetic in the 
experienced touch, in the soft at- 
mosphere of her, and the frélement 
of her silk, and the sweetness of 
her face, certainly accomplished. 
She held the baby on her knee 
fast asleep during the rest of the 
short journey, and that little un- 
conscious contact with the helpless 
whom she could help did her good 
also. And the walk to Mr Somer- 
ville’s office did her good. On the 
shady side of the street it is cool 
and the little novelty of being there 
gave an impulse to her forces. 
When she entered the office, where 
the old gentleman received her with 
a little cry of surprise, she was 
freshened and strengthened by the 
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brief journey, and looked almost as 
she had looked when he found her, 
fearing no evil, in the great quiet of 
the summer afternoon two days 
before. He was surprised yet half 
afraid. 

“T know what this means,” he 
said, when he had shaken hands 
with her and given her a seat. 
“You've made up your mind, Mrs 
Ogilvy, to make that dreadful jour- 
ney. I see it in your face—and I 
am sorry. I am very sorry 2 

“No,” she said ; ‘you are mis- 
taken. I am not going. I came 
to ask you, on the contrary, after all 
we settled the other day, to do 
nothing more ‘i 

“To do nothing more !—I cabled 
as I promised, and I’ve got the man 
ready to go out ‘ 

‘** He must not go,” she said. 

“ Well I think it is maybe 
just as wise. But you have changed 
your mind very quick. I will not 
speak the common nonsense to you 
and say that’s what ladies will do: 
for no doubt you will have your 
reasons—you have your reasons?” 

She looked round her, trembling 
a little, upon the quiet office where 
nobody could have been hidden, 
scarcely a fly. 

‘“‘ Mr Somerville,” she said, “ you 
were scarcely gone that day—oh, 
how long it is ago I know not—it 
might be years!—you were scarce- 
ly gone, when my son came 
home.” 

“What?” he cried, with a ter- 
rifying sharpness of tone. 

Her face blanched at the sound. 
“Was it an ill thing to do? Is 
there danger?” she cried; and 
then with deliberate gravity she 
repeated, ‘‘ You were scarcely gone 
when, without any warning, my 
Robbie came home.” 

“God bless us all!” said the old 
gentleman. “No; I do not know 
that there is any danger. It might 
be the wisest thing he could do— 
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but it is a very surprising thing for 
all that.” 

“Tt is rather surprising,” she 
said, with a little dignity, ‘that 
having always his home open to 
him, and no safeguards against the 
famine that might arise in that 
land—and indeed brought down for 
his own part, my poor laddie, to the 
husks that the swine do eat—he 
should never have come before.” 

“ That’s an old ferlie,” said Mr 
Somerville; “but things being so 
that he should have come now— 
that’s what beats me. ‘There’s 
another paper with more partic- 
ulars: maybe he was well advised. 
It’s a far cry to Lochow. That’s a 
paper I have read with great in- 
terest, Mrs Ogilvy, but it would not 
be pleasant reading for you.” 

“ But is there danger ?” she said, 
her face colouring and fading under 
her old friend’s eye, as she watched 
every word that fell from his lips. 

“Well,” he said, “with a thing 
like that hanging over a man’s 
head, it’s rash to say that there’s no 
danger ; but these wild offeecials in 
the wild parts of America—sheriffs 
they seem to call them—riding the 
country with a wild posse, and a 
revolver in every man’s hand — 
bless me, very unlike our sheriffs 
here !—have not their eyes fixed on 
Mid-Lothian nor any country place 
hereaway, we may be sure. They 
will look far before they will look 
for him here.” 

“ But is it hin—him, my son— 
that they are looking for, my Rob- 
bie ?” she said, with a sharp cry. 

“T think I can give you a little 
comfort in that too—it’s not him in 
the first place, nor yet in the second. 
But he was there—and he was one 
of them, or supposed to be one of 
them. Mistress Ogilvy,” said the old 
gentleman, slowly and with empha- 
sis, “ we must be very merciful. A 
young lad gets mixed in with a set 
of these fellows—he has no thought 
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what it’s going to lead to—then by 
the time he knows he’s so in with 
them, he has a false notion that his 
honour’s concerned. He thinks he 
would be a kind of a traitor if he 
deserted them,—and all the more 
when there’s danger concerned. I 
have some experience, as you will 
perhaps have heard,” he said, after 
a pause, with a break in his voice. 

“God help us all!” she said, put- 
ting out her hand, her eyes dim 
with tears. He took it and grasped 
it, his hand trembling too. 

“You may know by that I will 
do my very best for him,” he said, 
“as if he were my own.” Then 
resuming his business tones, “I 
would neither hide him nor put 
him forward, Mrs Ogilvy, if I were 
you. I would keep him at home 
as much as possible. And if the 
spirit moves him to come axd tell 
me all about it Has he told 
you——-?” 

“‘Something—about not being one 
to stand an examination even if he 
should get off, and about some man 
—some man that might come after 
him: but he will not explain. I 
said, Was it a man he had wronged ? 
and he cried with a great No! that 
it was one that had wronged him.” 

“Ah! that’ll just be one of 
them: but let us hope none of 
these American ruffians will follow 
Robert here. No, no, that could 
not be; but, dear me, what a risk 
for you to run in that lonely house. 
I always said the Hewan was a 
bonnie little place, and I could 
understand your fancy for it, but 
very lonely, very lonely, Mrs Ogilvy. 
Lord bless us! if anything of that 
kind were to happen ! But no, 
no; across half the continent and 
the great Atlantic—and for what 
purpose? They would never follow 
him here.” 

“‘T have never been frighted of 
my house, Mr Somerville ; and now 
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there is my son Robbie in it, a strong 
man, bless him !—and Andrew the 
gardener—and plenty of neighbours 
less than half a mile off—oh, much 
less than half a mile.” 

“Do you keep money in the 
house ?” 

“ Money! very little—just enough 
for my quarter’s payments, nothing 
to speak of—unless when William 
Tod at the croft comes up to pay 
me my rent.” 

“Then keep none,” said Mr 
Somerville; “just take my word and 
ask no questions—keep none. It’s 
never safe in a lonely house ; and 
let in no strange person. A man 
might claim to be Robert’s friend 
when he was no friend to Robert. 
But your heart’s too open and your 
faith too great. Send away your 
money to the bank and lock up 
your doors before the darkening, 
and keep every strange person at a 
safe distance.” 

“ But,” said Mrs Ogilvy, “ where 
would be my faith then, and my 
peace of mind? Nobody has 
harmed me all my days—not a 
living creature—if it were not them 
that were of my own house,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 
‘And who am I that I should dis- 
trust my neighbours /—no, no, Mr 
Somerville. There is Robbie to 
take care of me, if there was any 
danger. But I am not feared for 
any danger—unless it were for him 
—and you think there will be none 
for him?” 

“ That would be too much to say. 
If he were followed here by any 
of those ill companions Mind 
now, my dear lady. You say Robert 
will take care of you. It will be 
far more you that will have to take 
care of him.” 

“T have done that ali his days,’ 
she said, with a smile and a sigh ; 
“but, oh, he is beyond me now—a 
big, strong, buirdly man.” 
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They were Janet’s words, and it 
was in the light of Janet’s admira- 
tion that his mother repeated them. 
“T am scarcely higher than his 
elbow,” she said, with a more gen- 
uine impulse of her own. ‘“ And 
who am I to take care of a muckle 
strong man.” 

“Mind !” cried the old gentle- 
man, with a kind of solemnity, 
“that’s just the danger. If there’s 
cronies coming after him, Lord bless 
us, it may just be life or death. 
Steek your doors, Mrs Ogilvy, steek 
your doors. Let no stranger come 
near you. And mind that it is you 
to take care of Robert, not him of 
you.” 

She came away much shaken by 
this interview. And yet it was 
very difficult to frighten her, not- 
withstanding all her fears. Already 
as she came down the dusty stairs 
from Mr Somerville’s office, her 
courage began to return. Every- 
body had warned her of the danger 
of tramps and vagabonds for the 
last twenty years, but not a spoon 
had ever been stolen, nor a fright 
given to the peaceful inhabitants of 
the Hewan. No thief had ever got 
into the house, or burglar tried the 
windows that would have yielded 
so easily. And it could not be any 
friend of Robbie’s that would come 
for any small amount of money she 
could have, to his mother’s house. 
No, no. Violence had been done, 
there had been quarrels, and there 
had been bloodshed. But that was 
very different from Mr Somerville’s 
advices about the money in the 
house. Robbie’s friends might be 
dangerous men, they might lead 
him into many, many ill ways ; but 
her little money —no, no, there 
could be nothing to do with that. 
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She went home accordingly almost 
cheerfully. To be delivered from 
her own thoughts, and brought in 
face of the world, and taught to 
realise all that had happened as 
within the course of nature, and 
a thing to be faced and to be 
mended, not to lie down and die 
upon, was a great help to her. 
She would lock the doors and fasten 
the windows as they all said. She 
would watch that no man should 
come near that was like to harm her 
son. ‘To do even so much or so 
little as that for him, it would be 
something, something practical and 
real. She would not suffer her eye- 
lids to slumber, nor her eyes to sleep. 
She would be her own watchman, 
and keep the house, that nothing 
harmful to her Robbie should come 
near. Oh, but for the pickle 
money! there was no danger for 
that. She would like to see what 
a paltry thief would do in Robbie’s 
hands. 

With this in her mind she went 
back, her heart rising with every 
step. From the train she could see 
the back of the Hewan rising among 
the trees—not a desolate house any 
longer, for Robbie was there. How 
ill to please she had been, finding 
faults in him just because he was a 
boy no longer, but a man, with his 
own thoughts and his own ways! 
But'to have been parted from him 
these few hours cleared up a great 
deal. She went home eagerly, her 
face regaining its colour and its 
brightness. She was going back 
not to an empty house, but to 
Robbie. It was as if this, and not 
the other mingled moment, more 
full of trouble than joy, was to be 
the mother’s first true meeting with 
her son after so many years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


When Mrs Ogilvy reached, some- 
what breathless, the height of the 
little brae on which her own door, 
standing wide open in the sunshine, 
offered her the usual unconscious 
welcome which that modest house 
in its natural condition held out 
to every comer, it was with a 
pang of disappointment she heard 
that Robert had gone out. For a 
moment her heart sank. She had 
been looking forward to the sight 
of him. She had felt that to-day, 
after her short absence, she would 
see him without prejudice, able to 
make allowance for everything, not 
looking any longer for her Robbie 
of old, but accustomed and recon- 
ciled to the new—the mature man 
into which inevitably in all these 
years he must have grown. She 
had hurried home, though the walk 
from the station was rather too 
much for her, to realise these ex- 
pectations, eager, full of love and 
hope. Her heart fluttered a little: 
the light went out of her eyes for 
a moment; she sat down, all the 
strength gone out of her. But this 
was only for a moment. “To be 
sure, Janet,” she said, “he has 
gone in to Edinburgh to—see about 
his luggage. I mean, to get himself 
some—things he wanted.” Janet 
had a long face, as long as a win- 
ter’s night and almost as dark. Her 
mistress could have taken her by 
the shoulders and shaken her. 
What right had she to take it upon 
her to misdoubt her young master, 
or to be so anxious as that about 
him—as if she were one that had a 
right to be “ meeserable” whatever 
might happen? 

“Could he not have gane with 
you, mem, when you were going in 
yoursel’?” 

“He was not ready,” said Mrs 


Ogilvy, feeling herself put on her 
defence. 

‘You might have waited, mem, 
till the next train i 

“Tf you will know,” cried Mrs 
Ogilvy, indignant, “‘my boy liked 
best to be free, to take his own 
way—and I hope there is no per- 
son in this house that will gainsay 
that.” 

“ Eh, mem, I’m aware it’s no for 
me to speak — but so soon, afore 
he has got accustomed to being at 
hame—and with siller in his pouch.” 

‘What do you know about his 
siller in his pouch?” cried the 
angry mistress. 

‘“‘T saw the notes in his hand. 
He’s aye very nice to me,” said 
Janet, not without a little pleasure 
in showing how much more at his 
ease Robert was with her than with 
his mother, “and cracks about 
everything. He just showed me in 
his hand—as many notes as would 
build a kirk. He said: ‘See how 
liberal 7” Janet stopped here, 
a little confused ; for what Robert 
had said was, “See how liberal the 
old woman is.” She liked to give 
her mistress the tiniest pin-prick, 
perhaps, but not the stab of a dis- 
respect like that. 

‘‘T wish to be liberal,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy. ‘I am very glad he was 
pleased: and I knew he was going, 
—there was nothing out of the way 
about it that you should meet me 
with such a long face. I thought 
nothing less than that he must be 
ill after all his fatigues and his 
travels.” 

“Oh, no a bit of him,” said 
Janet—“no ill: I never had ony 
fears about that.” 

Mrs Ogilvy by this time had 
quite recovered herself. ‘ He will 
have a good many things to do,” 
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she said. ‘“ He will never be able 
to get back to his dinner. I hope 
he’ll get something comfortable to 
eat in Edinburgh. You can keep 
back the roast of beef till the even- 
ing, Janet, and just give me some 
little thing: an egg will do and a 
cup of tea 4 

“You will just get your dinner 
as usual,” said Janet, doggedly, “as 
you did before, when you were in 
your natural way.” 

When she was in her natural 
way! It was a cruel speech, but 
Mrs Ogilvy took no notice. She 
did not fight the question out, as 
Janet hoped. If she shed a few 
tears as she took off her things in 
her bedroom, they were soon wiped 
away and left no traces. Robbie 
could not be tied to her apron- 
strings. She knew that well, if 
Janet did not know it. And what 
could be more natural than that he 
should like to buy his clothes and 
get what he wanted by himself, 
not with an old wife for ever at his 
heels? She strengthened herself 
for a quiet day, and then the 
pleasure of seeing him come back. 

But it was wonderful how diffi- 
cult it was to settle for a quiet day. 
She had never felt so lonely, she 
thought, or the house so empty. 
It had been empty for fifteen years, 
but it was long since she had felt 
it like this, every room missing the 
foot and the voice and the big 
presence, though it was but two 
days since he came back. But she 
settled herself with an effort, count- 
ing the trains, and making out that 
before five o’clock it would be vain 
to look for him. He would have 
to go to the tailor’s, and to buy 
linen, and perhaps shoes, and a 
hat—maybe other things which do 
not in a moment come to a woman’s 
mind. No; it could not be till five 
o'clock, or perhaps even six. He 
would have a great many things to 
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do. She would not even wonder, 
she said to herself, if it were later. 
He would, no doubt, just walk 
about a little and look at things 
that were new since he went away, 
There were some more of these stat- 
ues in the Princes Street Gardens. 
Mrs Ogilvy did not care for them 
herself, but Robbie would. A 
young man, noticing everything, he 
would like to see all that was new. 

A step on the gravel roused her 
early in the afternoon—the swing 
of the gate, and the sound of the 
gradually nearing footstep. Ah, 
that was him ! earlier than she had 
hoped for, knowing she would be 
anxious, making his mother’s heart 
to sing for joy. She watched dis- 
creetly behind the curtain, that he 
might not think she was looking 
out for him, or had any doubts 
about his early return. Poor Mrs 
Ogilvy ! she was well used to that 
kind of disappointment, but it 
seemed like a blow full in her face 
now, a stroke she had not the least 
expected, when she saw that it was 
not Robbie that was coming, but the 
minister—the minister of all people 
—who had the right of old friend- 
ships to ask questions, and to have 
things explained to him, and who 
was doubtless coming now to ask 
if she had been ill yesterday,—for 
when had it happened before that 
she had not been in her usual place 
in the kirk? She sat down faint 
and sick, but after a moment came 
round again, saying to herself that 
it would have been impossible for 
Robbie to get back so soon, and 
that she richly deserved a disap- 
pointment that she had brought on 
herself. When Mr Logan came in 
she was seated in her usual chair 
(she had moved it from its old place 
since Robert seemed to like that, 
placing for him a bigger chair out of 
the dining-room, which suited him 
better), and having her usual looks, 
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so that he began by saying that he 
need not ask if she had been un- 
well, for she was just as blooming 
as ever. Having said this, the 
minister fell into a sort of brown 
study, with a smile on his face, and 
a look which was a little sheepish, 
as if he did not know what more to 
say. He asked no questions, and 
he did not seem even to have heard 
anything, for there was no curiosity 
in his face. Mrs Ogilvy made a 
few short remarks on the weather, 
and told him she had been in Edin- 
burgh that morning, which elicited 
from him nothing more than a “ Dear 
me!” of the vaguest interest. Not 
a word about Robbie, not a question 
did he ask. She had been alarmed 
at the idea of these questions. She 
was still more alarmed and wonder- 
ing when they did not come. 

“T had a call from Susie—the 
other day,” she said at last. Was 
it possible that it was only on 
Saturday—the day that was now 
a marked day, above all others, the 
day that Robbie came home! 

“ Ay!” said the minister, for the 
first time looking up. ‘“ Would she 
have anything to tell you? I’m 
thinking, Mrs Ogilvy, Susie has no 
secrets from you.” 

“‘T never heard she had any 
secrets. She is a real upright- 
minded, well-thinking woman. I 
will not say bairn, though she will 
always be a bairn to me 

“No, she’s no bairn,” said the 
minister, shaking his head. ‘ Two- 
and-thirty well-chappit, as the poor 
folk say. She should have been 
married long ago, and with bairns 
of her own.” 

* And how could she be married, 
I would like to ask you,” cried Mrs 
Ogilvy, indignant, “ with you and 
your family to look after? And 
never mother has done better by her 
bairns than Susie has done by you 
and yours.” 
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“T am saying nothing against 
that. I am saying she has had the 
burden on her far too long. I told 
you before her health is giving way 
under it,” the minister said. He 
spoke with a little heat, as of a man 
crossed and contradicted in a state- 
ment of fact of which he was sure. 

“T see no signs of that,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

**T came up the other night,” he 
went on, ‘‘to open my mind to you 
if I could, but you gave me no en- 
couragement. Things have gone 
a little further since then. Mrs 
Ogilvy, you’re a great authority with 
Susie, and the parish has much con- 
fidence in you. I would like you 
to be the first to know—and per- 
haps you would give me your ad- 
vice. It is not as to the wisdom of 
what I’m going to do. I am just 
fairly settled upon that, and my 
mind made up g 

“You are going—to marry again,” 
she said. 

He gave a quick look upward, 
his middle-aged countenance grow- 
ing red, the complacent smile steal- 
ing to the corners of his mouth, 
“So you’ve guessed that!” 

“T have not guessed it—it was 
very clear to see both from her 
and from you.” 

“You've guessed the person, too,” 
he said, the colour deepening, and 
the smile turning to a confused 
laugh. 

“There was no warlock wanted 
to do that; but what my advice 
would be for, I cannot guess, Mr 
Logan. For, if your mind’s fixed 
and all settled ——” 

“T did not say just as much as 
that ; but-—— well, very near it. 
Yes, very near it. I cannot see 
how in honour I could go back.” 

“And you've no wish to do so. 
And what do you want with ad- 
vice?” Mrs Ogilvy said. 

She was severe, though she was 
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thankful to him for his preoccupa- 
tion, and that he had no leisure at 
his command to ask questions or to 
pry into other people’s affairs. 

“Me,” he said ; “that’s but one 
side of the subject. There’s Susie. 
It’s perhaps not quite fair to Susie. 
I’ve stood in her way, you may say. 
She’s been tangled with the boys 
—and me. There’s no companion 
for a man, Mrs Ogilvy, like the 
wife of his bosom; but Susie—I 
would be the last to deny it—has 
been a good daughter to me.” 

“Tt would set you ill, or any 
man, to deny it!” cried Mrs Ogilvy. 
“And what are you going to do 
for Susie, Mr Logan? A sister that 
keeps your house, you just say 
Thank you, and put her to the door ; 
but your daughter—you're always 
responsible for her “4 

‘Till she’s married,” he said, 
giving his severe judge a shame- 
faced glance. 

“ Have you a man ready to marry 
her, then?” she asked, sharply. 

*‘Tt’s perhaps not the man that 
has ever been wanting,” said the 
minister, with a half laugh. 

“And how are you going to do 
without Susie?” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
always with great severity. ‘ Who 
is to see the callants off to Edin- 
burgh every morning, and learn the 
little ones their lessons? It will be 
a great handful for a grand lady 
like yon.” 

“That's just a mistake that is 
very painful to me,” said Mr Logan. 
“The lady that is going to be—my 
wife P 

“Your second wife, Mr Logan,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, with great severity. 

“T am meaning nothing else— 
my second wife—is not a grand 
lady, as you all suppose. She is 
just a sweet, simple woman—that 
would be pleased to do anything.” 

“Is she going to learn the little 
ones their lessons, and be up in the 
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morning to give the boys their 
breakfasts and see them away?” 

Mr Logan waved his hand, as a 
man forestalled in what he was 
about to say. “There is no need 
for all that,” he said—* not the least 
need. The servant that has been 
with them all their days is just 
very well capable of seeing that 
they get off in time. And as for 
the little ones, I have heard of a 
fine school—in England.” 

Mrs Ogilvy threw up her arms 
with a cry. “A school—in Eng- 
land!” 

‘Which costs very little, and is 
just an excellent school—for the 
daughters of clergymen — but, I 
confess, it’s clergymen of the 
other Church: it is not proved yet 
if a Scotch minister will be 
allowed id 

“A thing that’s half charity,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, scornfully. “I 
did not think, Mr Logan, that you, 
that are come of well-kent folk, 
would demean yourself to that.” 

“She says—I mean, I’m told,” 
said the poor man, “ that it’s sought 
after by the very best. The Eng- 
lish have not our silly pride. When 
a thing is a good thing and freely 
offered ——” 

“You will not get it, anyway,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, quickly. ‘ You're 
not a clergyman according to the 
English way. Youre a Scotch 
minister. But if all this is to be 
done, I’m thinking it means that 
there will be no place for Susie at 
all in her father’s house.” 

“She will marry,” the minister 
said. 

“ And how can you tell that she 
will marry? Is she to do it whether 
she will or not? There might be 
more reasons than one for not 
marrying. It’s not any man she 
wants, but maybe just one man.” 

Mrs Ogilvy thought she was well 
aware what it was that had kept 
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Susie from marrying. Alas, alas! 
what would she think of him now 
if she saw him, and how could she 
bear to see the wonder and the pain 
reflected in Susie’s face ? 

“T thought,” said Mr Logan, 
rising up, “that I would have found 
sympathy from you. I thought 
you would have perceived that it 
was as much for Susie I was think- 
ing as for myself. She will never 
break the knot till it’s done for her. 
She thinks she’s bound to those 
bairns ; but when she sees they are 
all provided for without her id 

“The boys by the care of a ser- 
vant. The little ones in a school 
that is just disguised charity P 

“You're an old friend, Mrs Ogilvy, 
but not old enough or dear enough 
to treat my arrangements like that.” 

“Oh, go away, minister!” cried 
the mistress of the Hewan. She 
was beginning to remember that 
Robbie’s train might come in at any 
moment, and that she would not for 
the world have him brought face to 
face with Mr Logan without any 
warning or preparation. ‘‘Goaway! 
for we will never agree on this point. 
I’ve nothing to say against you for 
marrying. If your heart’s set upon 
it, you’ll do it, well I know; but to 
me Susie and the bairns are the 
first thing, and not the second. 
Say no more, say no more! for we’ll 
never agree.” 

“You'll not help me, then?” he 
said. 

“Help you! how am I to help 
you? I have nothing to do with 
it,” she cried. 

“With Susie,” he repeated. “T’ll 
not quarrel with you: you mean 
well, though you’re so severe. There 
is nobody like you that could help 
me with Susie. You could make 
her see my position — you could 
make her see her duty——-” 

“Tf it is her duty,” Mrs Ogilvy 
said, 








She could scarcely hear what he 
said in reply. Was that the gate 
again? and another step on the 
gravel? Her heart began to choke 
and to deafen her, beating so loud 
in her ears. Oh, if she could but 
get him away before Robbie, with 
his rough clothes, his big beard, his 
air of recklessness and vagabond- 
ism, should appear! She felt her- 
self walking before him to the 
door, involuntarily moving him on, 
indicating his path. I think he 
was too deeply occupied with his 
own affairs to note this ; but yet he 
was aware of something repellent 
in her aspect and tone. It was just 
like all women, he said to himself : 
to hear that a poor man was to get 
a little comfort to himself with a 
second wife roused up all their 
prejudices. He might have known. 

It was time for Robbie’s train 
when she got her visitor away. 
She sat down and listened to his 
footsteps retiring with a great re- 
lief. That sound of the gate had 
been a mistake. How often, how 
often had it been a mistake! She 
lingered now, sitting still, resting 
from the agitation that had seized 
upon her till the minister’s steps 
died away upon the road. And as 
soon as they were gone, listened, lis- 
tened over again, with her whole 
heart in her ears, for the others that 
now should come. 

It was six o’clock past! If he 
had come by this train he must have 
been here, and there was not an- 
other for more than an hour. He 
must have been detained. He 
must have been looking about the 
new things in the town, the new 
buildings, the things that had been 
changed in fifteen years, things that 
at his age were just the things a 
young man would remember; or 
perhaps the tailor might be altering 
something for him that he had to 
go back to try on, or perhaps—— 
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It would be all right anyway. 
What did six o’clock matter, or half- 
past seven, or whatever it was? It 
was a fine light summer night; there 
was plenty of time,—and nobody 
waiting for him but his mother, 
that could make every allowance. 
And it was not as if he had any- 
thing to do at home. He had noth- 
ing to do. And his first day in 
Edinburgh after so many years. 

She was glad, however, to hear 
the step of Janet, so that she could 
call her without rising from her seat, 
which somehow she felt too tired 
and feeble to do. 

“ Janet,” she said, “ you will just 
keep back the dinner. Mr Robert 
has been detained. I’ve been think- 
ing all day that perhaps he might 
be detained, maybe even later than 
this. If we said eight o’clock for 
once? It’s a late hour; but better 
that than giving him a bad dinner, 
neither one thing nor another, 
neither hot nor cold. Where were 
you going, my woman?” Mrs 
Ogilvy added abruptly, with a 
suspicious glance. 

‘‘T was just gaun to take a look 
out. I said to mysel’ I would just 
look out and see if he was coming: 
for it’s very true you say, a dinner 
in the dead thraws, neither hot nor 
cauld, is just worse than no dinner 
at all.” 

“ Just bide in your kitchen,” said 
her mistress, peremptorily. “ I'll let 
you know when my son comes.” 

“Oh, Til hear soon enough,” 
Janet said. And then the mother 
was left alone. But not undis- 
turbed : for presently Andrew’s slow 
step came round the corner, with 
a clanking of waterpots and the re- 
freshing sounds and smell of water- 
ing—that tranquil employment, 
all in accord with the summer 
evening, when it was always her 
custom to go out and have a talk 
with Andrew about the flowers. 
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She did not feel as if she could 
move to-night—her feet were cold 
and like lead, her cheeks burning, 
and her heart clanging in her throat. 
Nevertheless the bond of custom 
being on her, and a strong sense 
that to fulfil every usual occupation 
was the most satisfying exercise, 
she presently rose and went out, 
the pleasant smell of the refreshed 
earth and thirsty plants, bringing 
out all the sweetest home breath 
of the flowers, coming to meet her 
as she went forth to the open door. 

“It’s very good for them, Andrew, 
after this warm day.” 

“* Ay, it’s good for them,” Andrew 
said. 

“You will mind to shut up 
everything as soon as my son comes 
home,” she said. 

“Oh ay,” said Andrew, “ there 
was plenty said about it yestreen.” 

“ The sweet-williams are coming 
on nicely, Andrew.” 

“Ah,” said Andrew, “ they’re 
common things ; they aye thrive.” 

“They are very bonnie,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy ; “I like them better 
than your grand geraniums and 
things.” 

‘‘There’s nae accounting for 
tastes,” Andrew said, in his gruff 
voice. 

By this time she felt that she 
could not continue the conversation 
any longer, and went back to her 
chair inside. The sound of the 
flowing water, and even of Andrew 
clanking as he moved, was sweet to 
her. The little jar and clang fell 
sweetly into the evening, and they 
were so glad of that refreshing 
shower, the silly flowers! though 
maybe it would rain before the 
morning, and they would not need 
it. Then Andrew—though nobody 
could say he was quick, honest man ! 
—finished his task and went in. 
And there was a great quiet, the 
quiet of the falling night, though 
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the long light remained the same. 
And the time passed for the next 
train. Janet came to the dvor 
again with her heavy step. ‘“ He 
will no be coming till the nine 
train,” she said; “will you have 
the dinner up?” ‘Oh no,” cried 
Mrs Ogilvy ; “T’ll not sit down to 
a big meal at this hour of the night. 
Put out the beef to let it cool, and 
it will be supper instead of dinner, 
Janet.” 

‘* But you've eaten nothing, mem, 
since——” 

“ Am I thinking of what I eat! 
Go ben to your kitchen, and do 
what I tell you, and just leave me 
alone.” 

Janet went away, and the long 
vigil began again. She sat a long 
time without moving, and then she 
took a turn about the house, look- 
ing into his room for one thing, 
and looking at the piles of books 
that he had carried up-stairs. There 
were few traces of him about, for 
he had nothing to leave behind, 
—only the big rough cloak, of a 
shape she had never seen before, 
which was folded on a chair. She 
lifted it, with a natural instinct 
of order, to hang it up, and found 
falling from a pocket in it a big 
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badly printed newspaper, the same 
newspaper in which Mr Somerville 
had showed her herson’s name. She 
took it with her half consciously 
when she went down-stairs, but did 
not read it, being too much oc- 
cupied with the dreadful whirl of 
her own thoughts. Nine o’clock 
passed tvo, and the colourless hours 
ran on. And then there was the 
sound all over the house of Andrew 
fulfilling his orders, shutting up 
every window and door. When he 
came to the parlour to shut the 
window by which she sat, his little 
mistress, always so quiet, almost flew 
at him. “Man, have you neither 
sense nor reason!” she cried. It 
was more than she could bear to 
shut and bar and bolt when nobody 
was there that either feared or 
could come to harm. No one dis- 
turbed her after that. The couple 
in the kitchen kept very quiet, 
afraid of her. Deep night came on ; 
the last of all the trains rumbled by, 
making a great crash in the distance 
in the perfect stillness. There had 
been another time like this, when 
she had watched the whole night 
through. And midnight came and 
went again, and as yet there was 
no sound. 
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SENOUSSI, THE SHEIKH OF JERBOUB, 


WE in Western Europe are in- 
clined to regard all Moslems as 
belonging to one identical religion. 
We know that all are followers of 
Mahomet, and we do not trouble 
ourselves to inquire whether or 
not this great and growing world 
of Islam is broken up into divisions 
and sects. And yet Mussulmans 
differ on points of doctrine and 
observance to the full as much 
as Christians. Sectarianism is 
equally rife. The disciples of the 
different Mahomedan creeds mutu- 
ally distrust each other, just as do 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
Armenian and Greek. 

Moslems are, in the first place, 
as is well known, divided into 
two great branches, Sunnis and 
Shiahs, the latter found chiefly in 
Persia. But as offshoots of these 
two main divisions there are a 
multitude of minor confraternities, 
differing little as regards doctrine, 
but differing greatly in importance. 
These sects are for the most part 


‘creations of learned ascetics, each 


with some theological theory of 
his own, who have gone abroad 
preaching their tenets, and draw- 
ing to themselves disciples among 
races easily roused to religious en- 
thusiasm. They generally prosper 
exceedingly for a time. A local 
movement rapidly gains strength 
among emotional superstitious 
people such as are found in Africa 
and Western Asia. An obscure 
priest, gifted with originality and 
resolution, and favoured by for- 
tune, will from time to time shake 
the whole Mahomedan world, and 
create for himself a name more 
lasting than that of the great 
Mussulman conquerors of the past. 
The founder of a Moslem sect 
generally gives to it his name. 


Thus in Morocco there is the great 
Muley Taib order, headed by the 
Sherif of Wazan. In Arabia there 
is the order of Wahabees. And 
the Senoussi confraternity is so 
called after its spiritual head, 
Sheikh Mohamed es Senoussi of 
Jerboub, who is styled “El 
Mahdi.” 

“El Mahdi” can best be trans- 
lated as “the guide.” Moslems 
generally are looking for the 
coming of a prophet. Sunnis and 
Shiahs agree in expecting the 
appearance of a Mahdi or Messiah. 
But they differ as to the manner 
of his manifestation. Sunnis be- 
lieve the coming Mahdi to be a 
new prophet. Shiahs hold that 
he will be an Imam, who has dis- 
appeared, but who will reappear 
as the expected Messiah. There 
have been many prophecies as to 
how he will declare his divine 
mission, as to marks on his 
body by which he will be known, 
as to his parentage, and as to the 
result of his appearance on earth. 
And, since so much difference of 
opinion exists on these points, it 
is not wonderful that adventurers 
have more than once since the 
death of Mahomet declared them- 
selves to be the Mahdi, and have 
induced others to believe in them. 
Impostors of this class have been 
especially successful in North 
Africa, where nearly all Moslems 
belong to the Sunni division ; 
but in this country the name of 
Mahdi has definitely become asso- 
ciated with Mohamed Ahmed of 
Dongola, the boat-builder, who 
wrested the Nile provinces from 
the Khedive in spite of British 
protection, under whose banners 
the Arabs fought us at El Teb, 
at Abu Klea, and at M‘Neill’s 
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zeriba, and who died at Omdur- 
man just as the Nile Expedition- 
ary Force, foiled in its attempt to 
save Khartum, retired from the 
Soudan. Mohamed Ahmed chose 
a singularly auspicious moment for 
proclaiming himself Mahdi. The 
rapacity and misgovernment of the 
pashas in the Egyptian Soudan 
had inflamed the whole popula- 
tion against the existing régime. 
Discontent had long been smoul- 
dering among the warrior tribes 
that Mehemet Ali had subdued. 
A leader and head was all that 
was required to sweep the feeble 
representatives of the Khedive back 
to the Nile delta. And when the 
eloquent and astute Mohamed 
Ahmed, who, before he became in- 
toxicated by success, maintained 
the austerity and asceticism charac- 
teristic of a holy man, suddenly 
declared himself to be the Mahdi, 
all flocked to his standard, not 
merely egged on by religious 
enthusiasm, but stirred by the 
hope of gaining freedom from an 
intolerable tyranny. Mohamed 
Ahmed, although apparently a 
man of no great administrative 
capacity, and qualified rather for 
the headship of a religious move- 
ment than for organising a mili- 
tary power or creating a new 
government, possessed the gift of 
selecting able assistants to help 
him. The emirs he appointed 
were resolute and efficient men, 
and at once the most remarkable 
and ambitious of them was the 
Khalifa Abdulla, who, on his de- 
cease, assumed the leadership of 
the dervish cause, and who now 
reigns at Omdurman as a despotic 
sovereign in all except the name. 
Mohamed Ahmed fulfilled neither 
in his person nor in the manner of 
the manifestation of his pretended 
mission from on high, the main 
conditions foretold of the Mahdi 
according to the Sunni doctrines 
and faith. The principal attributes 








of the Mahdi are, from the Sunni 
point of view, that he shall be of 
the Sherifian line, that he shall be 
proclaimed against his will and at 
Mecca, that he shall cause no 
strife by his appearance, and that 
at the time of his manifestation 
there shall be no Caliph. None of 
these conditions were fulfilled by 
Mohamed Ahmed; but his own 
name and that of his parents 
corresponded with those of the 
Prophet and his parents, and this, 
according to one prophecy, was one 
of the signs by which the Mahdi 
would be known. The tribesmen 
of the Egyptian Soudan, however, 
the Shilluks, Baggaras, Jaalin, and 
Hadendowa, knew of none of these 
things. They believed vaguely in 
the coming of a Mahdi, and, 
when this mysterious monk set 
the Khartum government at de- 
fiance, and with his disciples beat 
the troops sent out to crush him, 
they arose as one man, and a 
wave of religious fanaticism spread 
abroad such as had not been known 
for centuries. Mohamed Ahmed 
emerged from obscurity to find 
himself not merely a prophet, but 
also a conqueror and king. 

But while this strange personage 
figured for a few months among 
the excitable Arabs on the Nile 
as the Mahdi, there was living 
not far from the Egyptian border 
another holy man known also 
to his followers by the name of 
Mahdi. This was Mohamed es 
Senoussi, the Sheikh of Jerboub, 
who, when Mohamed Ahmed pro- 
claimed himself, was, and still is, 
the head of the most important 
Moslem sect in Africa. 

This sheikh is son of one Mo- 
hamed ben Ali ben Senoussi, a 
native of Algeria, and descended 
from Fatma, the only daughter of 
Mahomet. Mohamed ben Ali ben 
Senoussi was exiled early in the 
century by the Turks from Al- 
geria, and sought a refuge in that 
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hotbed of Mussulman fanaticism, 
Morocco, where he was received 
into the Muley Taib order, and 
where he soon made his mark as a 
preacher and theologian. After a 
sojourn of a few years in Fez and 
other Moorish cities, he deter- 
mined to proceed to Mecca, and 
he preached his way across North 
Africa, arousing no small stir in the 
territories he traversed, owing to 
his eloquence and erudition. He as- 
sumed the réle of a reformer striv- 
ing to purge the Moslem faith of 
spurious doctrines grafted on the 
teachings of the Prophet after his 
death. He spent some time in 
Cairo, where he vehemently spoke 
against the civilising processes in- 
stituted by Mehemet Ali, and he 
eventually reached Mecca. In 
the holy city his preachings 
attracted considerable attention 
and excited strong opposition. He 
built a convent ; but he failed, ap- 
parently, to gather to himself many 
disciples, and he resolved, there- 
fore, to seek a more promising field 
for his enterprise. He passed 
again through Egypt, and retired 
to the seclusion of the hills near 
ancient Cyrene, in the province of 
Barka, where, with the Sultan’s 
permission, he erected a convent 
or zawia; and he there began to 
gather around him other preachers, 
who spread his doctrines over this 
mountain tract, who built other 
zawias, and who spoke and taught 
in his name. This was about 
1845; and from this period the 
elder Senoussi may be said to have 
exchanged the réle of apostle and 
preacher for that of organiser and 
head. A few years later he moved 
south into the desert, and took up 
his residence at the oasis of Jer- 
boub, where he abode for the rest 
of his days. 

Jerboub lies on an important 
caravan route from north-western 
Africa to the Nile delta. Remote 
from civilisation, absolutely beyond 
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the control of either the Ottoman 
or the Egyptian Government, but 
not so far withdrawn from the 
Mediterranean as to prevent pil- 
grims from finding their way thence 
should they wish to visit the sheikh, 
the spot selected by the elder 
Senoussi as headquarters of the 
confraternity he was founding was 
singularly well fitted for the pur- 
pose. Through Jerboub pass great 
caravans on their way from Bar- 
bary, from Tripoli, and from the 
populous oases of the central 
Soudan, to the markets of Egypt. 
An extensive tract of date-bearing 
territory, supporting numbers of 
inhabitants, would have militated 
against the privacy and mysticism 
essential to a holy man. Jerboub 
consists of a great zawia and noth- 
ing else. No stranger can come 
thither unknown. No dweller can 
withdraw therefrom without his 
absence being noted and the direc- 
tion taken by him being traced. 
No small judgment and foresight 
were displayed in choosing this 
little secluded oasis for a sanc- 
tuary, and its selection has prob- 
ably not been the least of the 
causes that have given to the re- 
markable Mussulman revival iden- 
tified with the name of Senoussi 
its success and its power. 

In addition to inculcating a re- 
turn to the teachings of the Koran 
pure and simple, Senoussi the 
elder advocated a religious form 
of government, under which the 
priesthood would be recognised to 
be political as well as spiritual 
leaders. This principle was in- 
sisted upon also by the emissaries 
he sent out, and these put their 
theories in practice. For whenever 
they founded a colony in some 
remote outlandish spot, they also 
created a civil administration 
under their own control. They 
established good order and dis- 
cipline, and instituted a settled 
government. So that these se- 
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cluded zawias gradually grew into 
political as well as religious centres. 
And the number of them grew 
apace. For Senoussi laid special 
stress on the building of zawias 
and mosques by his disciples 
wherever they went; and this is 
the reason for the great develop- 
ment in the number of these con- 
vents that has taken place —a 
development still going on. Se- 
noussi, however, always acknow- 
ledged the Sultan as Caliph 
of Islam, declaring him to be 
head of the faith, but cunningly 
inserting the proviso that this was 
dependent on adherence to the 
true religion, thus enabling him- 
self at any time to pronounce the 
right forfeited. As a matter of 
fact, although the present Senoussi 
at one time declared the Sultan to 
be no longer Caliph, a prolonged 


rupture between Jerboub and Con-- 


stantinople does not appear ever 
to have occurred. A peculiarity 
indeed of the Senoussi sect is, that 
stern and strict as are the tenets 
of its members, the doctrines ad- 
mit of considerable elasticity. 
Many examples could be given of 
this. For instance, according to 
the teachings and spirit of the 
Koran, the fair sex should be held 
in subjection and contempt. But 
among the Tebus, a large and 
powerful tribe south of Fezzan, 
the emisaries from Jerboub found 
the women not only to be intel- 
lectually superior to the men, but 
also to hold a social position utterly 
opposed to Moslem ideas. So the 
Senoussi preachers preached to the 
women, and skilfully won them 
over to the cause, and then through 
female influence they gained over 
the whole tribe. In fact, owing 
to the very elasticity of its doc- 
trines, the sect manages to absorb 
into itself other minor orders ; 
and this peculiarity has tended to 
greatly expedite its extension. 
But as regards infidels the ruleg 





of the order are very severe, 
and especially towards Christians, 
against whom the Senoussi priest- 
hood endeavour, not without suc- 
cess, to inflame their flocks. 
French writers attribute the de- 
plorable massacres of exploring 
missions that have pushed south- 
wards from Algeria and Tunis 
entirely to the fanaticism stirred 
up by these militant monks; and 
in this theory they are probably 
not very far wrong. 

The propaganda emanating from 
Jerboub extended in an extraor- 
dinary manner. In 1859 the name 
of the Sheikh es Senoussi was held 
in respect, not only among the 
oases of Barka and the neighbour- 
hood, but far to the south in the 
Soudan among the negro races 
peopling the vast tracts that lie 
between Khartum and Senegal. 
It was at this time that the wan- 
dering Algerian ascetic, who by 
the force of personal example, and 
by a capacity for organisation, and 
for inspiring enthusiasm of no 
common order, was developing a 
spiritual and temporal power over 
a huge area of wilderness dotted 
with widely separated but rich and 
thickly inhabited patches of oasis, 
died, and nominated as his suc- 
cessor his son, Mohamed es Sen- 
oussi, the present Sheikh of Jer- 
boub. Before his death he appears 
clearly to have hinted that his son 
was the Mahdi, and the Senoussi 
is now known among his followers 
as Mohamed el Mahdi, although 
he does not seem ever to have 
claimed a right to the title. 

During the two decades that 
elapsed between the death of the 
founder of the Senoussi order and 
the date of Mohamed Ahmed’s 
appearance as chief of a religious 
crusade and as Madhi, the mosques 
and zawias of the confraternity 
centred in Jerboub continued to 
multiply. All the more important 
oases scattered over the desert be- 
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tween the Nubian Nile and the 
land of the wild Tuaregs became 
centres of Moslem activity. By 
means of caravans, and through 
the instrumentality very largely 
of slaves liberated by the influence 
of the Senoussi priesthood, and 
converted into emissaries of the 
sect, the important kingdom of 
Wadai, west of the Egyptian pro- 
vince of Darfur, was gained over, 
and its Sultan acknowledged the 
spiritual supremacy of the Sheikh 
of Jerboub. These emissaries 
pushed westwards into Bornu and 
to the territories bordering on 
Lake Chad. Fezzan became stud- 
ded through its whole length and 
breadth with zawias. At the great 
caravan centre, Ghadames, on the 
confines of Tunis, and at Ghat, far- 
ther to the south, convents sprang 
up. Among the Tuaregs the 
Senoussi propaganda made great 
way. Zawias were built in Egypt, 
at Dongola and at Constantinople. 
Some were set up in Asia. In 
Morocco disciples of the sect formed 
colonies at Fez, at Tetuan, and 
even at Tangier. So that at the 
time of the insurrection in the 
Egyptian Soudan, Mohamed el 
Mahdi was the most important 
priest in North Africa, with a fol- 
lowing more numerous than the 
Sherif of Wazan, the Moorish 
Pope, could lay claim to, and re- 
spected in the Sultan’s African 
dominions—Egypt and the Egyp- 
tian Soudan perhaps excepted—far 
more than the Caliph himself. 

Nor had the growth of this 
great Moslem revival failed to 
attract some attention in Europe. 
Rohlfs, Haimann, Philebert, and 
others wrote of it. So far back 
as 1864 the French traveller Du- 
veyrier had—in a work entitled 
‘Exploration du Sahara ; les Tou- 
aregs du Nord’—drawn attention 
to it, and to the menace that it 
offered to the French empire south 
of the Mediterranean. In later 
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writings the same author has 
studied its development exhaus- 
tively and in detail. But all this 
time the Sheikh es Senoussi dwelt 
in seclusion in his great convent 
of Jerboub, unseen save by the 
most intimate and trusted coun- 
sellers, an austere and mysterious 
divine, invested in the eyes of his 
disciples with a special holiness 
owing to the retirement in which 
he lived. His influence was being 
exerted by peaceful means. He 
made no open claim to be the 
Messiah. He was undoubtedly 
descended from the Prophet. His 
blue eyes and a mark between his 
shoulders were signs that the com- 
ing Mahdi was to be known by. 
All was going smoothly, when the 
other and militant Mahdi made 
his appearance on the Nile. 

The existence of two Mahdis at 
the same time was clearly impos- 
sible. To a people gifted with 
a sense of humour, the situation 
would have had many elements of 
the ridiculous. But the tribes of 
the Soudan and to the north take 
things seriously. They took their 
Mahdis very seriously indeed. The 
Baggaras, Jaalin, and other dwel- 
lers in the Egyptian provinces ac- 
cepted the ambitious, daring, ener- 
getic Mohamed Ahmed at his own 
valuation, the recluse of Jerboub 
being without a following in these 
parts. The disciples of Senoussi 
remained firm in their religious 
opinions: their confidence was in 
no way shaken that their vener- 
ated head would turn out to be 
the Mahdi, and they regarded the 
Dongola boat-builder as an im- 
postor. Mohamed Ahmed, with 
characteristic effrontery, wrote to 
the Sheikh es Senoussi, appealing 
to him to join the dervish cause, 
and nominating him one of. his 
emirs. To be patronised in this 
fashion by the rival Mahdi must 
have been very irritating to the 
Mahdi of Jerboub, who, however, 
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maintained an attitude of reserve, 
vouchsafing no reply to the mis- 
sion. But messengers were sent 
south to Wadai and neighbouring 
states, where the people acknow- 
ledged Senoussi, warning them 
against the false Mahdi who was 
manifesting his pretended mission 
by slaughter and rapine, and who, 
on the pretext of regenerating the 
world by force of arms, was merely 
gratifying a sordid and mundane 
ambition. And this policy of 
masterly inactivity on the part of 
the Mahdi, who seemed for a while 
to be eclipsed, succeeded. For 
Mohamed Ahmed failed to make 
way in the territories of the Se- 
noussi sect, and his death left the 
Sheikh of Jerboub still vaguely 
enjoying the character of Mahdi 
over an area far vaster than the 
Egyptian Soudan. Senoussi’s posi- 
tion was perhaps shaken for a 
time, but not for long; and now 
that what is called the dervish 
movement in this country is on 
the decline, it seems not impossible 
that the influence of Jerboub may 
gradually spread itself over the 
Nile basin. At one time, indeed, 
it seemed as if an open conflict 
was about to break out between 
the dervishes and the forces of the 
Senoussi sect. Major Wingate 
tells of it in his ‘Mahdi-ism and 
the Sudan.’ How one Abu Gem- 
aizeh came from Wadai into Dar- 
fur with a large army, and was 
known as Senoussi, and how he 
prospered for a while, perform- 
ing miracles and gaining victories, 
but how he was eventually de- 
feated by a dervish emir and died. 
The Mahdi of Jerboub appears 
never openly to have approved of 
this resort to arms; but he must 
have been aware of what was going 
on, and his influence in Wadai is 
such that the invasion of dervish 
territory would scarcely have taken 
place without his at least tacit 
consent. The collapse of Abn 


Gemaizeh’s combinations against 
the dervishes in Darfur, which 
took place in 1889, ended the 
matter. And although since that 
time the authority of Mohamed 
Ahmed’s successor in the western 
provinces of what was formerly 
the Egyptian Soudan has been 
somewhat unstable, little more 
has been heard of a Senoussi 
movement threatening Omdur- 
man. 

While the result of Mohamed 
Ahmed’s crusade has merely been 
to substitute for the oppressive rule 
of the pashas a government still 
more tyrannical, a government 
based at the outset on religious 
principles but now degenerated 
into a mere military despotism ; 
while the pretended divine mis- 
sion of the Mahdi of Khartum 
has converted smiling provinces 
into a wilderness, and has deci- 
mated tribes warlike only when 
driven to it by misrule, and when 
inspired by fanaticism, —the spread 
of the doctrines of Senoussi and 
the extension of the influence of 
Jerboub have carried into most 
districts touched thereby peace 
and prosperity in their train. It 
is impossible not to draw com- 
parisons between the consequen- 
ces that have resulted from these 
two remarkable Moslem revivals, 
very much to the disadvantage of 
the dervish movement. For, al- 
though the tenets of the Senoussi 
confraternity favour not the spread 
of civilisation, and tend to dis- 
courage real progress, the priests 
and emissaries of the order en- 
deavour to promote agriculture 
and encourage thrift in the dis- 
tricts where they are at work. 
By opening new wells, by planting 
crops, and by carefully attending 
to the culture of the date-palms 
which form the main wealth of 
the oases of North Africa, they 
have created new centres of popu- 
lation, and have thereby opened 
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up fresh routes into the far in- 
terior absolutely under control of 
the order. Under the influence 
of these preachers, districts like 
the Jebel Akhdar hills near 
Cyrene are regaining a prosperity 
lost since the early days of the 
Christian era. In the territories 
acknowledging the spiritual su- 
premacy of Mohamed es Senoussi, 
the title given to him of Mahdi 
has no terrors for the people. 
They respect him, and not only 
him, but also his deputies, and 
the situation is utterly different 
from that prevailing on the Nile, 
where the Khalifa Abdulla sways 
by the power of the sword. 
Mahdism as associated with the 
name of Mohamed Ahmed is al- 
most dead ; Mahdism as it might 
be associated with the name of 
Mohamed es Senoussi is a force 
dormant at present, but represent- 
ing a formidable and growing 
power. <A mighty religious or- 
ganisation it was before Mohamed 
Ahmed was heard of, and a mighty 
religious organisation it remains. 
Jerboub itself forms a religious 
capital, and includes a university 
of the order. There is a small 
walled town containing a mosque, 
containing also the tomb of the 
elder Senoussi, and the remainder 
of the dwellings are devoted to 
the use of the sheikh, of his 
chief counsellors, and of religious 
students. It is said to include 
great stores of arms ; but this does 
not seem to be correct, and reports 
as to the existence of an arsenal 
within its gates appear to be 
wholly unfounded. If Mohamed 
es Senoussi has collected war- 
material and artillery, as some 
writers assert, they must be con- 
cealed in some neighbouring oasis 
or convent, and their whereabouts 
is probably known only to the 
most trusted. The university 
serves as the source whence 
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preachers of the Senoussi doc- 
trines and confidential emissaries 
of the sheikh are drawn. There 
are a considerable number of 
students, and as soon as_ these 
have gained the necessary ac- 
quaintance with the rules, prin- 
ciples, and objects of the order, 
they go abroad to enlighten the 
nomads and barbarians dwelling 
beyond the area of Jerboub in- 
fluence, and to win them to their 
faith. It is said that all the 
preparations exist necessary for 
transporting Mohamed el Mahdi, 
with the arms he is supposed to 
have at command, and with the 
treasure with which he is credited, 
away from the seat of spiritual 
government to some fresh refuge 
in the desert, should danger 
threaten. Caravans of camels 
are said to be held in readiness 
in zawias in the vicinity of Jer- 
boub, destined to convey to a 
place of safety the sheikh and all 
that he possesses worth taking 
away. But estimates that French 
writers have made as to the fight- 
ing strength of the Senoussi fol- 
lowing in and immediately round 
Jerboub, of the great collections 
of war-material there gathered 
together, and of wealth amassed 
and treasured in its vaults, would 
seem to be overdrawn. 

The zawias of the order are in 
isolated districts, as already stated, 
centres of civil as well as of re- 
ligious government. In places like 
Tripoli and Benghazi, in Fez or in 
Cairo, a zawia is, of course, merely 
a convent with no administrative 
functions vested in its chief. At 
the head of each is a priest called 
the mokaddem, who is appointed 
directly by Sheikh es Senoussi. 
This functionary presides over the 
disciples of the neighbourhood as 
regards religious matters, inculcates 
upon them their duties, performs 
the observances, initiates new dis- 
c 
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ciples into the mysteries of the 
sect, and acts as apostle and agent 
of the sheikh. In important places 
like Ghadames and Murzuk there 
are several zawias, the mokaddem 
of each having his own congrega- 
tion. Learned and eloquent, pious 
and earnest, ever practisers of what 
they preach, the presiding priests 
of the Senoussi zawias are ideal in- 
struments for carrying out the work 
of the hermit of Jerboub. They 
possess exactly those gifts and 
qualities calculated to impress the 
ignorant, pliable, superstitious peo- 
ple with whom they come in con- 
tact. In oases where no govern- 
ment exists, there is attached to 
each zawia a vakil, who holds a 
position subordinate to the mokad- 
dem, but who is responsible for 
the civil administration. The va- 
kil rules the community, levies 
taxes, and administers justice. He 
is appointed direct from Jerboub, 
with which he is in constant com- 
munication, and whither he remits 
the balance of revenue derived 
from taxation after local expenses 
have been defrayed. In large 
oases containing many zawias, one 
mokaddem is especially chosen as 
chief priest, and a vakil is ap- 
pointed to assist him in civil mat- 
ters. The whole system is care- 
fully organised ; and although the 
Sheikh es Senoussi and his chief 
counsellors keep a watchful eye 
over its working, there is suflicient 
decentralisation to give local au- 
thorities a sense of responsibility 
and to maintain them in activity. 
The Senoussi zawias have gradu- 
ally gained almost a monopoly of 
the extensive traffic and trade that 
connects the Negroid states of Wa- 
dai, Bornu, and Borgo, and the 
nominally Turkish province of 
Fezzan, with the Mediterranean 
coast. Slaves form a principal 
article of commerce, and to many 
zawias large numbers of negroes 
are attached, who have been liber- 
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ated, who have embraced the Mos- 
lem religion according to the teach- 
ings of the sect, and who form 
devoted adherents of the Mahdi 
of Jerboub. Slave-trade is con- 
trary to the teachings of the Ko- 
ran; and the local representatives 
of the Jerboub Government do 
not, perhaps, openly encourage it. 
But they certainly take advantage 
of a system that they could end if 
they wished to do so ; and with the 
extension of the Senoussi propa- 
ganda the traffic in human beings, 
which is so melancholy a feature 
in the social conditions of the 
Dark Continent, has certainly not 
decreased in the area embraced. 

It is the practice at the different 
zawias to hospitably entertain for 
a while all Moslem strangers who 
may present themselves, to greet 
them cordially and treat them with 
friendliness, and thereby to gain 
their confidence, to work upon 
their feelings, and to endeavour to 
enlist them as disciples. Senoussi 
and his followers recognise that 
worldly methods are not among 
the least effective in pushing their 
influence. The tact displayed in 
small matters such as these has 
aided much in promoting the 
cause and in winning converts. 
In theory the tenets of the order 
are stern, unbending, and em- 
blematic of Islam. In practice the 
disciples of Senoussi show, in many 
respects, a liberal-mindedness and 
adaptability to circumstances char- 
acteristic rather of the least big- 
oted of Christian Churches. A 
religion worked on these jesuiti- 
cal principles, a religion, moreover, 
that promotes prosperity, should, 
in such a field of activity, continue 
to prosper. 

What will be the end of it all ? 
Will this mysterious Mohamed es 
Senoussi proclaim himself Mahdi, 
or be suddenly openly acclaimed 
as such by his vast following? 
Will he follow the example of 
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Mohamed Ahmed, and go forth 
at the head of crowds of fanatical 
warriors to force himself upon 
those who do not believe in his 
name? Or will he continue for 
the rest of his days a hermit and 
recluse in his desert home? It is 
said that he meant to proclaim 
himself Mahdi in 1882, but that 
the appearance of the other Mahdi 
made him hold his hand. It is by 
no means certain that he believes 
himself to be the Mahdi at all, or 
that he has any intention of claim- 
ing the title. But such is his 
hold upon his followers that, were 
he to take action, were he to 
announce himself to be the looked- 
for Messiah, they would almost 
certainly acknowledge him as such 
with enthusiasm. And, were a 
Jehad or religious war to be then 
preached by his mokaddems, the 
whole of North Africa might be 
set in a blaze, and the consequences 
to French, British, and Turkish 
authority in this part of the world 
might be very grave. 

At present the Sheikh of Jer- 
boub certainly possesses far more 
political power in the provinces of 
Tripoli, of Barka, and of Fezzan, 
which are marked on maps as 
Ottoman territory, than does the 
Sultan. The authority of the 
Porte—although the name of the 
Sultan is respected in the middle 
territories of North Africa far 
more than in the districts that 
tasted Egyptian rule—really ex- 
tends but a few miles inland of 
Tripoli and Benghazi. Turkish 
kaimakams exist here and there, 
but only on suffrance. It has been 
the policy of Senoussi to maintain 
fairly friendly relations with Con- 
stantinople; and the Ottoman 
governors of Tripoli and Barka 
and their subordinates have no 
doubt received instructions to 
avoid all cause of quarrel with the 
forces of the confraternity. Some 
imprudent action on the part of 
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the representatives either of the 
Porte or of the Sheikh of Jerboub 
might possibly bring about a con- 
flict ; but the chances of hostilities 
in this direction are small. Pres- 
ents have passed between Mo- 
hamed el Mahdi and Abdul 
Hamid, and a trusted representa- 
tive of the sheikh is generally to 
be found in Stamboul. As long 
as mutual forbearance guides the 
dealings of the rival forces in 
Turkey in Africa, the Senoussi 
movement is in this quarter likely 
to continue in the main a religious 
one. 

Towards the Khedivial Govern- 
ment Senoussi has shown no en- 
mity, nor has the growth of British 
influence and authority at Cairo 
brought about any change of atti- 
tude at Jerboub. In the long 
struggle between the forces of 
Egypt and those of Mohamed 
Ahmed and the Khalifa Abdulla, 
the sheikh appears to have fav- 
oured the Egyptian rather than the 
dervish cause. But this probably 
is attributable more to hatred of a 
rival Mahdi and his works than to 
love for the Khedivial Government. 
On Egypt as it is, and on Egypt 
as it was before the Soudan insur- 
rection, Senoussi has never had any 
hold, nor do any determined efforts 
appear to have been made to push 
the doctrines of his sect on this 
side. It is indeed somewhat 
strange that, in fields so promis- 
ing for the enterprise of emissaries 
from Jerboub as were Darfur and 
Kordofan before Mohamed Ahmed’s 
appearance as Mahdi, the seeds of 
the new religious order should not 
have been more generally implant- 
ed. The extraordinary success of 
the Mahdi of Khartum in winning 
practically the whole population of 
the Egyptian Soudan to his cause, 
shows that this part of Africa was 
ripe for the development of a reli- 
gious revival. However, Mahdism 
according to Mohamed Ahmed has 
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effectually checked the spread of 
Senoussi influence west of Wadai 
during the past decade, and any 
attempt to develop it in this direc- 
tion by a resort to war seems im- 
probable. With the decline of the 
dervish movement—a decline now 
rapidly taking place—the recluse 
of Jerboub may deem it desirable 
to send out his apostles to preach 
the tenets of his sect in the lands 
once swayed by the Mahdi of 
Khartum and his Khalifa. But 
the work will be carried out insidi- 
ously and in quiet, rather than by 
deeds of violence or by actions 
calculated to cause stirring events. 
Should, however, in the near future 
the Baggaras, Jaalin, Dinkas, Shil- 
luks, and other kindred tribes in 
the Nile basin accept the Senoussi 
doctrines, as the people of Wadai 
and Bornu have accepted them, 
the Senoussi confraternity will be- 
come a power more formidable to 
Egypt than was the dervish move- 
ment when at its height. For the 
Nile delta will be threatened not 
only from the south down the nar- 
row valley of the great river, but 
also from the west, and at uncom- 
fortably close quarters. 

But from the political point of 
view, interest in the future of the 
Senoussi confraternity is centred 
more especially in its progress south 
of Tunis and Algeria, and in the re- 
lations between this formidable re- 
ligious and political force and the 
French. And the French know 
it. The wardens of the border- 
lands, where French outposts look 
out into the desert, know that a 
wave of fanaticism, spreading 
abroad over the nomads wander- 
ing beyond the sand-hills and the 
mirage, may bring down upon 
them a mighty host, and may com- 
pass much evil. To the apostles 
of French spread-eagleism in North 
Africa, to the advocates of trans- 
Sahara railway communication, to 
the coveters after Ghadames, Ghat, 


and other places which the Porte 
claims as Turkish ground, Senoussi 
is somewhat of a bogey. They 
ascribe it to the machinations of 
the malevolent monks sent forth 
from Jerboub, that the traveller 
who penetrates beyond the mili- 
tary cordon that marks the south- 
ern limit of French administration 
carries his life in his hand. Even 
before the annexation of Tunis, 
the hostility of the Senoussi con- 
fraternity was much dreaded in 
Algeria, and the absorption of that 
important Moslem territory into 
the French-African empire has not 
tended to render this hostility less 
acute. The restlessness and spas- 
modic enterprise of the Algerian 
and Tunisian administrations is of 
a character to excite grave sus- 
picions in the oriental mind. The 
people of the interior probably 
credit the French with designs 
that they do not entertain, and 
that they could not put in execu- 
tion. Incidents such as the French 
claim to Tuat, which the Sultan 
of Morocco maintains is his, do 
not tend to dispel alarm ; and the 
fact that the Moorish rights to 
the possession of this oasis are of 
the most shadowy character, makes 
little difference. The Tuaregs are 
a wild, warlike, and numerous 
people, of a kind easily arousable 
to religious fanaticism by skilful 
handling. And if Senoussi and 
his disciples get these nomads 
under their control, and stir them 
up to deeds of violence, there may 
be trouble. Moreover, the name 
of Senoussi is known in Morocco ; 
and the fact that the founder of 
the confraternity was a member 
of the Muley Taib order, has es- 
tablished a kind of link between 
these two sects. A religious crus- 
ade against French authority in 
North Africa started by Mohamed 
el Mahdi might stir the Moors 
and the wild Berber tribes of 
Morocco to make war on their 
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eastern neighbours, and such a 
movement Muley Hassan’s succes- 
sor would he powerless to check. 
At Ghadames the French may 
almost any day come into conflict 
with the Senoussi confraternity, 
for they are displaying military 
activity in that quarter, and the 
place is said to be devoted to the 
interests of the Mahdi of Jerboub. 
That the forces of Islam involved 
in the widespreading ramifications 
of the Senoussi sect menace the 
existence of French authority in 
North Africa it would be exag- 
geration to allege; that they even 
threaten its security to a serious 
extent may not perhaps be the 
case; but that they oppose a bar- 
rier to a French annexation of the 
great tracts intervening between 
Senegal and Algeria there can be 
no question. A false move on the 
part of the Paris Government, of 
the executive in Algiers or Tunis, 
or even of some subordinate official 
on the southern confines of the 
French possessions, might of a 
sudden arouse the fanaticism of 
the dwellers beyond the outposts, 
and the news of it would spread 
like wildfire over the Sahara and 
the Soudan. Then Mohamed el 
Mahdi might think his time was 
come, might proclaim religious 
war, and might bring into play 
the vast resources placed at his 
command by the strange organisa- 
tion that bears his name. Senoussi 
has shown no taste for strife. The 
Mahdi is not to be a man of war. 
But it is the unexpected which 
always happens in these lands, 
and the sheikh may find some day 
circumstances too strong for him. 
That these people when they mus- 
ter under the banner of Islam for 
fight are formidable the insurrec- 
tion in the Soudan has served to 
show. 

It does not by any means neces- 
sarily follow that a resort to arms 
on the part of the Senoussi con- 
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fraternity should be preceded by, 
or should involve, a proclamation 
by the recluse of Jerboub that he 
is the Messiah. The intentions, 
the hopes, and the views, as re- 
gards his own réle on earth, of 
Mohamed el Mahdi are not known. 
But it must be confessed that this 
mysterious personage has some 
excuse for believing himself to be, 
as his father said he was, the 
Mahdi whose coming is expected. 
A mystic being enshrouded in an 
atmosphere of saintliness, dwelling 
in a convent citadel remote from 
the world; a man of piety and 
prayer, who has, slowly and for a 
long time unnoticed, been at work 
regenerating whole races by means 
of emissaries quoting a few simple 
religious dogmas; a man given 
the name of Mahdi, but not claim- 
ing it; a man, moreover, fulfilling 
many of the conditions that the 
looked-for Messiah is to fulfil,— 
Senoussi the younger may really 
think that he is what his disciples 
hope him to be. Nor does it 
follow that the assumption by the 
sheikh of Jerboub, publicly and 
without reserve, of the position of 
Mahdi, would involve grave politi- 
cal consequences, or that it would 
greatly extend the influence of his 
sect. But it is characteristic of 
the Moslem faith that in its his- 
tory and its development politics 
are ever blended with religion, 
and that it is when the imagina- 
tion and emotions of its disciples 
are worked on, that startling and 
strange events occur. Senoussi 
the younger has for more than 
thirty years headed a great re- 
ligious movement ; he has reached 
the afternoon of life, and evening 
is stealing upon him: if he be- 
lieves himself to be the Mahdi, or 
if he intends to pose as such, he 
should be up and doing. Will he 
be gathered to his fathers a pro- 
phet, or will he sink into the grave 
merely a high priest ? 
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‘“‘THe face of a country,” says 
Joyce, in his admirable book on 
Irish place-names, ‘is a book 
which, if it be deciphered correctly 
and read attentively, will unfold 
more than ever did the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persia or the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt.” Very 
true: the names of places, like the 
heraldic signature of an old family, 
tell their story through long ages, 
with an emphasis to which only 
the utterly crude and unlettered 
can remain deaf. Thus Constan- 
tinople tells to all intelligent 
people not the mere story of the 
Turks who now hold it, but the 
story of the Roman Emperor who, 
in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury, virtually deserted Rome, and 
by planting himself in the midst 
of old Greek colonies, changed the 
empire of the Latins into an em- 
pire of the Greeks, which carried 
the language of Plato and St Paul 
through a whole thousand years as 
a living bridge betwixt the past 
and the present, centuries after the 
classical Latin of Cicero and Virgil 
had fallen into ruin, and been 
changed into an entirely new form 
by the genius of Dante and his 
Florentine followers. In _ like 
manner Adrianople, in :pite of its 
Turkish dress, speaks to us audibly 
now, as it did through the long 
course of the middle ages, of the 
Catholic-minded omnipresence of 
the best of Roman Emperors, who 
ruled a mighty empire as a good 
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landlord does his estate, by living 
amongst his people, and caring for 


.them individually as a father does 


for ‘his children. In like fashion 
Alexandria in Egypt speaks of 
Alexander of Macedonia, and the 
wonderful military romance with 
which, in the course of a few years, 
he embraced the whole East as far 
as the Jordan with a sweep of 
Hellenic culture, destined in due 
season to open the whole world to 
the preaching of a Christian gos- 
pel in the language of the heathen 
Greeks. And again, the name of 
Cvresarea, the great harbour of Pales- 
tine, gives the signal to the rising 
power of Rome in the East from 
Augustus Cesar downwards, the 
ejection of the Hebrews from their 
old sacred capital under Titus, and 
the gradual transformation of the 
western half of the old civil govern- 
ment of Rome into an ecclesias- 
tical monarchy under the Pope. 

It is no wonder, therefore, 
especially in this age of rapid 
movement and easy travel, that 
books on topographical philology 
should be in the hands of tour- 
ists ; and Scotland is a country 
in this respect particularly happy, 
in being able to number such 
thorough workers as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr Johnston, Professor 
Mackinnon, and Mr MacDonald, 
as her guides through this region 
of interesting localities of the past. 
For guides are certainly required, 
and hard workers too; for obvious 
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as not a few names are which 
stand in the foreground of general 
history, the moment we descend 
into local designations, we find 
the significance of local names 
hidden from vulgar view by a 
mask through which only a curious 
historico - philological eye can 
pierce ; and this difficulty is found 
specially in Scotland, a country 
which, from the time of the Picts 
and Scots with whom the Romans 
had to do, has been occupied by a 
race who speak a language now 
unintelligible to the great mass of 
book-making and _ book - reading 
people in the three islands. The 
language is Gaelic, the same as 
the dialect of the Celtic spoken by 
our brave Highlanders who fought 
at Waterloo, and who preach at 
Dingwall and Inverness, with a 
certain infusion of the cognate 
member of the Celtic family in 
Wales, and a close tie of sister- 
hood with the Irish of the present 
day. In addition to this, there 
came a strong linguistic contagion 
from the north, which, while it 
entirely de-Celticised Orkney and 
Shetland, left not a few distinct 
traces of its action in the Hebrides 
and all along the west coast of 
Scotland and of England, as far 
south as the Isle of Man. In the 
main, however, it is in Gaelic, the 
language used every Sunday by 
Christian preachers to Christian 
people in the regions north of 
Perth, that the places through 
which the Highland tourist passes 
tell their tale; and this makes 
their signature as unintelligible to 
the great majority of travelling 
questioners as if it had been 
Hebrew or Finnish or Chinese. 
But there is a certain amount of 
delusion here, natural enough no 
doubt both to Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, brought up, as_ they 
generally are, in total ignorance 
of their philological surround- 


ings; the fact of the matter 
being, that in dealing with Gaelic 
the Englishman or Lowland Scot 
is dealing with a sister tongue, 
where, without pretending to any 
curious philological science, he 
must expect to find evident traces 
of near relationship. When a 
Scot goes across the German Ocean 
to Germany or Holland, Norway 
or Denmark, he must be very 
stupid indeed if, in every shop- 
window and in every flying news- 
paper, he does not know to meet 
an old friend in a new dress. 
And, though the relationship of 
Gaelic to English is much less 
close than the tie that binds Eng- 
lish to German, still it is there, 
and presents itself with such strik- 
ing features of family likeness 
as to secure recognition without 
any very formal introduction. In 
what class of words, let us ask, 
should we expect to find the 
original identity of the old stock 
most palpably preserved? Of 
course, in words of the most com- 
mon and necessary use, denoting 
things and persons that belong to 
human life, from the cradle to 
the grave, and from the green 
meadow to the hill-top, — things 
which were not only near to the 
eyes and native to the life of the 
earliest speakers, but which are 
of a nature the very last possible 
to be affected by the invasion of 
strangers or the whims of fashion, 
such words as athar, mathair, 
brathair—words as plainly identi- 
cal with the Lat. pater, mater, 
and frater, as the Fr. pére, mére, 
and frére. Then lift up your eyes 
to the light when you awake from 
sleep, and you see solus, the light, 
plainly the Lat. sol, the sun, as 
opposed to the dorchadas or dark- 
ness out of which you have 
stept. You leap briskly up, and 
plant your foot on your mother 
earth — talamh—Lat. tellus, and 
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enjoy the freshness of the green 
grass, fewr, Lat. vir-idis, on the 
lon — Eng. lawn, a word immor- 
talised also in our mighty London 
—the dun or fort on the low 
ground beside the Thames — and 
familiar also to the Welsh ear in 
llan, seen in Lanark, and a few 
other Scottish names. You then 
look up to the peak of the lofty 
ben—Lat. pinna—which bounds 
your view, and casting your eye 
around, you are pleasantly lost in 
the luxuriant wealth of the adja- 
cent forest—coille, Lat. silva, Gr. 
vAn, and the graceful leafage of the 
lady-birch (beith) — betula. You 
enter the pine-grove behind your 
cottage, and are surprised to find 
that both this grove and this cot- 
tage assault your ears under the 
slightly modified form of craob and 
tigh—Lat. tignum. Then, if you 
are fond of bathing, you take a dip 
in the water that flows through 
the glen, and find that the bath 
which you are enjoying means in 
Gaelic bath, to drown, evidently 
the same as the Gr. Bdrrw, from 
which comes our baptise. Then 
you ask the peasant boy whom you 
meet after your dip what is the 
name of the river, and what is the 
Gaelic for water: the river, he 
says, is called the Hsk, and the 
Gaelic for water is wisge. ‘ Uisge/” 
you say, “that sounds very like 
whisky;” and so it is unquestion- 
ably, as the schoolmaster may tell 
you—uwisge-beatha, the full Gaelic 
for the strong drink of the moun- 
tains, being neither more nor less 
than a compound of wisge, water, 
and beatha, life, evidently the Lat. 
vita—eau de vie, as the French 
call it. But what is wisge? which 
appears also in the name of more 
than one Scottish river. The Esk 
is simply wisge, the water, the old- 
est form of the Lat. agua, which 
appears also, probably, in the Gr. 
"AxeAgos: and if further you happen 
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to have been at Aberfeldy, in beau- 
tiful Perthshire, singing to your- 
self “The Birks of Aberfeldy,” in 
a glen where no birches are now 
to be seen, you will certainly have 
visited the rush of waters to the 
south of the town called the Falls 
of Moness, which is simply a de- 
scriptive name composed of eas, a 
modification of the same root, and 
monadh, a high brow—Lat. mons 
—or moine, the Gaelic for peats, 
which are generally cut from the 
high ground. And not only in the 
Scottish Highlands, but in England 
also, and partially over all Europe, 
you will find that the names of 
rivers which, for obvious reasons, 
chiefly resist change of time, have 
a Gaelic or very old Aryan touch 
about them. This appears in the 
familiar name of the Avon, well 
known to all devout pilgrims to the 
land of Shakespeare, which is only 
a Celtic softening of the Lat. 
amnem, and which appears some- 
times curtailed into on or the 
simple n. Thus in France we have 
the Garonne, which in plain Gaelic 
is garb-abhuinn, or rough water ; 
and probably enough the final » in 
the Seine, the Rhone, and the 
Rhine has the same origin. 

Another common name for river, 
both in England and Scotland, is 
don, from Gaelic doimhne, deep, 
or donn, dark-brown, which ap- 
pears as simple Don in Aberdeen, 
anciently called Aberdon, and in 
England, Doncaster, with the 
familiar addition of caster, or 
Roman camp. And not only so, 
but the noble Thames itself, like 
the town of which it is the belt, is 
of Celtic origin, being obviously 
identical with tamh, Gr. dapydo, 
Eng. tame, from which also the 
Highland Tay, as contrasted with 
the roughness of the Garry and the 
downflow (taom, Lat. twmeo) of 
the Tummel, receives its signifi- 
cant designation. 
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And not only rivers, but wher- 
ever we turn our eyes, the great 
features of the country and the 
names of the oldest abodes of 
“food - eating mortals” speak to 
us, in language strange only to 
those who are unpractised to dis- 
cover an old friend with a new 
face. Ard, Lat. ardwus, meets us 
everywhere ; ach, a field, Lat. ager, 
Gr. dypés; imver and aber, Lat. 
infra, at the confluence of rivers 
—like Coblentz from confluentia. 
And in our pedestrian tours 
through the roadless wilderness 
of the Bens, whether we cross a 
deep pool (linne, Gr. Aiyvy, old 
Eng. lin), or a torrent roaring like 
a bull (the Zarf, Lat. tawrus, Gr. 
tavpos), or a rough ridge (drum, 
Lat. dorsum), or slide down a 
sloping brae (sliabh, Lat. clivus), 
we are always on ground where 
an intelligent young prizeman fresh 
from Eton or Fettes will find him- 
self as much at home as if, on a 
benefit night at Drury Lane or 
the Lyceum, he were to behold a 
fair friend paraded in old English 
dress to play the part of Cordelia 
or Lady Macbeth in Shakespeare. 

So far well. “Plain sailing,” 
you will say; “but are there no 
rocks, no shallows?” Certainly. 
The one great difficulty in Gaelic 
is the same as in English to all 
foreigners—the pronunciation. In 
other languages, as Italian and 
German, if you know how to spell 
a word you know how to pronounce 
it: the printed word indicates the 
spoken sound. In Gaelic it is uften 
otherwise—in some cases, indeed, 
systematically otherwise ; but the 
irregularity in these cases is sub- 
ject to a law, which a discriminat- 
ing ear can lightly comprehend. 
This and all other specialties in 
the practice of the languages, which 
age after age have left their traces 
on Scottish local names, will be 
found learnedly discussed in the 
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second, third, and fourth chapters 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s masterly 
volume ; but for popular purposes, 
the main point as it affects the 
pronunciation of Gaelic words is 
simply this: When a language in 
a fixed literary form passes into a 
new language, under foreign in- 
fluences—such as Latin when it 
became French—new ears and new 
habits of articulation combine to 
give the old word a new form, by 
a process which may best be com- 
pared to the change which a rough 
chip of granite suffers when its 
edges are smoothed off by the flow 
of the mountain torrent, or the 
plash of the ocean wave. This 
process, as observed in Gaelic, 
shows itself principally in three 
forms—simple curtailment, drop- 
ping of initial or terminational 
affixes ; shaving or softening down 
a rough letter into its cognate 
smooth; or last, in absolute ex- 
trusion of the rough letter, with 
the consequent resolution of two 
syllables into one. Thus, exactly 
as in Italian the Lat. laborem 
becomes /Javoro, so in Gaelic, 6 
becomes bh = v in the flexion of 
verbs and nouns; and generally 
this 4 is used in Gaelic not merely 
for softening the consonant to 
which it is appended, but for ab- 
solute extrusion, as soirbheas, pro- 
nounced soeras, and soforth. An- 
other familiar example is gabhar, 
a goat, which, as it appears to the 
eye, is plainly a softened variety 
of the Lat. caper, a goat; but 
when the / with its overwhelming 
smoothness is allowed to sweep 
away the labial consonant alto- 
gether, the ear finds only gour 
left, as in Ardgour, Kilgour, and 
other familiar names of places and 
persons, in which it requires the 
practised ear of a_ philologer 
to recognise the original type. 
But more confounding still it is 
when the extrusion of the medial 
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consonant between two vowels is 
accompanied with the dropping of 
the initial consonant, as in athar, 
father, pronounced aar, where as 
in lan, for plenus, full, the initial 
p altogether disappears. The 
levelling influence of this h at 
the end of a word, as in tigh, a 
house, pronounced taoy, from Lat. 
tignum, is equally felt. A still 
more perplexing change on the 
body of the word as it is written 
appears in the liberty taken by 
an antecedent vowel or consonant 
to obliterate the initial consonant 
of a word, as in the case of saor, a 
carpenter, which when preceded 
by the genitive of the article 
becomes taor, familiar to the Eng- 
lish ear in the proper name of 
Macintyre, the son of the car- 
penter. But perhaps, after all, it 
is not so much these consonantal 
changes and extrusions that occa- 
sion difficulty to the English ear, 
as the peculiar sounds of ao and 
ui diphthong, and the utterly un- 
English ch. For these he will 
find an analogy in the German oe 
and we, as in Goethe and Miller ; 
and the true sound of the Gaelic 
in this case, as in the German, he 
can learn only by practice. As to 
the aspirated form of 4, or hard c¢, 
as it appears in so many Highland 
lochs and lochans, we can only say 
that, though unknown in Latin, 
it appears in Greek, in German, 
and in the beautiful musical dialect 
of English commonly called Scotch; 
and the sooner our esteemed big 
brother besouth the Tweed at- 
tunes his ear to this sound, the 
better not only for his sympathy 
with the Macs, but for his lin- 
guistic faculty generally, which in 
this, as in some other of his 
peculiarities, is altogether insular 
in its range, and pernicious in its 
exercise. Let him understand 
that this Gaelic ch, like the Greek 
x, is not a rough guttural, as it is 
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sometimes called, but an aspirated 
(spiro, to breathe) or smooth form 
of the sharp & and the blunt g, 
which are the true gutturals. 

So much for the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Gaelic species of the 
great Aryan family, worked out 
from an original identity by the 
internal varieties to which all lan- 
guages, when left to themselves, 
without any foreign interference, 
are naturally subject. But there 
is a borrowed element also in Gaelic 
which, though small in geograph- 
ical amount, is historically of great 
significance. In the Hebrides, 
and all along the west coast of 
the Highlands, as above mentioned, 
the Norse element asserts itself in 
local names with unmistakable 
prominence: thus wig, Danish wig, 
which appears in Wick and Wig- 
town, is the familiar Norse name 
for a bay; ness, a nose or jutting 
promontory ; ford, a firth or inlet 
of the sea; and oe, an island, as it 
occurs in Iona, and elsewhere. 
Noticeable also in this region is 
the dale—German thei/, English 
deal, to divide—a part or portion of 
land, always in the last syllable of 
the name ; known also in Gaelic as 
dal, but always as the initial syl- 
lable, as in Dalnaspidal, Dal- 
whinnie, &c., &c. But Latin, the 
language of the Church, the great 
medieval civiliser, was naturally 
much more powerful than the 
speech of the sea-marauders, over 
all the length and breadth of the 
hill cauntry, where the original 
British inhabitants knew to hold 
their ground ; and in this way in 
the language of common inter- 
course not a few words became 
current in the talk of Highlanders, 
borrowed either directly from 
Latin, the language of the Church, 
or from the Norman-French ele- 
ment of our English tongue, radi- 
cally one with the speech of the 
Romans, who at an early period 
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had planted their foot on French 
ground, when they were only point- 
ing with their finger to the more 
distant isles in the west. Such 
words manifestly are spiorad, 
spirit ; eaglais, ecclesia; priosann, 
a prison ; litrich, a letter; minis- 
trealech, ministry ; leabhar, liber ; 
seomar, camera, chamber; sagart, 
sacerdos ; pobull, populus ; rewsan, 
reason ; searmoin, sermo—and soon. 
But what chiefly concerns us here 
is the word ki/, which appears in a 
large number of sacred places, mani- 
festly the Latin cella, a shrine, con- 
founded, in our insular habit of pro- 
nouncing ¢c like s before a soft vowel, 
with sella, a seat. This Zil, in the 
case of a shrine or church, appears 
in more than a score of familiar 
place-names in the index to Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s valuable book : 
as in Kilbride, the Church of St 
Bridget ; Kilmalcolm, the Church 
of the shavelings of St Columba 
(maol, a bare poll) ;1 and Kilninian, 
either from Ninian, the founder of 
the Church of Whithorn in Gallo- 
way, or from Nennidius, a later 
saint, a follower of the great St 
Bridget of Ireland. One of the 
most famous of these ki/s is Kil- 
ribhinn, the old Gaelic name for 
St Andrews, but in nowise sig- 
nifying what it seems to mean, 
when printed as it is pro- 
nounced. Judging by the ear 
only, a person with a smattering of 
Gaelic might say that it meant 
the Church of the Virgin, Ribhinn, 
Mary of course; but the ‘moment 
an appeal is made from the ear 
to the eye, Kilrigh mhonadh stands 
out in royal dignity, the Church of 
the King’s muir, now St Andrews. 
Originally, before the bones of the 
great Scottish saint were brought 
by Regulus from Greece, in the 
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days of the Picts who peopled the 
east coast of our country in the 
oldest times, this learned city re- 
joiced in the most undignified ap- 
pellation of Muc Ross, the Pia’s 
snout! Instead of kil, we have 
sometimes in Scotland eccles from 
ecclesia, Gr. éxxAyoia, as in Eccle- 
fechan, Church of St Vigean, the 
birthplace of our great Scottish pro- 
phet, Thomas Carlyle. Strange 
enough, beside this eccles we have 
another Greek word for the name of 
the Lord’s house in Scotland, Kirk, 
but so curtailed in its dimensions 
as that its Greek original, xvpiaxds, 
will only strike the eye of a scholar, 

Of the Scottish names of places 
commencing with this so thor- 
oughly naturalised Greek word, 
of which the topographical student 
will find at least half a hundred 
in the ‘Ordnance Gazetteer,’ we 
shall name only two that stand out 
with a special historical signifi- 
cance, Kirkcudbright and Marden- 
kirk, The first of these bears the 
stamp of one of the most famous 
holy men of the seventh century, a 
Northumbrian by birth, but whose 
name stands enshrined in the Scot- 
tish memory, not only by the mod- 
ern county and county-town which 
bear his name visibly on their 
front, but by his early connection 
with beautiful Melrose, and his 
position in the leading Presby- 
terian church of the west end of 
Edinburgh. In the second of 
these Galloway names local story 
has stereotyped the memory of a 
beautiful Irish girl, Madana, in 
the fifth century, consecrated to 
the service of God by the famous 
St Patrick in the severe monastic 
fashion of the age. Her great 
beauty had attracted the amorous 
regards of a Hibernian noble in 





1 Sir Herbert, in excluding the first / from the word, agrees with Johnston here, 
translating simply ma, our Columba,—a point which in nowise affects the his- 


torical significance of the name. 
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those passionate times, and he 
pursued her with importunate 
attentions, and with such persis- 
tent entreaty, that to escape from 
his importunity she was obliged to 
cross the water, and seek a home 
with a colony of chaste sisters in 
Wigtownshire. But even here, the 
story goes on to tell, her perse- 
cutor followed her; and she, to 
break the charm, by an act of self- 
sacrifice, put the question directly 
to her admirer, what it was about 
her that so enslaved him to her 
track? ‘Your bright blue eyes,” 
was the reply. “I am drawn to 
them irresistibly, as the flower is 
to the sun.” This was enough for 
the holy maid. Forthwith she 
plucked out her lovely orbs, and 
threw them at her persecutor’s 
feet on the ground, and was for 
ever free from his unsanctified ad- 
miration. 

Historical allusions of this patent 
kind of course speak for them- 
selves as plainly as Fort William 
and Fort George in the north 
certify to all times the defences 
which William of Orange and 
our Hanoverian “wee German 
lairdie” were obliged to set up 
to keep down the fretful feeling 
of clanship with which the High- 
landers clung to the abused royalty 
of the Stuarts. But not seldom 
in the names of old centres of 
medieval life allusions occur which 
require the patient research and 
the discriminating eye of men 
familiar with ancient records: and 
as Scotland is unfortunately al- 
most a blank in these ancient 
annals of which Ireland boasts so 
rich a store, the curious in local 
names must betake himself to 
family charters, and local or general 
law registers ; and these occasion- 
ally, for philological purposes, may 
become as slippery as for purely 
legal right of possession they are 





firm ground and sure,—for an old 
charter of the fifteenth century 
may not always agree with an 
older one of the fourteenth, and 
both the one and the other may 
possibly have been put into the 
law Latin of the period by scribes 
altogether ignorant of the language 
to which the property owed its 
original title. In such cases, even 
a visitor starting on such in- 
quiries with all the caution that 
Sir Herbert so strongly accentu- 
ates in his first lecture, may oc- 
casionally be mistaken ; but such 
instances of topographical misin- 
terpretation from documentary 
mistakes are quite exceptional, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the intelligent tourist 
may rest with perfect satisfaction 
on the analysis of the names given 
in the index to the book on ‘Scot- 
tish Land-Names’ which stands 
first on our list. Along with Sir 
Herbert, however, it will always 
be wise in doubtful cases to con- 
sult Mr Johnston’s excellent work ; 
for in topographical philology, as 
in the law courts, even in cases 
of certainty, two witnesses are 
always better than one. In cases 
of special difficulty belonging to 
Argyllshire, no wise topographer 
will fail to call into court a man 
of such professional skill in these 
matters as Professor Mackinnon ; 
and the like deference will justly 
be. paid to Mr MacDonald in all 
questions of places belonging to 
the far north district of Strath- 
bogie: but for the significance of 
Scottish topographical names, as 
well as for large views on topo- 
graphical philology generally, we 
know no book which we can more 
confidently recommend to the in- 
telligent Scottish tourist than the 
work of the learned member for 
Wigtownshire. 
JoHN Stuart BiackIie. 
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MORE ABOUT THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


‘‘T PROPOSE in this paper to 
deal mainly with two considera- 
tions: how the home training can 
prepare boys for the temptations 
and difficulties of school life; and 
how, when the boys are at school, 
the home ties can be kept strong, 
and the home influence exerted for 
Most delicately and most 
sensibly does Mrs Creighton deal 
with her subject in that most 
charming and practical of peri- 
odicals, ‘ Mothers in Council.’ If 
every mother in England joined 
this council, and carried into prac- 
tice many of its precepts, the work 
of the preparatory schoolmaster 
would be materially lightened. And 
if in Mrs Creighton’s paper we de- 
tect some impatience of the exist- 
ence of the preparatory school, and 
here and there a faint note of en- 
couragement to parents to dispense 
with this intermediate stage be- 
tween home life and public school 
life, we readily admit that if all 
parents were as highly gifted as Mrs 
Creighton, or took the same sen- 
sible view of the responsibilities 
of their position in the matter of 
the education of their children, the 
raison détre of the preparatory 
school would disappear. And with 
it would also disappear the possi- 
bility of the home-educated boy of 
twelve being placed at a dis- 
advantage, real or imaginary, when 
called upon to compete against 
the school- prepared compeer in 
scholarship examinations or out- 
door pursuits. Unfortunately, all 
parents are not by nature quali- 
fied to educate their children be- 
yond a certain standard ; and even 
if exactly the same holds good as 
regards schoolmasters, the latter, 
to whom teaching is a trade, have 
more opportunities of correcting 
natural deficiencies by practice ; 


and the conscientious member of 
the latter class—for there is con- 
science even among schoolmasters 
—will, if extended practice only 
serves to heighten the impression 
of his own incompetence to teach, 
sever his connection with scho- 
lastic life. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
we once asked a man who was 
wrapped in deep and apparently 
painful thought. 

“T am thinking,” was the quiet 
answer, ‘whether it’s I who am 
the fool or that boy.” 

He solved the question later 
on to his own satisfaction, and 
made a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange. 

We are not among those who 
regard the parents—qud parents, 
we may be allowed to insert—as 
“their natural foes”; we should 
neither lay it down, as an Ameri- 
can schoolmistress did the other 
day, as the first rule for our model 
school, that “all parents should be 
drowned,” nor should we endorse 
the impertinent remark quoted by 
Mrs Creighton as emanating from 
an elementary schoolmaster that 
“there is nothing the average 
parent knows less about than what 
is good for the child.” But we 
will plead guilty to a feeling that 
here and there a parent leaves un- 
done much that he or she might 
have done to help us, or even does 
much to retard our work. We 
make liberal allowances, more 
liberal in some ways than Mrs 
Creighton does, for circumstances 
such as household cares, which 
must occupy more time in one 
establishment than another, large 
families which distract a mother’s 
attention, and many other things 
besides; but as we contrast boy 
with boy as they come from home, 
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we often feel that much has been 
left undone for one which has been 
done for another in the way of 
preparing him for school life. 

We will not advert to the ques- 
tion of the moral preparation. 
There the ground has been fairly 
cut from beneath our feet by Mrs 
Creighton, and we could not hope 
to rival the delicacy of touch with 
which she has handled this most 
important subject. Our question 
rather shall be this, What standard 
of knowledge is required of boys 
who come to a preparatory school ? 
By the schoolmaster, we answer, a 
very modest standard. Great ex- 
pectations are seldom found to 
exist in the mind of the teacher of 
the small boy. A few years’ ex- 
perience will have taught him that 
in his profession great expecta- 
tions are synonymous with great 
delusions and precursors of great 
disappointments. And what are 
the attainments of the ordinary 
urchin of nine or ten? Commonly 
a something which falls short of 
the modest expectation; not un- 
frequently a something which 
might be termed a minus quantity; 
here and there a delicious surprise, 
a something to vary the monotony 
and make the life of a school- 
master liveable. Without these 
occasional surprises the existence, 
except for the earthworm, who is 
content to let things slide, and 
only regards boys as representing 
so many £ s. d. in his pocket, 
would be intolerable. 

First, then, in the matter of 
religious knowledge: first on all 
grounds,—first not merely because 
more has been said and more has 
been written lately on the subject 
of religious instruction in schools 
than about any other one branch 
of education; but first, perhaps, 
most of all, because we strongly 
feel that religious instruction in 
some form should be the earliest 
lesson of each day. And of re- 
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ligious instruction we recognise 
two distinct sides—church-teach- 
ing and knowledge of the Bible; 
and the former of these, at all 
events, it is a mother’s province 
to impart. We are interested to 
note that Mrs Creighton is entirely 
with us in this matter; and we 
would gladly know whether this 
apparent agreement is only the 
accidental result of the circum- 
stance that she was writing to 
mothers as opposed to fathers in 
council, or whether she feels as 
strongly as we do that a boy 
must, in most cases, either imbibe 
his views on church subjects from 
a woman or have no views. 

It is not perhaps the case that 
religion actually does appeal more 
to the feminine mind than to the 
masculine, or that the existence 
of a religious feeling is more neces- 
sary to the one than to the other ; 
it is rather that the woman has 
less solid work to occupy her 
time than the bread-winner, and 
that religious observances and 
church services seem to form part 
of her daily life. And we, as men, 
do not merely tolerate this differ- 
ence, but we seem to expect more 
religion—outward religion, at all 
events—from our wives and sisters 
than we ever dream of exacting 
from ourselves. It is a sort of 
shock to our moral nature if 
women in the upper classes are 
not outwardly more religious than 
we ourselves are; and though our 
animal nature may admire, we 
cease, except in rare cases, to 
respect a woman who does not 
wear what may be a mere garb 
of religion. We do not condemn 
a man for staying away from 
church on a Sunday: we glance 
hurriedly at his pew to see if he 
happens to be present, but are 
prepared to find that he is absent. 
But if we miss his wife, we at 
once conclude that there is illness 
in the house, or that she is away 
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from home. In fine, we seldom 
fail to condemn in the one sex a 
shortcoming which we commonly 
condone in the other. 

Another marked difference be- 
tween the religion of the sexes 
is, that women are as a class high- 
church and fond of ritual. Men, 
on the other hand, even good 
churchmen—as we accept the term 
—though they like things to be 
done decently and in order, are 
more moderate, and if anything 
anti-ritualistic. It may be that 
we are less artistic and less im- 
aginative, and that with an equal 
sense of decorum we care less 
for outward form and adornment. 
To a man a new coat is a nuis- 
ance: a new dress has a lively 
fascination for a woman. So the 
forms and ceremonies, the coloured 
stole, the changed altar-cloth, 
things which attract the fair sex, 
a man regards with an indiffer- 
ence which borders rather on 
contempt than irreverence. We 
might add, that if a woman crosses 
herself or bows to the altar it 
does not strike us as singular or 
out of place; similar acts on the 
part of a layman arrest our atten- 
tion, and we instinctively suspect 
a motive. 

Further it may be said, that how- 
ever strongly a man may feel 
about religion, there is no subject 
on which he is more reticent him- 
self or more disinclined to invite 
confidence from a brother layman, 
To our mind the scene in ‘Tom 
Brown,’ where East pours out his 
religious difficulties to his school- 
fellow, is at least as unnatural 
as it is striking and original. Ab- 
horrence of uttering or listening to 
anything which could by any pos- 
sibility be construed into cant, 
almost seems to form part of an 
Englishman’s character. It is 
only on rare occasions that a 
clergyman will penetrate this 
barrier of reserve, and then only 
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because he is recognised as a duly 
accredited practitioner. 

All this may sound foreign to 
our subject, but it may serve to 
emphasise our reiteration, and— 
as we think, though we may be 
wrong— Mrs Creighton’s opinion, 
that it is from the mother that we 
must claim the early training of 
her children in church matters. 
Only in rare cases will the child 
satisfactorily learn from a man at 
school what it is so natural and so 
simple for the mother to teach 
at home. Honesty, truthfulness, 
straightforwardness — all these 
lessons a father may teach and a 
wise father will teach, but church 
teaching for her child is the 
mother’s privilege and duty. And 
under the head of church teaching 
we would include such things as 
the knowledge of some short form 
of prayer on entering and leaving 
church ; the habit of reverence in 
church; the knowledge—elemen- 
tary knowledge indeed—that it is 
usual to kneel during the prayers 
and to stand at certain times; an 
acquaintance with the order of 
morning and evening prayer; the 
habit of giving something to the 
offertory; the recollection that 
baptism is a sacrament, that the 
churchyard is holy ground, that 
loud talking on the way to and 
from church is, if not wrong, at 
least unseemly ; and the habit, to 
come nearer home, of private 
prayer and of private reading in 
the Bible at night. All these 
things are better learnt as a lesson 
of love from a mother’s lips than 
later on as matters of school dis- 
cipline ; and we would fain hope 
that such lessons as the former are 
not things to be forgotten at the 
first convenient opportunity like 
the latter, but are rather sacred 
links in the chain of memories 
that bind the boy’s mind to his 
home. We may even go beyond the 
hope. That churchgoing is often 
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irksome to boys is a misfortune 
partly of an age ever restless and 
impatient of restraint—more so, 
perhaps, of their sex. To the 
latter it is a repetition of Naa- 
man’s impatience. “If the pro- 
phet had bid thee do some great 
thing!” To a sex intolerant of 
activity, mental or physical, to sit 
quiet and repeat the same simple 
words Sunday after Sunday par- 
takes more of the nature of a 
penance than a service,—is even in 
some cases, and to some natures, 
a form of martyrdom more severe 
and more trying than any physical 
pain. But, on the other hand, 
take many a man who will occa- 
sionally make an excuse to stay 
away from church, try to compel 
him under threat of a lingering 
death to abjure that religion which 
he apparently does not value or 
practise, hold out to him fair pro- 
mises if he will become a Moham- 
medan or a Brahmin—will he do 
it? No; rather death or bonds— 
anything rather than give up that 
which was his mother’s religion 
before him, and which he learnt 
from her lips. “If our God and 
our country require,” Englishmen, 
as their thoughts float back to 
childhood’s days, will face death 
with as steadfast a heart as ever 
did Jephthah’s daughter. 

And yet we may be told—for 
parents, as we read not long ago 
in a bishop’s address on this very 
subject, are inclined to “ put off 
the responsibility of the religious 
teaching more and more on others ” 
—the perfect schoolmaster, if there 
exists suchan individual, will teach, 
or should teach, all these things. 
“But,” said the same speaker, “the 
teaching never comes with the same 
force from strangers’ as from the 
mother’s lips.” To strangers, at 
all events—we make this addition 
to Mrs Creighton’s words—“ most 
boys will not say much about their 
religious feelings.” To teach for 
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the first time those very simple 
things which we enumerated, if 
not exactly beyond a master’s pro- 
vince, is at any rate beyond what 
should be his province. Religious 
teaching in some form or other is 
clearly part of a preparatory school- 
master’s duty, but the soil he 
works on should not be virgin 
ground: rather is it his office and 
his responsibility to cherish the 
seedlings of home growth. Advice 
to keep up a habit ; occasional re- 
minding not to drop, or encourage- 
ment to continue, this or that prac- 
tice,—these things we may with 
justice require and expect of the 
schoolmaster, but the habits and 
the practices themselves should be 
of an earlier date. 

Even a little more than this we 
may fairly claim of the parent,— 
such a thing, for instance, as a 
little instruction as regards the 
holy days of the Church; why 
Easter Day and Christmas Day are 
feasts, and what events they com- 
memorate ; why a little difference 
should be made between Lent and 
other periods of the year. The 
most sacred days of the Christian 
year, as it happens, most small 
boys spend at home; and, apart 
from their school teaching, a fair 
proportion of the rising generation 
connect Christmas Day with little 
else beyond plum-pudding, mince- 
pies, and turkeys, and regard Good 
Friday as the first day of the holi- 
days, and, as such, ‘to be marked 
with white chalk.” This is no ex- 
aggeration of facts, and we record 
it rather as a protest against the 
not uncommon cry that there is 
a decadence in the religious in- 
struction of boys in higher-grade 
schools. The substitution of the 
word “homes” for ‘‘schools” would 
bring us nearer to the truth. 

And now to turn to secular edu- 
cation. “ What would you like my 
boy to be pushed on in?” is a very 
common and a very pertinent 
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question. The spirit of the British 
parent will, we fear, rise up in 
judgment against us as we humbly 
suggest a thorough grounding in 
the three R’s — Reading, Riting, 
and Rithmetic. Modest indeed are 
our requirements, but the little 
we would have known, we desire 
also to have well known. “Some 
men,” shrewdly remarked the Tich- 
borne Claimant, ‘have plenty of 
money and no brains ; others have 
plenty of brains and no money.” 
We would prefer our small capital, 
whether of brains or money, to be 
solidly invested in something after 
the manner of Consols or any other 
real security, rather than sprinkled 
over South American high-divi- 
dend stocks. In the investment 
of both the one or the other 
commodity we incline to sound- 
ness rather than showiness. If 
the British parent wants a more 
attractive programme, we will sug- 
gest that he should borrow from 
Miss Cornelia Blimber the time- 
tables designed for the use of 
Master Paul Dombey :— 

“They comprised a little English, 
and a deal of Latin—names of things, 
declensions of articles and substan- 
tives, exercises therein, and prelimin- 
ary rules—a trifle of orthography, a 
glance at ancient history, a week or 
two at modern ditto, a few tables, two 
or three weights and measures, and 
a little general information. When 
oe Paul had spelt out number two, 

e found he had no idea of number 
one; fragments whereof afterwards 
obtruded themselves into number 
three, which slided into number four, 
which grafted itself on to number 
two. So that whether twenty Romu- 
luses made a Remus, or hic hee hoc 
was troy-weight, or a verb always 
agreed with an ancient Briton, or three 
times four was Taurus, a bull, were 
open questions with him.” 


Or shall we transport our inter- 
locutor back to Queen Anne’s 
reign and introduce him to one Mr 
Switterda 1— 
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“Who was formerly recommended 
by the late King William, and well 
known by their Excellencies my Lord 
Sparkin and my Lord Methuen,” and 
“who offers a very easy and delight- 
ful Method by which any Person of 
tolerable Capacity who can but spare 
time to be twice a-week with him, 
and an Hour at a time, nay, Children 
of ten Years of Age, may in one Year 
learn to speak Latin and French 
fluently, according to the Grammar 
Rules, and to understand a Classical 
Author.” 


We have in our minds yet an- 
other time-table, neither borrowed 
from fiction nor dating from Queen 
Anne, but exhibited in a National 
School some twenty years ago. 
Thereon the master had proudly 
entered “English Composition,” 
and it was with a somewhat ag- 
grieved air that the worthy man 
pointed out to the Examiner—a 
voluntary, not one of those awful 
potentates H.M. Inspectors—that 
his pupils had not been tested in 
that, to embryo ploughboys, highly 
important subject. 

“T am very sorry,” said the 
offending Examiner ; ‘‘ but, eh— 
what do you mean exactly by Eng- 
lish Composition ?” 

“ Oh, sir!” was the reply, “my 
boys could write you a life of any 
famous man. We make an especial 
point of style.” 

So a life of Moses was given as 
atheme. The style, to judge from 
the first boy’s essay, was laconic—so 
laconic as to be almost misleading : 

“Moses broke the ten command- 
ments, and his mother made an ark 
of bulrushes and put him in it.” 

It was all true, but the truth did 
not redeem it from being slightly 
libellous. 

Nor have we to go far afield to 
find a companion for poor little 
Paul Dombey in a small boy who 
—whether at school or at home, it 
matters not—had been educated 
on the multiplicity of attainments 
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principle. For to a good-natured 
parson not so many years ago there 
came a neighbour with the request 
that the parson would allow the 
neighbour’s small boy of ten to 
come to his study and do some ex- 
amination papers in his presence. 

‘“‘ He’s a sharp boy enough,” said 
the fond father, “and he can do 
the work all right. But the regu- 
lations require that the papers shall 
be done in the presence of a bene- 
ficed clergyman, who will send them 
straight up to the Office. Of course 
you won’t give him any help—in 
fact, he’s not likely to want any ; 
but you might just keep him up to 
the work, and see that he spends a 
proper time over it. The people 
will send you the papers, and some 
sort of form to fill up.” 

The parson readily consented : 
papers and form to fill up arrived 
in due course, and on the ap- 
pointed day a small tallow-faced 
boy of eleven was duly ushered 
into the study. The parson gave 
young hopeful a few kindly words 
of encouragement, arranged him 
comfortably at the table with a 
goodly choice of pens, and taking 
up a book himself, prepared for a 
lengthy spell of the boy’s company. 
He had previously cast his eye 
over the contents of the paper, 
and thought it well suited to test 
a boy’s powers, and to occupy 
most of the three and a half hours 
allowed for it. It was a fairly 
easy paper of the orthodox type— 
some miles to be reduced to feet, 
gallons to be added to pints, Troy 
pounds to be brought to cwts., 
pence to be subtracted from 
pounds, some decimal and some 
vulgar fractions, proportion, prac- 
tice, a room to be papered, a yard 
to be paved, the rate of a ship to 
be calculated, &c., &c. It was 
lengthy, there being in all some 
sixteen questions arranged on a 
graduating scale—the sort of 
paper, in fact, in which an ordin- 
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ary boy might be expected to 
satisfy the examiners, a mathe- 
matical genius to make up for any 
deficiency in other subjects. 

The parson was pleased to note 
that his young protégé apparently 
lacked neither diligence nor enthu- 
siasm, but plunged at once into his 
work with that amount of snort- 
ing and grunting which, coupled 
with inkiness, denotes that a small 
boy is very much in earnest. 
Scratch, scratch, scratch went his 
pen without cessation for fully 
half an hour or more; then came 
a pause of a few minutes, and 
then, as the parson looked up, 
there, standing at his elbow with 
smiling face and folded paper, was 
the tallow-faced boy. 

“Well, my boy, what’s the mat- 
ter?” quoth the parson, cheerily. 

“TT have finished it.” 

“Finished! Done all that you 
can do? Oh dear, no!” said the 
parson, mindful of his promise to 
keep his little friend up to the 
mark. “Don’t give in, my boy; 
try again. Sit down and think a 
bit, and you'll soon be able to do 
some more—there’s a brave boy.” 

* But,” said the boy, with a su- 
perior air, ‘‘ I have done it all.” 

“Done the whole paper?” ex- 
claimed the parson, fully awake to 
the fact that he himself, in his very 
best day, could never have accom- 
plished so stupendous a feat with 
such apparent ease and rapidity. 
‘What makes you so awfully 
clever?” said the grandson to 
Father William, in that quaint 
book, ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ And 
some such thought passed through 
the parson’s mind as he stared at 
that self-satisfied and tallow-faced 
boy. The fond father had indeed 
said that the boy was sharp enough, 
but sharp enough was only a feeble 
description of that youthful pro- 
digy who could reel off those six- 
teen questions in little over half 
an hour. 
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‘*'You’ve really done every single 
question?” interrogated the parson 
once more, 

“Oh dear, yes,” was the cheery 
reply. 

There was clearly nothing more 
to be said: the paper was accepted, 
and the boy dismissed with a re- 
minder that the Latin paper would 
be forthcoming at the same hour 
on the following day. 

And the parson was left alone 
with the paper. Strictly speaking 
—for so said the regulations—he 
ought to have sealed the paper up 
at once and despatched it to Lon- 
don. Buta spirit of envious curi- 
osity had possessed his soul. Why 
or how came it that his neighbour 
should be blessed with such a 
genius in hisson? Whyshould that 
man above all men be the sire of a 
“natum tali ingenio preditum ” ? 
It was unofficial, of course, but 
there could be no harm in peeping 
—just one peep. He peeped once 
and again, and lo! the whole con- 
tents of Pandora’s chest were re- 
vealed to him. The gay young 
arithmetician had evidently studied 
reduction to some purpose, and 
had offered a practical illustration 
of its value by at once reducing 
that lengthy paper to some four or 
fivequestions. Troy pounds, quarts, 
pints, miles, and feet, had been ac- 
curately added together, reduced 
to farthings, and then subdivided 
by another lot of farthings, the 
result of the addition of pounds 
and shillings which had figured in 
Question I. In the decimal ques- 
tion the silly little points and a 
few preliminary noughts had been 
eliminated as obviously inserted 
“only to annoy,” and the other 
figures had then been added to- 
gether, and also called farthings, 
to be in their turn divided by 
another lot of farthings, the result 
of two long questions in vulgar 
fractions. And any apparent diffi- 
culty in producing this fourth 
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batch of farthings had been ob- 
viated by the simple process of 
removing the line between the 
numerator and denominator, and 
putting it into what was clearly 


the proper place for it,—sic } 2 
3 


(ans.) The room had been papered 
by some half-dozen itinerant hay- 
makers, who had figured in the 
proportion sum, and had been 
added to some stray weeks and 
days from the same sum, and 
their forces had been further re- 
cruited by some ounces and penny- 
weights assisted by some odd pence 
and farthings, which had formed 
the burden of the practice sum. 
Then this large army having been 
raised for the express purpose of 
papering that room, had by some 
enchanter’s wand been miracu- 
lously converted into inches, and 
in that form left to the mercy of 
the examiner to retain, disen- 
chant, or further convert to feet 
and yards, as he might feel in- 
clined. The time that the ship 
occupied in reaching some given 
place from Liverpool being clearly 
a problem, had to rest contented 
with the verbal answer, ‘Some- 
where about a week.” 

In short, if regarded from the 
standpoint of an ingenious if 
somewhat reckless circumvention 
of difficulties, the result was a 
masterpiece. The perusal of this 
work of art so far upset the moral 
equilibrium of the parson, that on 
the following day he took a cur- 
sory glance at the Latin paper, 
the execution whereof had been 
equally speedy. The answer to 
the first question amply repaid 
his inquisitiveness :— 

“What are the three concords 
in Latin? Give examples.” 

“The first concord is when you 
put an accusative case ; the second 
concord is when you put a verb 
instead of an accusative case ; and 
the third concord is when you don’t 
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put either a verb or an accusative 
case.” 

Example of them, ‘ Balbus 
murum edificabat.” Poor little 
mortal! in that “ Balbus murum 
edificabat ” was possibly comprised 
his whole knowledge of the Latin 
language: it was his stock-in- 
trade, in virtue whereof the fond 
father fancied that he had sired 
a Latin scholar, just as the phrase 
“Pax vobiscum” was the one 
thing which qualified Wamba and 
Cedric the Saxon to play the 
friar. 

Whether poor little tallow-face 
passed his examination, the kindly 
parson never had the courage to 
inquire. We trow not, for alas! 
ingenuity of that stamp is too 
often, like virtue, its own re- 
ward. 

But with all due sympathy for 
Paul Dombey as well as for that 
tallow-faced boy, we may not 
utterly and altogether condemn 
Miss Blimber’s time-table — and 
that for the simple reason that 
it bears an irritatingly ridiculous 
resemblance to the curriculum of 
a preparatory school, and that on 
the minds of a good many boys 
as they leave these establishments 
much the same effect in the way 
of confused impressions may have 
been produced as existed in the 
mind of Paul Dombey. We can, 
however, plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and say that we are 
obliged to be subservient to those 
higher powers the Public Schools. 
And some of these, if we may 
judge from the papers set in their 
entrance examinations, apparently 
favour an olla-podrida of un- 
digested knowledge in preference 
to a few subjects thoroughly 
known. Indeed, if the preparatory 
schoolmaster is to take a fair 
place in the competition - wallah, 
he too, like Miss Blimber, must 
be a “forcer” rather than a 
teacher. We will not, then, wholly 





condemn either Miss Blimber or 
that governess who is forced to a 
certain extent to take her for a 
model by the circumstance that 
she is bound to carry out the 
wishes of—dare we use the ex- 
pression !—an injudicious parent. 
With all due humility we venture 
to offer to the parent and gov- 
erness our own idea of what we 
should like a boy of nine to be 
able to do :— 

1. To read an easy book articu- 
lately and with intelligence, and 
to be able to point out the parts 
of speech of every word in a short 
given passage. 

2. To write a bold round hand, 
crossing t’s and dotting i’s; and to 
be sufficiently up in the laws of 
spelling to do a simple piece of 
dictation with not more than two 
mistakes in ten lines. 

3. To know his tables, and 
to be able to do multiplication, 
addition, division, reduction, sub- 
traction. 

“ But,” says the mother with 
conviction, “my child knows all 
that already.” If, madam, you 
have taught him yourself, or even 
constantly examined him yourself, 
we may accept your conviction. 
But if your conviction is only 
based on a governess’s report, 
pray try the following test. Go to 
some hard-hearted man, a school- 
master for choice, and ask him to 
give you two papers,—one a piece 
of dictation (and in addition to 
doing that dictation, he must name 
what parts of speech each word in 
the first ten lines is), the other an 
easy arithmetic paper. Shut the 
boy up in a room with yourself, 
away from the governess; put 
yourself on your honour not to 
give any help, far less to peep at 
the answers like our friend the 
parson ; and then send the result 
off to the hard-hearted man; and 
if he be an honest as well as a 
hard - hearted friend, his opinion 
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will have more weight with us 
than your conviction. 

Another objection we can easily 
anticipate is, that nothing has been 
said about history or geography. 
To this we would answer, that to 
an intelligent child no story-book 
has such a fascination as the his- 
torical story-book ; that the name 
of these is legion ; and that if the 
selection be judiciously made, the 
child will learn more about history 
than at his age he would ever ex- 
tract from a dry manual. And 
we will add, that short historical 
stories told by word of mouth— 
and who can tell stories of this sort 
better than an educated woman !— 
often make a more lasting impres- 
sion on a child’s mind than any- 
thing he reads himself. It may be 
a somewhat lazy form of acquiring 
knowledge, but not unfrequently 
the same feeling of curiosity which 
leads a man to look at the last 
page of a novel for the dénoue- 
ment, will make a child search out 
the original story of which he 
has heard the outlines. So-called 
curiosity in a child may be appe- 
tite for legitimate as well as ille- 
gitimate knowledge. 

We will suppose that the boy has 
satisfied the hard-hearted friend, 
and that the mother is triumphant. 
“There,” she says, “I told you 
so.” Well and good, madam. In 
the first place, we congratulate 
you on your governess, and would 
recommend you to raise her salary, 
and to do anything in your power 
to retain her until all your boys 
have gone to a preparatory, or, as 
we really do not want to press that 
point, a public school. And in the 
second place, we congratulate you 
on being the mother of a distinctly 
intelligent child. We may tell 
you that our experience has gene- 
rally been that, if we asked a boy 
to write down the grammatical 
name of each word in six lines of 
an easy book, he has indeed picked 
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out a few stray nouns or verbs, 
and here and there an adjective, 
but that beyond these three his 
ideas have been so extremely vague 
that he might as well at once have 
been armed with a pepper-pot full 
of the terms “conjunction,” “ ad- 
verb,” &c., and scattered the con- 
tents broadcast over his paper. 
And we may add that to this day, 
pace Mason, Morris, and other cele- 
brities, we have never unearthed 
an English grammar which was 
the slightest help to a dull boy. 

A Harrow master has for some 
years past, with the view of en- 
couraging a knowledge of history 
in preparatory schools, offered 
prizes for competition, and sent 
round a series of papers A, B, C. 
A is for all competitors, but only 
a boy who answers A well is 
offered paper B, and only a select 
few who satisfy the examiner in 
B arrive at the dignity of having 
their names printed and circulated 
and being allowed to enter the 
final stage C. 

Let us employ the same system, 
and now, as our young disciple has 
passed the qualifying stage A, we 
will promote him to B. 

Let us then allow in our B a 
little more advanced history, com- 
prising the names and dates of the 
kings and queens of England, in 
itself a good effort of memory ; 
some idea of the causes of our 
great wars, as well as the names 
of the principal battles and com- 
manders ; and let all this be done 
with the aid of a historical atlas, 
which shall have not a great 
many names marked, but simply 
the names of the really important 
places. And let him once a-week 
give on paper in his own language 
his ideas of some great man, and 
let not the style be quite so laconic 
as that of our author of ‘“ The Life 
of Moses.” 

In geography, too, he should be 
able to put together one of those 
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admirable piece-maps of England 
and of Europe, which will give 
him an idea of the position of 
counties and countries, while as 
an exercise of memory he may 
learn the capitals of each. 

And in this stage B, as he has 
now mastered the elements of his 
own language, let him, if you like, 
go on to French and to Latin, and 
if he really knows the verbs avoir 
and étre in the one, and the declen- 
sions in the other, he may be sent 
to a preparatory school with the 
perfect certainty that he is, if not 
more apparently advanced, at any 
rate more thoroughly grounded 
than nine-tenths of the new- 
comers he will meet there. 

And it follows that to map out 
all that would come under the 
heading C, would be for us a work 
of supererogation. 

But—oh, how often have we 
been asked that question !—which 
style of Latin pronunciation, the 
new or the old, do you recom- 
mend? There was a time when 
that question really and truly did 
excite our expectations and raise 
our hopes. Now, alas! habit and 
inurement dictate an _ evasive 
answer; for when that question 
is asked, we have an inward con- 
viction amounting almost to a 
certainty, that when young hope- 
ful comes to school, the extent of 
his Latin knowledge will be two 
declensions badly learnt and badly 
taught. Provided the boy can 
transcribe mensa and annus with- 
out a single mistake, both he and 
his instructors may, so far as 
we are concerned, pronounce the 
words in any way their fancy may 
dictate. 

We feel that we are a sort of 
fungus on the tree of civilisation, 
creatures at least as much of other 
people’s necessities as of our own 
choice ; that, like Ginx’s babies, 
we are not even cordially accepted 
by the real authors of our exist- 


ence, who talk glibly of our long 
holidays and short hours, and at 
the same time have only a very 
hazy notion of what our work 
really is. Briefly, then, we may 
say that our hours of work are 
from sunrise to sunset, and then 
from sunset to sunrise —not all 
teaching hours, we grant you, but 
hours every one of them in which 
a@ matron may come and rouse us 
from our light slumber to tell us 
that Master Dombey has got the 
croup, or Master Toots has de- 
velopedarash. Light our slumbers 
always are; for on the shoulders 
of the preparatory schoolmaster, 
from the very first to the very last 
hour of the school term, rests that 
anxious responsibility—the care of 
other people’s children, for each 
one of whom he has to take, in 
the absent parent’s interest, more 
thought and more precautions than 
any man would ever dream of tak- 
ing for his own child. We are as 
a class far less dependent on the 
parents than the parents as a class 
are upon us. The coal strike lately 
paralysed the industry of the coun- 
try : a combined strike of prepara- 
tory schoolmasters would have an 
even more startling effect. We 
are quite willing that for the 
whole year round the parents 
should have the full and undis- 
puted benefit of the society of that 
vivacious young gentleman, who 
even now bores them so intensely 
before the end of the vacation. 
But whereas in the present for 
some two-thirds of the year they 
choose to employ our agency, and 
are often careful to impress upon 
us their own views of what boys 
should know when they leave our 
care, we in our turn have ventured 
to give some idea of what we should 
like the boys to know when they 
first come to us :— 

‘*Semper ego auditor tantum? Nun- 


quamne reponam 
Vexatos toties rauci Theseide Codri?” 
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THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 


THERE are on view, at the pres- 
ent time of writing, at Mr Row- 
land Ward’s well-known estab- 
lishment in Piccadilly, the only 
two full-grown specimens of Rhino- 
ceros simus, the so-called white or 
square-mouthed rhinoceros, that 
have ever reached this country. 
Second only in size among terres- 
trial mammals to the elephant, 
the immense and grotesque frames 
of these old-world creatures are 
built up and sustained by grass 
of the field, and might be pressed, 
one would say, into the service of 
the Vegetarian Society as notable 
examples of the result of a purely 
herbivorous diet. But, in truth, 
there is a special melancholy in- 
terest connected with these colossal 
forms, for the stuffed skins and 
the skeletons which once sustained 
them are all that any of us shall 
henceforward see of a remarkable 
race of our fellow-creatures. If it is 
not yet true that the white rhino- 
ceros is no more, he is all but no 
more. It is believed that in 
south-western Africa there exist 
no more of this species than may 
be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. Over these 


‘* Annihilation waves his dusky wing ;” 


they must fall before the insatiate 
butchers who, under the griev- 
ous misnomer of sport, persecute 
those rare and brave animals which 
come under the head of “big 
game,” and the white rhinoceros, 
once so plentiful in one corner of 
the mysterious continent of Africa, 
must share the fate of the Ameri- 
can buffalo, and disappear before 
improved firearms and explosive 
bullets. The sole survivor of na- 
tive British big game is the red- 
deer, which, though still plentiful 
in the Highlands and Islands of 


Scotland, has there sadly deterior- 
ated in weight of body and spread 
of horn, owing to the inclement 
regions in which alone it finds a 
refuge. Besides these, there are 
but two spots in the British isles 
where this noble beast still lingers 
unconfined —Exmoor and Killar- 
ney. 
Meanwhile, those of us at home 
who may divert their thoughts 
from clamant social and political 
problems are beginning to be con- 
cerned about the impoverishment 
of our less imposing native fauna. 
We feel that somehow our wild 
birds ought to receive better pro- 
tection, but we differ greatly 
among ourselves as to the means, 
or even the possibility, of effecting 
this. It is not from neglect that 
they are suffering, but contrari- 
wise from over-abundant attention 
of several kinds. 

Some hold the simple faith that 
the most desirable end is that wild 
birds should be protected from ex- 
termination in their native haunts, 
so far as that is consistent with 
the requirements of an ever-in- 
creasing population. Others find 
a somewhat selfish, if sympathetic, 
solace in the care of captives, and 
content themselves with observa- 
tion of their habits, so far as these 
may be watched through the wires 
of a cage; while a third, and, it 
is to be feared an increasing, class 
regard stuffing the empty skins as 
the only method of preservation 
worth attention. It may be of 
interest to examine how far the ob- 
jects of these three classes may be 
reconciled and regulated, consist- 
ently with due regard to the liberty 
of the subject. This liberty is 
sometimes lost sight of in the 
anxiety of those who, with the 
best intentions, promote schemes 
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of legislation of which, while they 
see the merits, they are insen- 
sible to the defects. The diffi- 
culty of legislating on some sub- 
jects is often inverse to its 
importance, illustrating the old 
adage—De minimis non curat lex 
—the law cannot concern itself 
with trifles. 

The most satisfactory outcome, 
so far, of awakening interest in 
our native birds, is the solicitude 
shown by certain landowners and 
others for the protection of harm- 
less or beneficent species, and this 
has lately taken concrete form in 
the establishment of the Society 
for the Protection of Birds. This 
society held its second annual 
meeting last February, and the 
principal subject of discussion was 
the bill to amend and extend the 
Wild Birds Protection Act (1880). 
This bill has been introduced in 
four successive sessions of Parlia- 
ment. In the first two of these 
years it was in charge of Mr A. 
Pease and Sir Edward Grey; in 
the last two it has fallen to 
Mr J. Pease and myself to con- 
duct it. In its original form 
the bill made penal the killing 
of certain species, named in a 
schedule, in any part of the 
United Kingdom. Now, the wis- 
dom of Parliament may be held to 
be beyond dispute, but, if one may 
speak and live, it is neither omni- 
scient nor infallible; and to lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule in this 
matter, equally applicable to every 
district—to the woodlands of War- 
wickshire and the crags of Caith- 
ness, the heaths of Surrey and the 
bogs of Connemara—would be to 
bring the wisdom of Parliament 
into very hazardous repute. Not 
only do districts vary materially 
in their character and avifauna, 
but some of the species named for 
protection under the bill of 1892, 
though exceedingly rare in some 


counties at the present time, would 
become, if strictly preserved, in- 
conveniently common. Eagles, 
kites, buzzards, peregrine falcons 
and merlins, harriers and ravens 
(all of which were named in the 
schedule of Sir Edward Grey’s 
bill), are objects almost as un- 
familiar in English rural scenes as 
the proverbial black swan was to 
the Roman populace in classical 
times ; but were it made penal to 
molest them, the air itself would be 
darkened with these birds of ravin. 
Grouse (the solitary species that 
we can claim as the exclusive pro- 
perty of the British Isles) would 
become very scarce, and the price 
of English partridges would rise 
far beyond the means of thousands 
of householders who are able under 
present conditions to number the 
little brown bird among the occa- 
sional luxuries of their fare. We 
should be called on to sacrifice not 
only the interests of field-sport, 
but the presence in numbers of 
beautiful and edible birds, in order 
to secure that of birds equally or 
more beautiful, but valueless to 
our comfort. Nor is that all. 
Pastoral industry in these islands 
is maintaining a mortal struggle 
with foreign competitors. How 
would it be with hill- farmers 
if they were commanded under 
pains and penalties to abstain 
from defending their lambs from 
the cruel assaults of eagles and 
ravens? Clearly it would be a 
gross act of tyranny to enact 
such a law. 

Howbeit, as these proposals 
have been abandoned, it avails 
not to discuss them further, 
though it seems well to point out 
some of their objectionable fea- 
tures, lest, as may happen, they 
should some day be laid again 
before the House of Commons 
when that assembly is in one of 
its melting moods. 





























Seeing, then, that Parliament is 
a machine too little sensible of 
local peculiarities to be used for 
the adjustment of local regulation 
of this matter, it has naturally 
occurred to those anxious to effect 
some protection for rare or inter- 
esting species, to intrust county 
councils with powers to apply for 
prohibitive orders in favour of 
such birds as those best acquainted 
with, and most directly interested 
in, the various localities may deem 
it desirable to protect. 

So far every one, or almost 
every one, seems agreed ; but then 
arises the difficult question, What 
form of prohibition would prove at 
once most effective and least op- 
pressive? The bill introduced into 
the House of Commons last year 
took up the subject ab ovo, and 
was an Egg Bill pure and simple. 
It provided that county councils 
should obtain power from the Sec- 
retary of State in England or the 
Secretary for Scotland, and, in 
Ireland (where there are no county 
councils), quarter sessions should 
obtain power from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to prohibit the taking of 
eggs of named species within the 
area of their jurisdiction or any 
part thereof. The bill passed 
through all its stages in the Com- 
mons with the hearty assent of all 
parties, with this further provision 
added in Committee, that powers 
should be afforded in like manner 
to prohibit the capture or destruc- 
tion, during part or the whole of 
the year, of such species as the 
county councils should select for 
protection. It was not until the 
measure came to be considered in 
the less emotional atmosphere of 
the House of Lords that practical 
objections presented themselves to 
these proposals. Ornithologists of 
undoubted repute had been con- 
sulted, and expressed the discour- 
aging view, which has since been 
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indorsed in the ‘ National Review’ 
for April 1894, by Lord Lilford, 
who holds a very high place in 
natural science, and whose opin- 
ion cannot fail to carry great 
weight :— 


“ Some few of us may identify birds, 
but I think that I shall meet with the 
support of all conscientious ornitholo- 
gists when I say that not one of them 
would swear to the specific identity of 
any British bird’s egg, without having 
clearly identified the parent bird, as 
he or she left the nest that contained 
it.” 


It must be hoped that this state- 
ment admits of some modification, 
seeing that the existing laws pro- 
hibit the taking of eggs of certain 
species classed as game—pheasants, 
grouse, partridge, dc. 

Professor Newton ably illus- 
trated the difficulty of identification 
at the meeting of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds. Among many 
other examples he took that of the 
ruff, a beautiful bird once plentiful, 
now all but extinct on the British 
shores. He placed three eggs be- 
fore the audience, one of a reeve 
(the female of the ruff), another of 
a redshank, and a third of a lap- 
wing, and showed how closely they 
resembled each other, arguing 
therefrom that, in order to protect 
the eggs of the reeve, those of the 
redshank and lapwing, both com- 
mon species, must be made taboo 
also. What would then become 
of the supply of plover’s eggs? 
This evidence, and much more like 
it, must go far to convince the ad- 
vocates of legislation that there is 
so much variability in the eggs of 
a single species, and so much re- 
semblance between the eggs of 
different species, as often to make it 
impossible even for experts to pro- 
nounce with confidence upon their 
identity : how much more would it 
be beyond the power of rural con- 
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stables or gamekeepers to speak 
with authority ! 

The House of Lords took this 
view last year, and striking out 
the provision for protecting the 
eggs of species, substituted one for 
the total prohibition of all egg- 
taking in such areas as county 
councils might specify. Further, 
they refused to give powers to 
these local authorities to prohibit 
the capture or destruction of cer- 
tain species of birds, but inserted 
a clause to enable them to add 
such birds to the schedule of the 
original Act, whereby they should 
be protected during the nesting 
season. But in thus avoiding one 
set of objections, another set, al- 
most as fatal to the intention of 
the promoters of the bill, had to 
be encountered. If the protection 
of areas were adopted in lieu of 
the protection of the eggs of select- 
ed species, it would follow that in 
order to preserve the nests of in- 
teresting, useful, or rare birds, 
all other birds, however common 
or however mischievous, breeding 
within the protected area, would 
be brought under the egis of the 
law. 

Two or three instances will suf- 
fice to show the absurd results 
that might ensue. Suppose the 
County Council of London, in- 
spired with the laudable desire of 
protecting the nests of nightingales 
on Wimbledon Common, were to 
obtain powers to declare that place 
a protected area, it would forth- 
with become iliegal to take the 
eggs of any bird within defined 
limits. It happens that one of 
the most hurtful and least orna- 
mental birds in the British list— 
the carrion crow—breeds in that 
neighbourhood, and has greatly in- 
creased in numbers of late years. 
It is a greedy and cruel marauder, 
and it would be a most undesirable 
result of legislation that it should 
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be allowed to multiply unchecked. 
It would be equally unreasonable 
to foster unduly the common 
house-sparrow, which is in no 
danger of extinction, and does 
infinite damage in villa gardens ; 
yet both these species would be 
sacred within the protected area. 

Again,— suppose the County 
Council of Northumberland were 
resolved to protect the kingfisher 
(and who but collectors or school- 
boys would find it in their hearts 
to gainsay such a merciful pro- 
ject 2), would it not be utterly un- 
reasonable to forbid the taking of 
all eggs on the banks of streams 
frequented by kingfishers ? 

Now, take a case from a more 
remote portion of the realm. In 
Foula, one of the Shetland Isles, 
and one or two other remote spots 
in that region, there still exist 
colonies of the great skua or 
bonxie. The rarity of their eggs 
has brought them into great de- 
mand with collectors, and the 
natives of these islands derive a 
good profit from their sale. But 
the skua that lays these golden 
eggs is in some danger of extinc- 
tion by reason of the indiscrimin- 
ate rapacity of the islanders. Who, 
indeed, shall blame the poor fellows 
for taking advantage of this means 
of adding to their slender incomes? 
but it were better, in their own in- 
terest, that some check should be 
set upon wholesale robbery of the 
nests, or the day will come when 
the source of profit will cease al- 
together, and the British fauna be 
deprived of a very interesting bird. 
Last year, it is said that not a 
single chick was hatched in Foula; 
every egg was taken and sold to 
collectors: and now there are in 
the islands less than one hundred 
pairs of bonxies to carry on the 
stock. The eggs will be taken 
each season, and some day bird- 
lovers will have to mourn the ir- 
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reparable fact that the bonxie has 
shared the fate of the great auk. 
This is just one of those cases 
which cause people to look to the 
Legislature to do something ; but 
it is also one of those cases in 
which the protection of an area 
would be impracticable, or, in so 
far as it might prove practicable, 
tyrannical. It would probably be 
impracticable, or next door to im- 
practicable, because of the diffi- 
culty of enforcing such a law in 
so remote a district as Foula; and 
it would certainly be tyrannical, 
because, to prohibit all egg-taking 
in Foula, where the annual egg- 
harvest is essential to the subsist- 
ence of the natives, would be to 
inflict a grievous hardship on the 
people. 

It would almost seem, therefore, 
as if the alternative means of pro- 
tection afforded under the bill in its 
present shape—the protection of 
species and the protection of areas 
—were equally unworkable. There 
remains this objection common to 
both of them, that the persons 
who are at the root of the mis- 
chief—the professional collectors 
—would not be much affected, 
and the offenders most easily over- 
taken would be the last whom any 
one would wish to punish. So 
long as birds persist in laying at- 
tractive eggs at the sweetest season 
of the year, so long will bird-nest- 
ing prove irresistible to school- 
boys, and no matter how the pro- 
hibited species or prohibited areas 
were marked off, it would be school- 
boys who would be pounced upon 
by the constable or gamekeeper. 
Experts in ornithology are not 
more commonly found upon 
county councils than in other as- 
semblies ; it would not, probably, 
be the rarest and most valuable 
species that would receive atten- 
tion, but familiar song-birds—the 
thrush, the robin, and the chaf- 
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finch — universal favourites, and 
deservedly so, but absolutely be- 
yond present need of protection. 
To such as these we are under no 
debt which may not be cancelled 
by a supply of crumbs, bones, and 
kitchen scraps in hard weather ; 
because, having almost wiped out 
of existence the sparrow-hawk and 
others of their enemies, they are 
present with us in far greater num- 
bers than they could ever have been 
had we not interfered to their ad- 
vantage with the balance of nature. 

For the third main provision 
of this bill, enabling county coun- 
cils, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, to add selected 
species to the schedule of the or- 
iginal Act, thereby affording them 
a close-time in the breeding season, 
there is more to be said; but it 
must be admitted that this would 
be but a sorry survival from what 
was originally an Egg Bill. There 
is little doubt that, had the county 
councils of the Scottish Border 
counties possessed this power, they 
would, during the plague of voles 
which devastated their upland 
pastures in 1891 and 1892, have de- 
creed the preservation of kestrels 
and owls of all sorts, nor is it likely 
that the interests of game-pre- 
servers would have suffered much 
under the edict. It is true that 
the useful kestrel does occasionally, 
in individual cases, fall into de- 
praved habits, and frequent the 
coops where young pheasants are 
being reared. Owls, also, are not 
above suspicion in that respect. 
But these are exceptions to the 
regular habits of these birds, and 
the good they effect in devouring 
vermin immensely outweighs the 
mischief. The fox is treated with 
consideration by game-preservers 
in hunting countries, because of 
his service to the noble science: 
not less considerate should sports- 
men show themselves to these 
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birds, so helpful to farmers; for 
all wild sports must come to an 
end unless a generous system of 
give and take be maintained be- 
tween sportsmen and agricul- 
turists. It is a platitude often 
uttered at Agricultural Society 
dinners, that the interests of land- 
lord and tenant are identical. 
This is as far from being the case 
as it is in any kind of barter or 
commercial transaction, but it is 
quite true that these interests are 
so inextricably interwoven that a 
good understanding between par- 
ties is essential to the weal of 
both. 

The Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to inquire into the 
vole plague received overwhelming 
evidence in support of the good 
work done by mouse-eating birds ; 
but they also heard a great deal 
more than was proved to be trust- 
worthy. The origin and develop- 
ment of the scourge of voles in 
Scotland had been commonly attri- 
buted to the destruction of birds 
of prey by gamekeepers, but in 
the course of the inquiry that idea 
was shown to be utterly unfounded. 
Not only do the chronicles show 
that from the earliest times of 
which there is any record, long 
before small-game-preserving was 
carried out in the modern sense, 
both in this and other lands, un- 
accountable swarms of small ro- 
dents have suddently appeared and 
disappeared as suddenly ; but when 
the Committee visited the plains 
of Thessaly, which in 1892 and 
1893 were devastated by an out- 
break of voles, they found that 
the plague had arisen in the pres- 
enceof innumerable kites, buzzards, 
kestrels, and other mouse-eating 
birds, which nobody cares to mo- 
lest in that country. Neverthe- 
less, the presence of such birds in 
moderate numbers will undoubted- 


ly mitigate, and possibly in some 
cases altogether avert, such visita- 
tions, 

To return to the problem of how 
the eggs of desirable species may 
be protected without tyrannical 
interference with rural liberty, it 
must be confessed that the right 
method does not yet seem to 
have been devised; and _ prob- 
ably no more likely solution 
of the difficulty is to be found 
than that suggested by Mr Digby 
Pigott in a recent letter to the 
‘Times ’—namely, that landowners 
should enjoy as much right to pro- 
tect eggs laid on their ground as 
they have to protect gooseberries 
growing in their gardens. That 
might be effective in a few isolated 
instances. It would provide some 
safeguard for the only two eyries 
of the osprey which are still fre- 
quented in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and it would meet the views 
of a proprietor of one of the West- 
ern Isles, who, being laudably anx- 
ious to preserve the eyrie of a 
pair of white-tailed eagles which 
breed annually on his land, finds 
his desire frustrated year after 
year by the eagerness with which 
the eggs are sought after, owing 
to the high price given for them 
by collectors. Well-known and 
well-marked species like the os- 
prey and sea-eagle might benefit 
by these means, but less conspicu- 
ous, though to the naturalist not 
less interesting, birds would hardly 
be in a position of greater security. 
Few landowners have acquainted 
themselves with any except the 
most conspicuous birds visiting 
their woods and fields. They are 
scarcely, as a class, qualified to 
administer prohibitive powers in 
this matter with discretion. More- 
over, a very large number of them 
are absent from their homes at 
the critical season of the year. 

In addition to all these objec- 
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tions, there remains the physical 
difficulty of protecting those birds 
which breed in solitary or desolate 
places. Probably no British bird 
undergoes at the present time 
more unmerited persecution than 
the red-legged chough. His eggs 
bring a good price, and so does 
his body, dead or alive, for none 
makes a more engaging captive 
than the bird of St Columba. He 
is already under the shelter of the 
Act of 1880; but inasmuch as his 
haunts are the lonely cliffs of the 
west, the law is practically a dead 
letter, for there is no one at hand 
to enforce it. The result is that 
this harmless and attractive bird 
is becoming annually more scarce, 
and is in proximate danger of ex- 
tinction. And if it has proved 
thus impossible to protect the 
parent birds, how much more 
difficult it would be to protect 
their eggs. Nesting as they do 
on the same rocks as their vulgar 
cousins the jackdaws, who is to 
restrain the hand which does use- 
ful service in clutching the eggs 
of the daws from seizing those of 
the choughs ? 


On the whole, therefore, it would 
seem that all these benevolent 
schemes are foredoomed to failure, 
because none of them touches the 
root of the evil—the professional 
collector. Not that he is morally 
to blame; he is but earning his 
livelihood, and will continue to do 
so as long as amateurs are so 
thoughtless as to offer long prices 
for British specimens. It is a 
loftier ambition, perhaps, to pos- 
sess a complete collection of the 
eggs of British birds than to be 
the owner of volumes of damaged 
postage-stamps: the associations 
connected with the egg-cabinet are 
more romantic than those of the 
stamp-album ; but it does not fol- 
low that one pursuit is more intel- 
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lectual than the other. The in- 
stinct of annexation and the ex- 
citement of competition are in 
most cases the ruling incentive. 
Science must be served by com- 
plete collections in museums, but 
most private cabinets of eggs serve 
no higher purpose than recreation, 
and for one amateur oologist who 
has by observation contributed a 
single fact to the knowledge of 
natural history, there are hun- 
dreds who affect no perceptible 
result except the impoverishment 
of the native fauna. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that they 
would direct their attention to old 
china or mineralogy. 

Even more mischievous is the 
eagerness for having stuffed speci- 
mens. It is a just joy that the 
owner of land feels when he has 
become the temporary host of 
some rare visitant, which has 
lighted in his woods or on his 
waters ; and if he is a true lover 
of nature, the very last act he will 
dream of is to aim at it anything 
more deadly than a spy- glass. 
For him it is reward enough to 
record the fact, with satisfactory 
evidence of manner, time, and 
place. This ought always to be 
done; but too often it is other- 
wise. The eagle draws notice to 
himself by his noble flight and 
bearing; the bittern is betrayed 
by his resounding boom ; the hoo- 
poe or golden oriole are irresistible 
in their gay plumage : season after 
season one has to read of the cruel 
reception awarded to such strag- 
glers; and it is deplorable vanity, 
not patriotic pride, with which 
the victims are afterwards dis- 
played, as if their fate reflected 
lustre on the local magnate. As 
long as this is so, the professional 
collector will be on the alert, and 
Lord Lilford has drawn timely 
attention to an additional incen- 
tive which is offered to him. 
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People with some pretension, it 
must be supposed, to serving 
science, will actually pay far more 
for specimens of certain birds 
killed in Britain than for those 
obtained in countries where they 
are more plentiful. For this there 
is not a shadow of excuse. The 
skin of a hoopoe is the skin of a 
hoopoe, whether the bird be certi- 
fied to have been shot in Kent, 
where it is an exceedingly rare 
visitant, or in France, where it 
is of frequent occurrence. What 
reason, therefore, can there be in 
offering for the first four times 
the price that is given for the 
second? But such are the ways 
of amateur collectors, and until 
they become more intelligent there 
will always be found folk in- 
dustrious to serve them. 

Long ago John Ruskin sounded 
the coronach over the last small 
white egret killed in England in 
1840. He compared its feathers 
to the “ frostwork of dead silver” ; 
it resembled a “living cloud rather 
than a bird.” A labouring man 
bludgeoned it to death, rolled it 
up with blood and black mud in 
his handkerchief, and sold it to 
the local bird-stuffer. What penal 
enactment could have saved it? 
Not less shameful was the treat- 
ment dealt out to another beautiful 
summer resident, the black tern, 
which Pennant described in 1769 
as frequenting parts of Lincoln- 
shire in great flocks, and almost 
deafening him with their clamour. 
As late as 1818, Richard Lubbock 
recorded that it bred in myriads 
near Acle, in Norfolk. There is 
silence now where the joyful clam- 
our once was: the terns have been 
massacred. The last pair bred at 
Sutton, in Norfolk, in 1858 ; their 
eggs were taken, and the parent 
birds were shot. 

Colonel Coulson told another 
sorrowful story at the meeting of 
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the Society for the Protection of 
Birds :— 


“A few months ago we were 
visited by a flock of twenty-four 
wild swans. They descended on our 
wild and beautiful Northumberland 
lakes, but barely had they got there 
when the cry went forth announcing 
their arrival, and everybody who 
could get a gun went out, even on 
Sunday morning, and every available 
day was spent in worrying and de- 
stroying these poor swans until there 
was no longer any trace left of them.” 


The murder of these four-and- 
twenty peerless birds may have 
afforded a spasm of triumph to 
four-and-twenty gunners; but if 
people were trained to see in a 
flight of wild swans one of the 
noblest spectacles in animated 
nature, enjoyment of a far purer 
and more lasting kind might have 
been shared by four-and-twenty 
thousand Northumbrians. 

How is such knowledge to be 
imparted? Not by the action of 
Parliament, but, if in any way, 
by the missionary enterprise of 
such a Society as that for the 
Protection of Birds. It exists 
for the purpose of persuading 
people that there is a better way 
of receiving winged visitants than 
with powder and lead; that it 
were greatly more to the credit 
of our people that swans should 
come and go with never a blood- 
stain on their spotless plumes. 
Let every one who sighs over the 
destruction of harmless animals 
become a member of this excellent 
Society, which he may do by for- 
warding half-a-crown to the secre- 
tary, Mrs F. E. Lemon, Hillcrest, 
Redhill, Surrey. 

Besides the actual slayers and 
purchasers of the slain, there re- 
mains a very numerous class of 
amateurs who contribute in some 
measure to the molestation of 
British wild birds, though not in 
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the same degree to the extermina- 
tion of rare species as the collec- 
tors of eggs and skins. This is 
the class comprising all who keep 
birds in cages,—from the owner 
of the well-tended, scientifically 
ordered aviary, down to the hum- 
ble householder in a back slum 
who takes pleasure in the song 
of a caged lark. It is an un- 
grateful task to speak harshly of 
any member of this class, for so 
keen is the delight afforded by the 
care of winged captives to many of 
those whose delights are few, that 
to secure this enjoyment it may 
seem a light matter to deprive even 
these, the freest of living creatures, 
of their liberty. Nevertheless, it 
must be owned that in order to 
keep up the enormous supply of 
cage-birds called for in this 
country, a vast amount of suffer- 
ing is brought upon the fowls of 
the air. It may be admitted at 
once that this traffic has very little 
effect upon the numbers of really 
rare birds in this island. The 
ranks of larks and finches are re- 
plenished by each annual migra- 
tion ; and although one may feel 
justly indignant when the pretty 
goldfinches disappear from a fav- 
ourite common, to reappear in very 
cramped quarters in the dealer’s 
shop, still there is consolation in 
the thought that the effect on the 
general stock in the country is 
hardly appreciable. The instinct 
of the collector when he comes 
upon a really rare bird is not to 
catch and cage it, but to shoot and 
skin it. 

It is from a humanitarian point 
of view that the matter is so 
sorrowful, and this is the view 
which, it is hoped, some of those 
who keep cage-birds may be in- 
duced to realise. These persons, 
of course, consist of two classes: 
first, those who may either be the 
masters of magnificent and well- 
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managed aviaries, or possess no 
more than a few tame pets, which 
are assiduously and intelligently 
tended, with ceaseless regard to 
their comfort and habits ; second, 
those who like never to be without 
cage-birds in their houses, but keep 
them, as goldfish are kept in crystal 
globes, merely as elegant ornaments 
or for the enjoyment of their song. 
Persons in the first class shall have 
little laid to their charge ; indeed, 
experts, such as Lord Lilford, who 
maintain large collections of living 
birds at great expense, are per- 
forming a service to science which 
can hardly be overestimated. But 
it is incumbent on those who keep 
winged creatures in captivity 
merely for their own amusement 
to atone by sedulous kindness for 
this insuperable initial objection to 
the practice, that it involves de- 
priving them of the use of the 
special faculty distinguishing birds 
from all other warm-blooded ani- 
mals—the power of flight. If the 
enjoyment of life to all animals 
consists in, or depends on, the 
exercise of natural faculties, it is 
difficult to see how birds, forbidden 
to exercise their distinguishing 
gift, can be otherwise than un- 
happy. How would it be with a 
pair of human creatures who, hav- 
ing fallen into the power of a being 
of immeasurably greater strength 
and intelligence than themselves, 
should be lodged and fed, caressed 
and protected, by him with unceas- 
ing care, but should nevertheless 
be prisoners, prohibited from travel 
or visits to friends, and, in order 
the better to guard against their 
escape, be deprived of the power 
of articulate speech? Would not 
every reasonable man or woman 
prefer speedy death to long life 
under such conditions? Yet this 
would not be greater punishment 
in proportion than is inflicted on 
every wild bird committed to cap- 
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tivity. The great majority of birds 
are more or less subject to the 
seasonable migratory impulse :— 
“Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times ; and 
the turtle and the crane and the 
swallow observe the time of their 
coming.” Who shall gauge the 
amount of mute misery that racks 
the little hearts of such birds as 
the skylark or the nightingale, 
when obedience to this imperious 
and immemorial influence is denied 
them? What exile from his coun- 
try has ever fretted more hope- 
lessly than the pair of snow-bunt- 
ings which Bechstein says he kept 
for six years in his room? “ During 
the night,” he says, “they seem 
very uneasy, hopping and running 
about continually.” These pretty 
little birds generally languish and 
die in captivity from heat ; all pos- 
sible precautions that may be taken 
to keep them cool are but trivial 
palliatives to creatures which natu- 
rally spend the summer among the 
icy wastes and frozen seas of the 
Arctic circle. To keep them pent 
in the stuffy atmosphere of a town 
is an act as stupid and unfeeling 
in its degree as it would be to 
export children from Lochaber to 
be reared in Sierra Leone. 

Such reflections as these seldom 
enter the heads of the possessors 
of caged pets; but it does not re- 
quire a very elaborate mental effort 
to realise that abundant food, al- 
though it is the first, is not the 
only element in the happiness of 
bird-life. The merle and throstle, 
typical grove-haunters, delight in 
the cool green brake and lush 
woodland grass; the skylark and 
pipit love the free air of the moor 
and the sunny expanse of meadow: 
it is not possible to suppose that, 
hung on the brick wall of a London 
mews, or confined in the dreary, 
dusty atmosphere of a street, they 
do not pine to regain their native 
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scenes. Lord Lilford says he has 
not the heart to grudge to hard- 
worked men and women the acqui- 
sition of a goldfinch or a linnet, 
because of the intense delight 
afforded by the possession of such 
a pet to people pent in crowded 
quarters. Well, I confess my sym- 
pathy is with the bird. The de- 
light it affords its captors arises 
from association with the green- 
wood and the open field, dearer 
to the little prisoner than to its 
gaolers, but which it is doomed to 
see never more—surely a selfish 
delight at best. The simple fact 
that the little cages in which sky- 
larks are imprisoned are provided 
with linen tops, to prevent these 
birds injuring their heads by their 
irresistible tendency to soar, is 
full of painful suggestion. It is 
tyranny of the kind that would 
tether a child’s legs to prevent 
him running and jumping. 

But here is a still more mourn- 
ful consideration. Of all wild 
warm-blooded animals, birds are 
least subject to disease while at 
liberty. Bechstein, the acknow- 
ledged authority on caged birds, 
is obliged to admit that— 


“all tame animals are much more 
subject to disease than wild ones ; and 
birds so much the more, as they are 
often shut up in very small cages, 
where they can take no exercise.” 


Pip, rheum, atrophy, consump- 
tion, asthma, disease of the gland 
which supplies the cosmetic oil 
wherewith the bird anoints its 
feathers, epilepsy, diseases of the 
feet and pairing fever, are some 
of the ills to which birds in con- 
finement are specially liable; and 
although owners generally exhibit 
plenty of anxiety to cure the 
maladies of their captives, not 
one in fifty possesses the requisite 
knowledge of their wants to avert 
them. Indeed, no amount of fore- 
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thought avails to protect some 
birds from disease and death, 
which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of captivity to certain 
species. Bechstein declared that 
with every attention and the 
greatest care he had never known 
a single instance of a golden oriole 
surviving captivity more than 
three or four months. Probably 
the instinct of migration is so 
strong in these and other birds, 
or their innate longing for their 
natural surroundings of foliage, 
herbage, or rocks so unconquer- 
able, that they succumb to what 
may be justly described as a 
broken heart. 

When a bird’s constitution is 
so strong, or his spirit so stout, 
as to resist the depressing effects 
of imprisonment, it is possible 
that compensation for what he 
has lost in liberty may have been 
made in part by security and 
plentiful food. The eagles have 
been driven from their immemorial 
eyries in the Galloway hills. The 
last golden eagles were destroyed 
there about 1834, the last ernes 
about 1862. But of the last- 
named species there still remains 
at Cairnsmore a solitary descen- 
dant. For forty years this bird 
has been chained to a stake: he 
eats, he sleeps, he keeps his health, 
yet I, for one, cannot endure the 
hate that burns in his fierce eye, 
and his hoarse voice seems charged 
with curses on tyrant man, who 
has massacred his kindred and 
condemned him to ignoble cap- 
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tivity. It must be left to each 
one to decide for himself whether 
the lot of this bird is more to be 
desired, or more creditable to his 
captors, than if he had been done 
to death with the others. The 
eagle is not of a nature like the 
daw or the magpie or the parrot, 
which can humble themselves to 
become the companions of man. 
There is a long-standing vendetta, 
dating perhaps from the days of 
Ganymede, between the king of 
birds and the lord of creation. 
Men and eagles must always 
be enemies; but it is pleasant to 
think that, in some parts of the 
Highlands, means have been found 
to establish an honourable truce 
between them. 

There is no writer more sym- 
pathetic with his subject than 
Bechstein : he was filled with in- 
telligent affection for his favour- 
ites, yet even he could not disguise 
the suffering entailed upon ani- 
mated nature by the traffic in 
birds. The most sorrowful chap- 
ter in his book is that which 
prescribes the methods of catching 
wild birds. The true lover of 
birds is he who is most diligent 
in acquiring a knowledge of their 
haunts and habits, and watching 
them, aided by a spy-glass, in the 
full enjoyment of liberty. It is 
by this means that knowledge of 
natural history may be added to 
and diffused, which is only hin- 
dered by the encouragement of 
indiscriminate collectors. 

Hersert Maxwe.t. 
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THE RED BODICE AND THE BLACK FLY, 


Ir was in the Highlands —no 
matter where—that the following 
adventure occurred. 

I had weathered my thirtieth 
birthday heart whole, which pheno- 
menon was probably due to the 
constant pursuit of sport from 
year’s end to year’s end ; but hints 
as to the desirability of matrimony 
had of late been frequently dropped 
by would-be well-wishers of both 
sexes, till at last my oldest male 
friend tackled me seriously on the 
subject. After listening patiently 
to all the usual arguments in fav- 
our of “settling down,” to him I 
replied: “My dear man, I have 
no objection whatever to marriage, 
but there are the hounds to be 
hunted and looked after all winter; 
horse-shows, dog-shows, steeple- 
chase-riding, and salmon-fishing in 
the spring ; trout-fishing, racing, 
and polo in the summer ; salmon- 
fishing, shooting, and cub-hunting 
in the autumn: now, how on earth 
can a fellow find time to discover 
and make up to a girl who, after 
all, might refuse him? But look 
here,” I added, after a short pause, 
“if you will select the young lady, 
do all the love-making, and arrange 
the preliminaries up to the church 
door, I’ll marry her—there now!” 
For some reason or other he smiled, 
but I was left in peace ever after- 
wards to “gang my ain gate” as a 
hopeless bachelor. 

This conversation took place at 
midsummer, while I was in the 
act of packing up my tackle pre- 
paratory to starting on a trout- 
fishing expedition to the High- 
lands. 

For three consecutive seasons 
a certain river had completely 
puzzled me, and though the creel 
was now and then well filled, its 


contents on such rare occasions 
only acted as an incentive, and 
stimulated my piscatorial desires 
to the most acute pitch. For the 
fourth time, the previous summer, 
I had endeavoured to discover the 
feeding habits of the grand trout 
with which the river swarmed, and 
with sufficient success to encourage 
me to make a fifth attempt. In 
addition to the conviction that 
there were very heavy trout to be 
caught if one only knew how to 
circumvent them, the wild, weird 
nature of the river itself fascinated 
me. Its bottom is treacherous 
and shifting; and in some places 
the whole of the powerful current 
is contracted between high and 
perpendicular cliffs, so that deep 
rapid pools are formed between 
them ; while in others the river is 
broken up by islands, the root- 
bound banks of which overhang 
mysterious and awful - looking 
eddies. Scotch fir and spruce 
fight their way from between the 
crevices in the cliffs ; the banks of 
the broader streams and islands 
are bordered by alder, larch, and 
hazel; and when I arrived, the 
high and sharply rising mountains, 
which flank the valley on either 
side, had just received the first 
purple tinge of heather bloom. 
The beauties of nature and high- 
class angling are inseparable, and 
the wilder and the more romantic 
the scenery, the more exciting and 
absorbing is the sport in propor- 
tion; for who has ever caught 
either trout or salmon perfect in 
quality and beauty in an ugly 
country? As scenery deteriorates, 
so do fish, till at last we arrive at 
“miller’s thumbs” in a muddy 
roadside duck-pond. But I am 
digressing. 
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My latest experiences had taught 
me several things: firstly, that at 
midsummer the trout rose either 
at noon or midnight, and frequently 
at both times; secondly, that the 
most killing flies were the yellow 
dun and black spider by day, and 
the partridge hackle and _ black 
spider by night; and thirdly, that 
the finest tackle was in all cases 
necessary. Though, owing to the 
smoothness of its bottom, it did 
not always appear so, the current 
of the river was everywhere very 
strong, and therefore I found it 
advisable to use a well-oiled check- 
less reel if one would avoid break- 
ages; for, especially in the deep 
black hole between the cliffs, it 
was often impossible to see fish 
rise, as, lying near the surface, 
they sucked in the sunk fly, and 
then perhaps an unexpected and 
simultaneous “rug” by a brace of 
pounders would leave the angler 
with little besides his rod and 
running-line. Another novelty in 
the equipment was an extra-sized 
landing - net made of waterproof 
silk—for that substance is least 
likely to become entangled with 
the flies, especially at night; and 
this on an iron rim was attached 
to a stout ash staff so as to assist 
me in wading. The rod I had de- 
signed for the river was a 13-foot 
single-handed greenheart with one 
splice, and in case the tackle should 
be seriously injured after dark a 
“bull’s- eye” was not forgotten. 
My attendant, William, was an 
expert oarsman who at one time 
had almost laid claim to champion- 
ship honours. But beyond being 
a faithful servant, this was his 
sole qualification as a gillie, for 
he had never seen a fish caught 
with rod and line in his life ; and 
I mention his accomplishment be- 
cause, had it not been for his fine 
oarsmanship, I would probably 
have been drowned in attempting 
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to cast over the mighty trout the 
capture of which was destined to 
change the whole course of my 
life. Local gillies there were in 
plenty,—Black Hughs and Red 
Hughs, Red Sandies and Black 
Sandies, and Rodericks and Don- 
alds galore of every size and colour, 
whose business it was to pilot visi- 
tors on the great black loch twelve 
miles long, or offer them sage ad- 
vice on the banks of the river 
which flowed from it. Half a 
mile from the loch and close to 
the river my quarters were situ- 
ated. I had engaged the best 
of these men some weeks be- 
forehand, but at the last moment 
he threw me over; so having, as 
I opined, a sufficient knowledge 
of the loch, and being conceited 
enough to believe that I knew 
more about the river than any 
one else, William was imported. 

Many an hour had I pondered, 
many a pipe had I smoked during 
the winter evenings over the mys- 
teries of this unconquerable river, 
and once again I was tucked up in 
a “sleeper” and travelling north- 
ward ; and I did dream of playing 
alligators on drawn gut; of quick- 
sands and terrible waterfalls to- 
wards which I was _ irresistibly 
drawn ; of rivers without bottoms, 
and lakes without ends, till sud- 
denly a shrill, and, as it seemed, 
familiar whistle awoke me to the 
fact that the train was wending 
its way through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, and that, so far as rail 
was concerned, the journey was 
near its end. 

As we started on a long drive, 
after quitting the train, the 
creamy -looking mists were just 
dispersing up the mountain-sides 
under the influence of the rising 
sun, and perhaps the most lovely 
country in the world lay before us. 

I am a violin-player, and so 
powerful was the influence of the 
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scenery over me, that it was im- 
possible to deny the “cremona” 
an opportunity of speaking. As 
the view constantly changed, some 
old Highland air applicable to the 
spot we were passing sprang from 
the brain to the strings: for 
instance, while within sight of a 
cluster of thatched cottages, or a 
cultivated farm on the hillside, 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘Jessie the 
Flower of Dunblane,” and “ My 
Heart is sair for Somebody,” rang 
from the king of all instruments ; 
while a turn in the road through 
a rocky pass would suggest 
** Lochiel’s March” or “ Charlie is 
my Darling” ; and farther on, with 
the half-way roadside inn in sight, 
could one resist “Gillie Callum,” 
*Tullochgorum,” ‘‘ Mrs M‘Leod,” 
and other blood-stirring ‘‘skirls” ? 

At half-past ten we arrived at 
our destination, and found the 
hotel empty, for by that time in 
the morning all the visitors were 
out fishing, either on the loch or 
the river; so having accepted the 
hospitable dram on crossing the 
threshold, the greenheart was 
spliced, and all speed made for 
the deep black pool between the 
cliffs previously referred to. The 
weather being very hot, to that 
particular spot I had pinned my 
faith, feeling sure that at mid-day 
trout would be on the look-out for 
fly in the cool shades. As we 
approached, what was my horror 
on perceiving a bright red spot, 
like a danger-signal, perched on 
the very apex of the cliff over- 
hanging the pool! On a closer 
inspection the “ danger - signal ” 
proved to be a lady who was 
sketching, and so vivid was the 
colour of her bodice that its reflec- 
tion could be seen in the depths 
below. The back of the sketcher 
alone being visible, in my indigna- 
tion it was but natural to con- 
clude that she also wore blue 


stockings, spectacles, and a wig; 
for I had travelled four hundred 
miles to fish the Cliff Pool, only to 
find every trout ir it scared by 
what I regarded as some hideous 
apparition. In the intense heat 
it was of no use fishing the open 
streams, so I returned in the worst 
of tempers, and sulked for the 
rest of the day on the loch. The 
next three days were passed in 
exactly the same manner, and I 
began to think that the sketch, 
which no doubt was a frightful 
daub, would never be finished. 
Now, an angler who would do 
himself and his water justice must 
be absolutely free from all re- 
straint, for his movements en- 
tirely depend on the whims of 
the fish—he should feed when 
they do not, rest when they do, 
and be at hand at all times, never 
leaving the water-side so long as 
a chance remains; consequently, 
what with fishing the river at 
mid-day, the loch in the afternoon 
and evening, watching the river 
at night (as yet there had been 
no sign of the night rise), and 
resting in the morning when fish- 
ing in the river was useless, I was 
never in at meal-times, and there- 
fore had no idea who the other 
visitors in the hotel were till I 
met them at the five o’clock table 
@héte on Sunday. Arriving some- 
what late for dinner after a wander 
by the beloved river, I felt dimly 
conscious, on being conducted to a 
seat, that there was something red 
in the room, and presently found 
myself placed opposite to that red 
something. Instantly it occurred 
to me that at last I was face to 
face with the “ enemy” in the red 
bodice. Anon peeping over my 
soup-plate, I perceived that the 
hands belonging to the wearer of 
the objectionable garment were 
small and delicately formed ; so 
after the approved manner of the 
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clown in the pantomime, who, hay- 
ing recently stolen a leg of mutton, 
suddenly discovers the baton of a 
policeman under his nose, my gaze 
gradually travelled upwards from 
her hands till, instead of behold- 
ing, as I expected, the counte- 
nance of a starched and grim “ blue 
stocking,” my eyes met those of 
the most lovely girl I have ever 
seen. To me the shock was al- 
most galvanic. Next to Miss 
‘Red Bodice” sat her father, a 
handsome old clergyman, and the 
general conversation chancing to 
turn on scenery and painting, there 
could no longer be any doubt that 
the young lady was the “ danger- 
signal” of the Cliff Pool. 

Though incompetent to do justice 
to the subject, I will attempt to de- 
scribe her as she rose to leave the 
table. She had a great quantity of 
dead-coloured brown hair, growing 
low on the broad brows, from which 
it was simply bound back, a nose 
neither Grecian nor Roman, and 
a complexion clear and pale. The 
upper lip was perhaps a thought 
too long; but so wonderfully sen- 
sitive were the curves of the mouth 
that they seemed to lend to her 
large dreamy hazel eyes an expres- 
sion almost mystical, so that I 
feared to look her in the face. 
Her voice was rich and musical, 
her name Nellie, and tall, with a 
beautifully proportioned figure vera 
incessu patuit dea. 

I love beauty, whether visible 
in scenery, dogs, horses, women, 
or fish ; but the latter were upper- 
most in my mind at the moment, 
and it seemed that the only chance 
of getting at the Cliff Pool would 
be by making friends with his 
reverence and his daughter, and 
then by some stroke of diplomacy 
persuading her to paint elsewhere. 
With this object in view, I regu- 
larly attended every meal for the 
next few days (much to the aston- 


ishment of William, who could not 
understand such a change of pro- 
cedure), and was soon on the best 
of terms with the father, who was 
not only a charming man, but as 
keen on fishing as a schoolboy out 
for a holiday. One morning, while 
strolling round a secluded angle of 
the hotel, I found the young lady 
in the act of assisting her father 
to put on his waders, and was 
about to retire when he called me 
back. As we chatted over the 
fishing prospects of the day, it 
was impossible not to observe the 
graceful simplicity of her move- 
ments, as, kneeling down, she 
buckled on her father’s brogues, 
nor the evident strong affection 
between father and daughter. 
Presently handing me a bunch of 
trout-flies, he asked my opinion 
of them, and after a critical ex- 
amination, I replied that they 
were the most daintily and best 
tied flies I had ever seen, but that 
perhaps some of the patterns were 
not quite suitable to the river. 
“Nellie, do you hear that?” 
said the old gentleman, with a 
smile, as he laid one hand on her 
glossy hair; then turning to me, 
he added, “My daughter dresses 
all my flies.” How often since 
have I thanked my stars that I 
found no fault with those flies! 
Away trotted the happy father 
over the bridge in order to fish, 
as was his custom, some easily 
accessible streams from the oppo- 
site side of the river; while Nellie 
tripped into the house, but soon, 
as I observed from a coigne of van- 
tage, reappeared laden with sketch- 
ing materials, and took the path 
down the near bank in the direc- 
tion of the Cliff Pool. Now, if 
ever, was my opportunity to come 
to some arrangement with the 
** Danger-Signal” as to the covet- 
ed cast ; so having given her half 
an hour’s start, I collected William 
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and the tackle and deliberately 
followed. When within sight of 
the red bodice, by a wave of the 
hand [I signalled William to turn 
off to the right down-stream out- 
side the plantation, and then alone 
I entered the shade of the Scotch 
firs. The sound of footsteps was 
rendered inaudible to Nellie by 
the murmur of the river, and as 
her back was towards me, she was 
quite unconscious that any one 
was approaching. In a soft con- 
tralto voice she was singing “ Jock 
o’ Hazeldean” as she painted, and 
this was followed by ‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye.” Standing motion- 
less within a few paces of her, who 
could resist remaining in conceal- 
ment till the last rich note had 
ceased to vibrate? Then I felt 
what a selfish brute I was; for 
what right had I to intrude upon 
the privacy of this sweet song- 
stress, or interfere with her hap- 
piness? But I had gone too far 
to retreat, and could now only 
make the best of the matter by 
presenting myself. On seeing me, 
as was to be expected, she started 
violently. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “I am 
most awfully sorry. I did not 
intend to frighten you—indeed I 
did not. Do forgive me. I only 
wanted to ask you something, if I 
may.” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered, 
smiling, and quickly recovering 
herself, but glancing rather ner- 
vously (as I thought) up-stream 
towards her father, who was 
within sight. 

Seating myself on the edge of 
the cliff a few yards off, I con- 
tinued: “This is the best pool in 
the river; would you mind sit- 
ting a little farther back, because ” 
(pointing downwards) “ your reflec- 
tion scares the trout ?” 

A. ruder, more bungling speech 
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no man could have made. Fancy 
bird, beast, or fish being scared by 
an apparition half so lovely! 

“‘T am so sorry,” she answered ; 
“but why did you not tell me be- 
fore? I have never seen any one 
attempt to fish this pool, and I 
did not think it was possible?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is very diffi- 
cult, but it can be done, — but 
pray do not move,” I added, as 
she was about to rise, “for it is 
too late to do any good to-day.” 

After conversing on other topics 
as long as propriety allowed, I 
took my leave, only hoping that 
I had not seriously offended her. 
Conscious of my rudeness, and 
feeling, for some other cause 
(which I did not then under- 
stand), very shy and uncomfort- 
able, both dinner that night and 
breakfast next morning were 
avoided. I turned out William 
early without a word as to our 
destination, which, it is needless 
to say, was the Cliff Pool; and 
with an involuntary sigh on pass- 
ing the spot from which Miss 
— — had been so ruthlessly driven, 
I climbed down the only accessible 
route to the water, and then in 
the shade of the overhanging rock 
awaited the movements of the fish. 
About eleven o’clock a nose, and 
then another and another, broke 
the perfectly smooth dark water, 
and the sport began. To reach 
the fish up-stream it was necessary 
to wade waist-deep, supporting 
one’s self the while with.one arm 
round any convenient root or 
bough — for the current was tre- 
mendously strong. The black fly 
did its deadly work, and in an 
hour and a half I had killed ten 
splendid fish,—six of # lb. each, 
and three of 1 lb., winding up 
with a perfect 2-pounder. He 
was a most determined fish, and 
must have fought for quite twenty 
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minutes, keeping me in suspense 
up to the last, as he tried again 
and again to foul the fine tackle 
among the roots and débris. There 
were still one or two heavy fish 
rising at the head of the pool 
where no man could reach them ; 
but, well pleased with the contents 
of the creel, I went ashore and 
scrambled up the cliff. 

About thirty yards in rear of 
her former position sat Miss Nellie, 
sketching, but she no longer wore 
the red bodice. Beside her lay 
what was evidently the original 
and nearly completed painting, 
while in her hands she held an 
almost blank sheet on which out- 
lines were being patiently drawn. 
Instantly it struck me that the 
alteration in her position had 
necessitated a change in the whole 
picture ; and then for the first time 
I fully realised how by brutal 
selfishness I had not only driven 
away the real and greatest charm 
of the Oliff Pool, but had also put 
a lovely and sweet-tempered girl 
to unnecessary pain and trouble. 
Hat in hand I walked up, and 
without a word turned out the fish 
at her feet. 

“Oh! oh/ what beauties! I 
am so glad,” she exclaimed, while 
a flush like a rosy cloud at sunset 
tinted her fair face. 

“They are all yours,” I an- 
swered ; “but I would rather not 
have caught them.” 

“Why not?” she inquired, look- 
ing up at me with that mysti- 
cal expression which I positively 
dreaded to encounter. 

“ Because,” I blurted out awk- 
wardly, glancing at the nearly 
finished picture beside her, and 
the newly commenced drawing in 
her hands — ‘because I would 
rather never throw a line again 
than that you should not sketch 
from the top of the cliff, and dressed 
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as you were before. I have been 
most rude and inconsiderate, and 
humbly beg your pardon.” 

The flush deepened on her inno- 
cent countenance, while, dropping 
on my knees (only to turn over 
some of the trout, of course), I 
awaited her reply; but she only 
said simply, “Indeed there is 
nothing to forgive.” 

Looking at the painting, one 
could not but be struck by the 
wonderful power and boldness of 
the colouring,—it was the Cliff 
Pool to the life. 

“You must finish that,” I con- 
tinued ; “it is splendid.” 

* Do you think so? well, perhaps 
some day when you are out on the 
loch, or after you have gone away, 
I may come back and finish it.” 
And so we parted. 

I had said too much and made 
matters worse, like the stupid 
blockhead that I am; for I now 
felt perfectly certain that the howre 
of the Cliff Pool had been fright- 
ened away for good and all, unless 
by some ruse she could be tempted 
to return. The next day she was, 
as I expected, on the opposite bank 
with her father. I attacked the 
Cliff Pool, killed some fine trout, 
and went home miserable; but 
after much thought a stratagem 
had been decided upon. 

That night at dinner I drew an 
extremely uninteresting neighbour 
into an angling conversation, and 
took particular pains to inform 
him several times in the most 
distinct language that I intended 
to fish the loch on the morrow. 
Glancing furtively at Nellie, I felt 
sure that she had heard enough ; 
so presently, after a post-prandial 
pipe with her dear old father, I 
retired to bed, but not to sleep; 
for I could no longer disguise from 
myself the fact that I was, to say 
the least of it, uncomfortably in 
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love. At daybreak the unfortu- 
nate William was turned out, and 
having launched the boat, we 
pulled to the loch; for it occurred 
to me that if the boat was not 
taken out, any one might conclude 
we were on the river. Half a mile 
up the loch-side the boat was 
beached behind a conveniently 
projecting promontory. Then we 
cut across country to the Cliff 
Pool, and having descended the 
rocks, snoozed with one eye open 
till the sun was high, Only five 
fish were bagged, but they were 
all heavy, and the largest and last 
caught scaled nearly 1} lb. Just 
as he was lifted in the landing- 
net, I saw the red flash of the 
“ danger-signal” on the water ; 
and climbing up the cliff as usual, 
I literally, over its edge, presented 
my head at her feet. If she had 
been frightened before, she was 
terrified this time, for she gave a 
half-stifled exclamation, and I saw 
with horror that she was actually 
fainting. Instantly I dashed off 
for water, and compelled her to 
drink some out of the cup of the 
flask, when she soon recovered. 
It was of no use attempting to 
apologise, for I was beyond the 
pale of forgiveness ; so I sat down 
beside her in mute shame. 

Presently. with a painful effort, 
she said, “ You—you said at din- 
ner last night that you were going 
to fish the loch to-day, and I saw 
your boat was out.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “so it was, 
and I have been on the loch to- 
day.” 

“Tt must be a good day on the 
loch,” she continued, looking sky- 
wards, while the soft zephyrs 
ruffled her hair; “why did you 
not persevere ?” 

*“T changed my mind because 
I preferred the Cliff Pool, and 
because — and because I wanted 
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to see the sketch finished,” was 
my clumsy answer. 

Now Nellie’s skirt was made 
of rough blue serge, and it had 
gathered a considerable quantity 
of thistle-down and burrs, and the 
edge of the skirt lay very near to 
me. I had commenced to pick off 
the thistledown, when she said, 
“Oh! please do not trouble; all 
that will easily brush off.” 

Paying no attention to her re- 
mark, I continued my occupation 
with great contentment; for, for 
the first time I was touching some- 
thing belonging to Nellie, and 
while the last burr was being 
lingeringly removed I said, “I 
will promise you faithfully not 
to come near the river to-morrow 
on any pretext whatever. An 
angling club is coming over to 
hold a competition on the loch, 
and all the boats have been re- 
quisitioned except mine, which, 
being very small, is considered 
dangerous; so I shall go out to 
see the fun.” And then, after 
the trout had been inspected, I 
retired. 

Next day two brakes full of 
anglers arrived, and the fleet of 
boats which had been collected 
overnight was soon dispersed over 
the loch. William and I slipped 
off early. It was a breathless 
morning, and there was not even 
a cloud to darken the shining sur- 
face of the water, but nevertheless 
the trout began to move ; so, stand- 
ing up in the bows with the finest 
tackle, and directing the expert 
William, I stalked the rises, and 
began picking up a few fish. Pres- 
ently, observing our success, several 
boats visited us, and the boatmen, 
knowing me well, asked if I would 
give their employers a few small 
flies, for the equipment of the 
competing anglers was of the 
coarsest description. My stock 
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of black spiders with the silver 
twist was running very low, and 
as yet I had not even commenced 
night fishing; but I had telegraphed 
for more flies, and could not refuse. 

I took the usual watch by the 
river that night, and from certain 
indications felt sure that there 
would be a rise within twenty- 
four hours. No flies had come by 
the evening mail, and nothing re- 
mained in the book which could 
be trusted to. Nellie, and only 
Nellie, could dress the flies I 
wanted; so after breakfast next 
morning I presented myself before 
her and her father. ‘I want to 
ask your daughter, sir, a great 
favour,” I said. “I believe that 
the trout will rise on the shallow 
above the bridge to-night, and 
having given all my spiders away 
on the loch yesterday, I have no 
suitable flies left, as the new supply 
has not arrived. Would Miss 
be so very kind as to tie me a few ? 
I have all the materials.” 

After casting an inquiring glance 
at his daughter, he replied, ‘Oh 
yes, I am sure Nellie will, if you 
will give her a pattern.” 

“Thank you very much,” I an- 
swered, bowing towards her, and 
adding, “Perhaps you will be 
going down the river to sketch 
presently? I have some letters to 
write, and could follow with the 
fly-box in about an hour. May 1?” 

The answer being in the affir- 
mative, I retired jubilant at the 
success of my diplomacy; for I 
would not only obtain the flies, 
but also an interview with Nellie, 
with her father’s full knowledge 
and consent. Of course I wrote 
no letters, and in considerably less 
than an hour arrived at the Cliff 
Pool. 

“Well,” I said, as I sat down 
beside her, “I have not frightened 
you this time, have I?” 
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“No,” she answered, laughing 
merrily, “not this time.” 

Then we set to work on the 
flies. 

Presently I said: “I want to 
beg your pardon for something. 
The first morning I saw you here 
I stood close behind you for a 
considerable time while you were 
singing ‘Jock o’ Hazeldean’ and 
‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ It was 
very rude; but I love music, and 
your voice is so sweet. Am I for- 
given ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “ you are 
forgiven ; but you must not flatter 
me. Give me the wax, please ; 
and just see what a dreadful tangle 
you are getting the silk into!” 

So, by way of keeping my hands 
occupied, I discovered some par- 
ticles of thistle on her dress, and 
felt very happy. The tiny black 
spiders with the silver twist and 
the partridge hackles were works 
of art. 

During the afternoon I put one 
of my finest casts together with 
elaborate care, attaching thereto 
two black spiders with an inter- 
mediate partridge hackle. Then 
the rod was overhauled from butt 
to tip, the checkless reel oiled, and 
the tackle complete, placed where 
I could get at it at any moment. 

Night came at last, warm, quiet, 
and starry, for there was no moon, 
and I took up my old post below 
the nearest arch, through which a 
view of the shallows above could 
be commanded. There were several 
people standing on the bridge, and 
amongst them I recognised the 
figures of Nellie and her father. 
As I was about to give up hope, 
he came running towards me say- 
ing, “There is a fish as big as 
a grilse rising above the third 
arch,” 

“T see him,” I answered, and 
then made all speed for William’s 
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room. He was asleep, and I shook 
him by the shoulder. 

“ William,” I said, “tumble on 
some clothes; there is a big fish 
rising. I am going to try to 
wade through the first arch. If 
I cannot do it, drop the boat 
back and pick me up. Be quick 
and quiet.” 

William no doubt looked upon 
me as eccentric; but he was al- 
ways up to time, so I scrambled 
down - stairs, seized the rod, and 
hurried back to the river. The 
wading required extreme caution, 
for it was necessary to enter the 
arch on the very verge of, and 
within the suck of, the swirling 
eddies below. My progress was 
very slow, and when half-way 
through the arch the current was 
too much for me, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
the position could be maintained. 
I whistled, and was most thank- 
ful to see a dark object approach- 
ing. Having laid the rod care- 
fully in the boat, I scrambled in 
over the stern, saying, ‘“ Row for 
your life.” Such words were, 
however, unnecessary, for the 
sculls were being dashed through 
the water as if they were a 
couple of walking-sticks. For a 
few moments it was any one’s 
race, so to speak; but gradually 
William got the best of the 
“suck,” and we emerged above 
the bridge. Poor fellow, he is 
gone now, and I do not think in 
his best days he ever made a 
pluckier spurt ‘“ between the 
bridges.” We were now in easy 
water close to the bank, and I 
saw the great fish moving just 
above the buttress between the 
second and third arches; so, let- 
ting out line, I began to try the 
distance. In the darkness the 
reach of the fly could only be 
estimated by the weight of line 


out and the swing of the rod; 
and knowing the water well, I 
assumed the fish to be nearly 
twenty yards off. The first cast 
in a diagonal and downward direc- 
tion across the stream produced a 
heavy wave and a light touch. 
With a little more line the throw 
was immediately repeated, and I 
held him fast. If the fish had 
bolted down through the bridge 
my chances would have been 
slender indeed; but fortune 
favoured me and he moved up- 
stream, quietly at first, and then 
dashed several times across the 
river and back, but always work- 
ing higher up after each run. 
Presently he sailed straight up 
the river, and following in the 
boat, we were soon out of sight 
of the spectators on the bridge. 
The river above us was broad, 
with a gravel bottom, and I 
feared nothing except some weeds 
near the opposite bank. The 
tactics of crossing the river from 
side to side were repeated many 
times, but at last I was sensible 
that the fish’s efforts were becom- 
ing weaker, and that he was be- 
ginning to come to me. Gradually 
we dropped down stream, being 
careful to keep well below the 
trout, till the place from which 
we had started was reached, and 
then I directed William to let 
the bow of the boat. just touch 
the shingle, so that in case of 
need he could push off with a 
single stroke. The spectators had 
collected behind me, and I called 
to one of the hotel servants to 
bring my landing-net. He 
promptly returned with a thing 
not fit to land roach in. “No, 
no,” I cried, “‘my big net—quick, 
it is hanging up in the hall.” 
Then I heard a voice say, “ Run, 
Nellie; you know where it is,” 
and in a minute or two there was 
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a light step in the boat and the 
net lay beside me. 

‘“‘ Now,” I said, “come in front 
of me.” 

“T cannot, I cannot,” she an- 
swered. “I have never landed 
such a fish.” 

“T am sure you can,” I replied ; 
“only do exactly what I tell you. 
Kneel down and put the net in 
the water with just the top of the 
rim out—that’s right ; now a little 
slanting—that will do; keep per- 
fectly steady till I tell you to 
lift.” 

The fish was dead beat, and not 
more than twenty yards off, for I 
could now see the black line of 
his back on the surface of the 
water as I cautiously wound him 
in. It was a moment of intense 
excitement, such as no man who 
has ever had a similar experience 
could ever forget. The trout was 
coming down the stream wide of 
the net, but an old trick did me 
good service in the hour of need. 
If you would draw a fish towards 
the bank without disturbing him 
do not increase the pressure, but 
move gently back yourself. This 
piece of strategy I performed by 
stepping backwards over the mid- 
thwart of the boat, and now the 
fish was in line with the landing- 
net. Nearer and nearer came the 
broad black back. “Now,” I 
said, and the next moment the 
great trout was floundering in the 
bottom of the boat. ‘ Well done! 
I knew you could do it,” I said, 
and then I knocked the fish on the 
head and cut the gut a few inches 
from his mouth, leaving the fly 
therein. Nellie stood on the bank 
beside her father; and, carrying 
the fish in the net, I joined them. 
Together we entered the empty 
dining-room of the hotel, and hav- 
ing hunted for lights, the scales, 
and a dish, inspected the capture. 
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The back of the trout was dark- 
green, with black spots; he had 
three rows of large bright red 
spots on his sides, which were 
golden, gradually fading into sil- 
ver, below ; his shape was perfect, 
and he turned the beam at 5 |b. 
The battle had lasted an hour and 
a half, and it was now nearly an 
hour atter midnight. After the 
long suppressed excitement, my 
hands trembled so much that I 
could scarcely hold the weights. 
Nellie’s face was flushed, and her 
eyes more brilliant than ever. 
Her enthusiastic father gave me 
a mighty slap on the back, with 
this remark, “Well done, boy! 
well done! I have seen and per- 
formed many difficult angling feats, 
but I never met any one who could 
touch you either in fine fishing or 
perseverance.” 

“No, sir,” I answered, pointing 
to the fish, “do not say so. I 
did not dress that fly, nor did I 
land the trout: I have to thank 
your daughter for both.” 

‘** Weil, well,” he replied, glanc- 
ing at my dripping garments, “‘ you 
had better drink a glass of toddy 
and turn in.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘as soon as I 
have packed up the fish, for he 
will be preserved with the fly in 
his mouth.” 

The praise was of course far 
more than I deserved, but the 
source from which it came made 
it gratifying. Iam afraid I drank 
more than one toddy and smoked 
innumerable pipes that night (or 
rather morning), for sleep was im- 
possible, and I had made up my 
mind to ask his reverence’s per- 
mission on the first opportunity 
to become a suitor for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. He came down to 
breakfast, but she did not, hav- 
ing, as he told me, a headache ; so 
I promptly offered to accompany 
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him to the river, and there, as we 
were putting the tackle together, 
I said what I believe is usual on 
such occasions. 

He replied, “I tell you, can- 
didly, I have liked you from the 
first, and have not been blind to 
the occurrences of the past three 
weeks. I love my daughter, as 
you know, very dearly, and, of 
course, wish to see her happily 
married : provided, therefore, that 
your worldly position is such as 
to ensure her comfort, she shall 
be left perfectly free to decide for 
herself.” 

A long and uninteresting dis- 
cussion on business matters then 
ensued, which need not be re- 
peated here. Suffice it to say that 
it terminated in my favour. 

“Then I have your leave, sir, 
to propose to your daughter,” I 
presently said. 

“You have,” he 
gravely. 

“Where shall I be likely to 
find Miss ——?” I inquired. 

“ Not at the Oliff Pool, I think,” 
he said, with a smile, “for the 
picture of that place is finished ; 
but,” he added, with exasperat- 
ing deliberation, “I rather fancy 
Nellie said something about com- 
mencing another sketch about a 
mile up the loch-side.” 

“Which side?” I asked, impet- 
uously. 

“The left bank, I think,” was 
the answer; and then, as I rose 
to go, he looked up wistfully in 
my face and said, ‘Should she 
accept you, you will be good to 
my girl, will you not?” 

There was something very touch- 
ing in this appeal, and in the 
tone of his voice. I answered, 
“‘T swear to you, sir, I have never 
loved before, and would do my 
best.” 

“Then go, and my good wishes 
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are with you,” he said, in a voice 
which trembled with emotion. 

Now, I have a harmless wee 
black doggie named ‘“ Laird.” 
His chief characteristic is fidelity, 
and his greatest accomplishment 
“begging” and sneezing for cakes 
or whatever he may want. He 
never notices any one unless they 
are friends of mine, and was of 
course on intimate terms with 
Nellie and her father. With 
Laird at my heels I strode along. 
The road along the loch-side is 
almost level, so that one can see 
a long way in front; and when 
only a short distance had been 
covered, I sighted the ‘ Danger- 
Signal” seated on a rocky pro- 
montory. Presently, in turning 
a corner, I found the object of my 
search had suddenly vanished, and 
I stood still, completely at fault. 
In my perplexity I decided to 
consult the Laird. 

‘Laird, where is my lovely, 
darling Nellie? where is she? you 
must find her—I cannot live with- 
out her. Where is my sweet 
angel? Find her, Laird, and you 
shall have more cakes than you 
can ever eat.” The doggie on 
hearing the word “cakes” sat 
up and sneezed violently several 
times. I went on, “Nellie has 
lots of cakes,—find Nellie.” By 
way of reply he put his head on 
one side, with one ear up and the 
other down, winked at me with 
both eyes, and then made off for 
the bushes above the road. I fol- 
lowed, and not ten yards off sat 
Nellie among some old heather 
under the birks. Seeing me ap- 
proaching, from a distance, she 
had naturally in her nervous 
modesty intended to conceal her- 
self till I had passed; but the 
Laird had upset her calculations. 
I sat down at her knees, while 
Laird, curling himself up against 
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her dress opposite, peeped slyly 
across at me as much as to say, 
‘“‘Now we have got her between 
us; it is all right, isn’t it?” 
Nellie was blushing painfully ; 
for of course she had heard every 
word of my conversation with the 
dog, and knew that I must be 
aware of the chief cause of her 
confusion. So distressed was she, 
that her eyes began to fill with 
tears. My mouth was parched as 
with a fever, but I succeeded in 
addressing her by her Christian 
name for the first time. 

“Nellie, I have not come here 
without your father’s sanction : 
you must know, at any rate now, 
how dearly I love you. Will you 
marry me?” 

The pent-up tears ran down her 
face, and presently I heard an al- 
most inaudible “‘ Yes” ; so I threw 
my arms round her and drew down 
her pretty head on to my shoulder. 
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What an afternoon that was 
amongst the heather ! 


As I write this, beautifully pre- 
served with the fly in his mouth, 
the trout stands on a table at my 
right, while the sketch of the Oliff 
Pool hangs on the opposite wall. 

We revisit our happy fishing- 
ground every summer, and never 
pass the Cliff Pool without a kiss, 
and indeed a great many (Nellie 
is pulling my hair, and says I have 
no business to mention all those 
kisses—but I shall), in commemora- 
tion of our first meeting. 

I do not fish quite so hard as I 
used to; for every now and then 
I find myself leaving the water 
when Nellie is sketching from the 
bank above, and then dropping 
down beside her, I listen to the 
sweet songs of Scotland till the 
tears of joy spring to my eyes. 

ARTHUR CRAWSHAY. 
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SIX WEEKS IN JAVA. 


I EXPERIENCED so much diffi- 
culty in obtaining trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the present 
means of travelling in Java, and 
what there was to be seen there, 
that perhaps a short account of a 
visit recently made to that island 
may be of use. 

Except a ‘ Visit to Java’ by Mr 
Basil Warfold, whose personal ex- 
periences appear to have been con- 
fined to Batavia and Buitenzorg, 
I know of no book in the English 
language, though there are several 
in Dutch, which treats of Java as it 
exists to-day; and thus it has come 
to pass that this most interesting of 
islands, though easily accessible, is 
usually omitted from the globe- 
trotter’s programme. 

Mr Boys, an Indian civilian, 
lately published at Allahabad 
an excellent little essay on the 
Dutch Administration of Java,! 
which deserves to be more widely 
known than it is; Miss North, in 
her ‘Memories of a Happy Life,’ 
gives a good description of her 
tour in the island; and Baron 
Donwes - Dekkar’s__ well - known 
novel, ‘Max Hayvellaar,’ gives 
much valuable information about 
Java: but none of these books 
contains the detailed information 
required for practical travelling. 
The ‘ History of Java,’ in two 
large volumes, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, published early in the 
present century, still remains 
the standard work on Java, and 
is a mine of information re- 
garding the country and its in- 
habitants ; but the book has long 
been out of print, and is difficult 
to procure, though it should cer- 


tainly be read by any intending 
visitor. 

Mr A. R. Wallace in bis classical 
‘Malay Archipelago’ has a chapter 
about Java, which is as accurate 
and delightful as his writings al- 
ways are; but he made only two 
short excursions into the interior, 
and as nearly forty years have 
elapsed since his visit, his descrip- 
tions necessarily take no account 
of the present facilities for travel. 
The Dutch are energetic rulers, who 
fully appreciate the advantages of 
roads and railways, and in this re- 
spect there is probably no country 
in the East which has more changed 
during recent years than Java. 
Good hotels may now be found in 
nearly every place where the ordi- 
nary traveller wishes to stop, and 
ladies could travel from one end of 
the island to the other without ex- 
periencing any serious discomfort. 

As regards climate, the towns 
on the sea-coast, such as Batavia, 
Samarang, and Soerabaja, are al- 
ways hot, with the moist heat of 
Calcutta or Singapore in July ; but 
the whole of the interior is hilly, 
and possesses a cool and pleasant 
climate. It is very remarkable at 
what low elevations in Java the 
stagnant heat of the plains is 
exchanged for cool fresh breezes. 
At Buitenzorg, for example, which 
is only 800 feet above the sea, the 
mornings and evenings are always 
cool, and the climate resembles 
that of Subathoo in the Himalayas, 
which is situated at the height of 
4000 feet. At greater elevations 
it is, of course, proportionately 
cooler; and on Ardjoeno, at 8000 
feet, we longed for fires and more 





1 Some Notes on Java and its Administration by the Dutch. 
Allahabad, 1892. 
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blankets. The dry season in Java 
commences in April, and the most 
favourable time for travelling is 
from the beginning of that month 
to about the end of June. July 
and August are hot, especially in 
eastern Java, where the rainfall 
is less than in the western pro- 
vinces, and where drought is apt 
to prevail during theautumn. In 
October the rainy season begins. 

Before railways were constructed, 
travellers had to hire or buy their 
own carriage, and to drive long 
distances by post over rough moun- 
tain roads. This is not necessary 
now. Much of the travelling is 
done in railways ; and where post- 
ing is resorted to, a carriage can 
always be hired for the day’s jour- 
ney. Posting is expensive, but it 
is a delightful way of seeing the 
country, and we quite agreed with 
Mr Boys that few of the pleasures 
of travel can compare with bowl- 
ing along a good road through the 
magnificent scenery of the Javan 
highlands on a fresh April morn- 
ing. There is no country in the 
East which can boast of better 
roads than Java, or where the 
carriages and system of posting 
are so good. The principal roads 
are divided into two portions, one 
of which is metalled and strictly 
reserved for carriages, and the 
other, usually unmetalled, is used 
by the heavy country carts. Both 
halves of the road are maintained 
in good repair, 
works well in practice, and is cer- 
tainly economical, as it saves the 
carriage-road from being cut up by 
the wheels of the clumsy waggons, 
generally drawn by oxen, for which 
speed is not necessary. 

In a few years Java will possess 
a railway extending from Batavia 
on the west to Soerabaja on the 
east—that is, throughout nearly its 
entire length. At present the diffi- 
culties of construction through a 
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hilly country leave a gap of over 
one hundred miles between Garoet 
and Tjilatjap on the southern coast. 
The journey between these points 
is somewhat difficult, and requires 
arrangement beforehand ; we there- 
fore found it most convenient, when 
leaving the western for the central 
provinces, to return to Batavia and 
go by sea to Samarang. 

The train service in Java is very 
regular and punctual, and even an 
unlocked portmanteau appears to 
be quite safe in the luggage-vans. 
The carriages are built on the 
American plan, which ensures good 
ventilation; and we found the 
second class sufficiently comfort- 
able. The speed is slow accord- 
ing to European ideas, and the 
stoppages prolonged and frequent; 
but in Java no one is in a hurry, 
and as the scenery is always in- 
teresting, small delays are rather 
welcome than otherwise. 

The cosmopolitan port of Singa- 
pore is the most convenient start- 
ing point for Java, as weekly 
steamers belonging to a Dutch 
Company run thence to Batavia. 
The British India Company’s 
steamers from London also call 
at Batavia; and during the sugar 
export season a steamer sailing to 
Soerabaja may usually be found at 
Hong-Kong. ‘The Dutch vessels 
are small, but well found and com- 
fortable ; and the food provided is 
liberal, and quite good enough for 
ordinary people. We sailed from 
Singapore harbour at 8 A.M. on 
Wednesday 26th April, and after 
a pleasant voyage over calm seas 
studded with wooded islands, landed 
at Batavia at 3 p.m. on the follow- 
ing Friday. 

Land was visible nearly the whole 
way, as, after passing through the 
archipelago of small islands which 
stretches to the south of the Ma- 
layan peninsula, the track lies 
along the northern coast of Suma- 
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tra, and passes through the narrow 
strait separating that shore from 
the small island of Banca, famous 
for its tin mines. On our return 
voyage the steamer stopped here 
for a few hours to land passengers 
and cargo, and the view of the 
wooded heights rising behind the 
small town of Mintok was very 
pleasing. If the traveller is fortu- 
nate enough to get clear weather 
when approaching Batavia, he will 
enjoy a view of the three volcanic 
peaks known as Gede, Pangerango, 
and Salak, two of which are still 
more or less active, though the 
small clouds of steam they emit 
cannot usually be seen from the 
sea. 

Batavia is the capital of Java, 
but in commercial importance it is 
closely approached by the more 
modern port of Soerabaja. The 
part of the town where the hotels, 
the shops, and the palatial resi- 
dences of the Dutch merchants and 
officials are situated, is six miles 
from the wharves of Tandjoeng 
Priok, where passengers land ; but 
frequent trains run between the 
two places, and within an hour 
after leaving the ship the traveller 
ought to find himself at his hotel. 

We stayed at the Hotel des 
Indes, a very comfortable estab- 
lishment, the proprietor of which 
speaks English. The important 
matter of language is the most 
serious of the few difficulties to 
be encountered in Javan travel: 
Dutch and Malay are the two 
languages principally used, but a 
knowledge of the latter is the most 
important, as it is understood by 
all the servants in the hotels, and 
more or less throughout the coun- 
try. It is also the native language 
spoken by the Dutch residents, 
and may therefore be regarded as 
the lingua franca of Java, as Urdu 
is in India. We had provided our- 
selves, while at Singapore (through 
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the good offices of the manager of 
the Raffles’ Hotel), with a Malay- 
speaking Madrasee “ boy,” who had 
also a practical acquaintance of 
English. He was an excellent lad, 
quite honest, and willing to put his 
hand to any kind of work, includ- 
ing cooking. We never ceased con- 
gratulating ourselves on having 
secured his services; and indeed it 
is hard to say how we could have 
managed without him. I think 
that our plan of getting a servant 
at Singapore is the best. There 
are, of course, plenty of lads to be 
found in Batavia who can speak 
Malay, but their second language 
is pretty sure to be Dutch, and 
Dutch only, which would not be 
of much use to the ordinary Eng- 
lishman. 

The principal business to be 
done at Batavia is to get a pass- 
port from the Dutch Government 
with permission to travel through- 
out Java. Local passports are 
also issued, but these are not 
necessary if care is taken to ask 
for a general passport. This 
document can be easily obtained 
through the kind offices of the 
English consul. The only places 
worth visiting in Batavia are the 
Museum, which is most interest- 
ing, and the Zoological Gardens, 
where are a small collection of 
local birds, two ourangs from Bor- 
neo, and some monkeys and other 
animals peculiar to the Malayan 
islands. Perhaps the most novel 
sight in Batavia can be obtained 
by a drive through its brilliantly 
illuminated streets between six 
and eight o’clock in the evening, 
when all the world and his wife 
are abroad, and the shops display 
their varied wares in the most 
alluring fashion. 

We left Batavia for Buitenzorg 
by the afternoon train on the day 
after our arrival: the journey is 
about an hour, and the rise in 
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elevation is less than 800 feet, 
yet in this short space one passes 
from oppressive heat to a cool 
climate. The line traverses a 
highly cultivated country, and as 
Buitenzorg is approached, glimpses 
are caught of volcanic peaks tower- 
ing over rich tropical vegetation. 
There is a good hotel at Buiten- 
zorg, which is a pretty little town, 
with shady well-kept roads, and 
the headquarters of the Dutch 
Government in the East Indies. 
The Governor-General has a palace 
situated in the famous Botanical 
Garden, and approached through 
a grand avenue of Kanari trees 
(Canarium commune), with their 
stately trunks entwined by creepers 
of strange and beautiful aspect. 
A small park with a herd of fallow 
deer lies to the north of the palace, 
and is remarkable for a grove of 
ancient Waringin (Ficus sp.) trees, 
with their boughs and roots twisted 
and knotted in a most extraordi- 
nary manner. 

The neighbourhood of Buitenzorg 
furnishes several pretty drives, and 
as the traveller will probably have 
to wait two or three days for his 
passport, he cannot do better than 
spend the time here. The view 
from the verandah of the hotel 
looking towards the west has be- 
come celebrated even in Java. It 
comprises luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation, a foaming river tumbling 
over big black rocks, and a back- 
ground formed by the jagged peaks 
of the Salak volcano. 

The Botanical Garden may per- 
haps somewhat disappoint the ex- 
pectation of the unscientific mind, 
as more attention is paid therein 
to the requirements of botany 
than to the picturesque. But 
the garden possesses more named 
species of plants than any other 
similar establishment, except per- 
haps Kew; and its collection of 
palms, all growing in the open 
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instead of being crowded under a 
glass roof, is certainly unrivalled. 
The plant-houses are poor, and not 
much money is spent on them. 
The orchids also are in the open, 
and there is nothing at Buitenzorg 
to compare with the orchid-house 
in the Calcutta Gardens, where 
ferns and foliage plants combine 
with gorgeous flowers to produce 
a scene of vegetable beauty that 
is, I think, unequalled. But as a 
botanical garden for the scientific 
study of plants, Buitenzorg pos- 
sesses facilities that cannot be 
enjoyed elsewhere, and this, it 
must be remembered, is the end 
that the able director, M. Treub, 
has exclusively set before himself, 
and which he has attained to a 
degree that has earned for the 
Dutch nation the gratitude of 
botanists all the world over. The 
garden is liberally equipped with 
the necessary facilities for study 
in physiological, systematic, and 
economic botany ; and the Dutch 
Government hospitably invite 
botanists of all nationalities to 
avail themselves of the resources 
and treasures of Buitenzorg. This 
offer has been freely accepted, and 
several German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish botanists have made the long 
journey to Java, in order to pro- 
secute original investigations into 
one or other of the numerous 
botanical problems now awaiting 
solution. 

A visit should also be paid to 
the Government experimental 
plantation, about two miles from 
the hotel. The two varieties of 
coffee (C. arabica and C. liberica) 
commonly seen in cultivation, 
several species of the plants pro- 
ducing gutta-percha, mahogany- 
trees, cardamoms, and numerous 
other interesting plants possessing 
economic value, may be seen there. 

We left Buitenzorg by railway 
on the morning of the 3d May, 
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and arrived at Bandoeng,! the 
capital of the Preanger Regency, 
the same afternoon. The scenery 
was always interesting, and some- 
times fine, as the train passed 
along deep ravines draped with 
tropical vegetation and seamed 
with waterfalls. It was interest- 
ing to note the dark-green Nipa 
palms (V. fruticans) standing with 
erect fronds in marshy hollows, 
and to remember that in Tertiary 
ages the same palm grew in the 
Thames valley and dropped its 
fruit into the muddy waters. 
The sugar palm (Arenga sacchari- 
Jera), one of the most useful of 
plants, is always to be seen grow- 
ing near villages, with enormous 
bunches of berries pendent from 
its lofty stem. This palm pro- 
duces at the bases of its leaves a 
black fibre, like horse-hair, which 
is put to a variety of uses, and 
may be seen covering the ridges 
of the native huts all over the 
island. 

Bandoeng is the headquarters of 
the provincial administration, but 
except a drive of five miles to the 
pretty Dogo waterfall on the Lam- 
beng road, it does not possess 
much interest, except as the start- 
ing- point for the active volcano 
of Tangkoebanpraho. This rather 
alarming name is the Dutch spell- 
ing of the Malay words signifying 
an overturned boat (prao), and is 
given to the mountain on account 
of its resemblance to a long flat- 
bottomed boat which has been 
upset. It is about twelve miles 
north of Bandoeng, and is well 
worth a visit. The crater lies on 
the north side of the forest-covered 
mountain, and is not seen from 





the town. We left the hotel at 
six o'clock, and after a couple of 
hours’ drive arrived at Lambeng, 
where we mounted ponies and 
started for the crater. The ponies 
one gets in Java are as a rule 
sturdy little beasts, and up to any 
reasonable weight. The saddles 
supplied are usually native, and 
not very comfortable. Side-sad- 
dles I never saw. Dutch ladies 
seldom ride. The path passes at 
first through cinchona plantations, 
and as it rises from the plain com- 
mands fine views of the fertile 
valley and of the mountain-ranges 
to its south. The cultivation of 
the cinchona-tree is one of the 
principal industries of Java, and 
the chemical process adopted by 
the Dutch for the preparation of 
the drug is said to produce the 
best sulphate of quinine procur- 
able. This is carried out in Hol- 
land, whither the bark as stripped 
from the trees and dried is ex- 
ported. Cinchona plantations are 
frequent on the lower hills through- 
out Java, and the trees are of all 
sizes from mere saplings up to 30 
feet high. The price of quinine 
has fallen so low in the European 
markets that its production is said 
to barely pay the expenses, and 
most of the cinchona now grown 
is Government property. After 
about an hour’s ride through the 
cinchona clearings, the path enters 
the forest that clothes the hill- 
sides up to the very edge of the 
crater. The trees, and the shrubs 
of which the undergrowth is com- 
posed, are mostly of a temperate 
type, and remind one of the vegeta- 
tion met with at similar heights in 
the Eastern Himalaya. The com- 


1 The spelling of Javan names, which are generally Dutch forms of Malay 
words, presents difficulties. Throughout this paper the spelling of the Dutch 
official map has been adopted. This useful map, on a scale of 1,950,000 (nearly 
fifteen miles to the inch), is published at Amsterdam (Dr J. Dornseiffen: Seyffards 
Boekhandel, 1890), and can be bought in Batavia. 
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mon bramble of tropical highlands 
(Rubus moluccanus) is abundant ; 
also another handsome bramble 
with five-parted leaves (2. alpes- 
tris). An oak (Quercus javensis), 
bearing large flattened acorns an 
inch and a half in diameter, is also 
common. Pink and yellow flowered 
balsams, and ginger plants (/edy- 
chium), with tall spikes of fragrant 
white flowers, light up the forest 
shades, and frequent tree - ferns 
spread their fronds over the jungle. 
After crossing the summit of the 
ridge (6400 feet), the path descends 
for a short distance on the northern 
side, and the immense twin crater 
comes into view. The ordinary 
conception of a volcanic vent is 
founded on the inverted-cone type 
of crater. But the craters before 
us are vast areas of desolation, 
lying open to the sky, and look 
more like the effects of a land- 
slip than volcanoes. They are 
separated by a raised ridge which 
is easily accessible, and whence a 
near view of their surfaces can 
be obtained. Their united length 
is more than a mile, and their 
breadth, where crossed by the 
ridge, about half a mile. The 
whole area is broken up into 
hillocks arid hollows, the latter 
holding pools of rain-water, while 
on the former innumerable cracks 
and small cones give vent to steam 
and sulphur fumes. Yellow and 
white are the prevailing surface 
colours ; and the blackened foliage 
of the bushes overhanging the pre- 
cipitous edges of the crater attest 
the poisonous nature of the ex- 
haled gases. It is difficult to 
imagine a more dreary and deso- 
late scene than this spot presents, 
a real Phlegrean field, in marked 
contrast to the wooded slopes and 
smiling valley below. 

We left Bandoeng by rail, and in 
three hours arrived at Garoet, the 
present eastern terminus of the line 
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from Batavia. During the journey 
we passed through some of the 
finest hill scenery in Java, and 
finally descended by a series of 
zigzags and viaducts into a broad 
plain, green with rice-fields, and 
dotted with clusters of thatched 
cottages. It is curious to see the 
rice in every stage of development 
at the same time. In temperate 
climates agricultural operations are 
clearly divided by the seasons into 
seed-time and harvest; but in 
Java, where an equable tempera- 
ture prevails throughout the year, 
there are no such divisions, and 
we often saw all the different 
stages of rice-culture in simul- 
taneous progress even in adjoining 
fields. In one buffaloes were pain- 
fully churning up the soil into 
liquid mud; in the next, women 
were planting out the seedlings 
which had been raised in an ad- 
joining nursery ; while in a third 
field men were reaping, and the 
children tying up the ears for 
transport to the threshing - floor. 
Few sights are more picturesque 
than a Javan peasant, with his 
rich brown skin and dark - blue 
waistcloth, staggering under a 
load of tawny golden rice-sheaves ; 
and in the evenings strings of 
these men are to be met with on 
the way to their villages from the 
fields. 

Garoet is a capital place to 
make one’s headquarters for some 
days. Several interesting excur- 
sions can be made from thence, 
and the climate is cool and pleas- 
ant. <A drive of three miles takes 
the visitor to some curious hot 
springs at the base of a mountain, 
covered with the weather-worn re- 
mains of an ancient lava-flow. The 
springs are much resorted to by 
people suffering from skin-disease, 
who appear to spend hours sitting 
under the gushing spouts of hot 
water. Another drive of about 
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eight miles may be taken to the 
Wanaradja Lake, a picturesque 
sheet of water; but the best ex- 
cursion from Garoet is to the 
active crater of the Papindajan 
volcano, 8500 feet above the sea. 
We started at 6.30 a.m., and after 
two hours’ drive arrived at the 
village of Tjiseroepan, where we 
mounted pories. The path for 
the first mile is through cinchona 
plantations; and, after passing 
along the edge of a deep ravine, 
crowded to the brim with tree- 
ferns, bamboos, orchids, and other 
tropical vegetation, enters a forest, 
through which it leads directly 
into the floor of the crater. The 
character of the forest flora bears 
a general resemblance to that 
found at similar elevations in 
the Eastern Himalaya. The path 
is carpeted with violets, butter- 
cups, and dandelions, and a little 
Himalayan Pratia (P. begonie- 
folia) with purple berries is com- 
mon on the grassy banks. In the 
forest undergrowth, mussendas, 
large-flowering melastomas, two or 
three species of brambles, arte- 
misias, and vacciniwm bushes were 
abundant. The trees are lofty, 
and as an example of the moun- 
tain flora in equatorial regions, I 
do not think that this forest is 
surpassed in interest anywhere in 
Java. The crater presents much 
the same general features as that 
of Tangkoebanprao, but is more 
interesting from the greater activ- 
ity of the subterranean fires, and 
from the fact that you ride right 
on to the floor through a gap in 
the walls. There is no prelimin- 
ary looking down from above, 
but you step at once from the 
shade of the forest into a desolate 
plain, enclosed by high precipices 
of splintered rocks, and with 
clouds of steam issuing, with a 
noise like the working of an 
engine, from open funnels in the 
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ground. The generally white sur- 
face is coloured here and there 
with bright yellow patches of 
sulphur, which is also deposited 
in the form of acicular crystals 
in the mouths of the caverns 
whence the fumes issue. Numer- 
ous streams of hot water, quite 
clear, but with a strong taste, 
have cut a network of channels 
in the soft sinter of the floor; 
and in several places the sulphur 
crystals have consolidated into 
pillars four or five feet high, that 
loom large through the thick clouds 
of drifting vapours. The ground 
nearly everywhere is more or less 
hot. The general form of the 
crater, as seen from a distance, 
resembles a huge scar in the 
mountain-side, but when viewed 
from the interior, its precipitous 
walls show that it is really a pit 
broken through at one end. 

The next morning we left our 
hotel at six o'clock for the curi- 
ous so-called “milky lake” of 
Talaga Bodas, driving first for 
one hour along a shady road and 
through several villages, and then 
riding up the hill on ponies for 
three hours. The path is very 
good going throughout, and passes 
several plantations of teak-trees 
that seem to be common in this 
district. 

We also saw much rice, coffee, 
and cinchona cultivation, often 
separated by hedges of erythrina, 
the “Indian coral-tree.” The 
views of the valley and distant 
mountain-ranges as the path as- 
cended were very beautiful. After 
about an hour’s ride we passed 
over some open grass-land, where 
a pretty species of iris (Xiphidium), 
with orange-coloured flowers, was 
growing in company with scattered 
tree-ferns and thickets of the 
common English bracken. This 
fern is remarkable for its wide 
distribution, and may be seen in 
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suitable elevations all round the 
tropical zone, imparting every- 
where a homelike aspect to its 
surroundings. The path then 
enters a forest of much the same 
character as that on the flanks of 
Papandajan, but possessing taller 
tree-ferns than we had seen else- 
where, some attaining a height of 
at least sixty feet. A handsome 
fern (Dipteris Horsjfieldii) grows 
abundantly in shady nooks, and is 
remarkable from its large deeply- 
lobed fronds, dark-green above 
and pale-coloured below. After 
a couple of miles through the 
forest we emerged on the shore 
of a small oval lake, about 300 
yards across, filled with water 
of a dirty milk-white colour, the 
surface of which was covered with 
gas - bubbles constantly bursting 
up from below. This is certainly 
the crater of a volcano which 
may be regarded as still partially 
active; for though the water is 
cold, the bubbles, and the steam 
which escapes from cracks on its 
margin, sufficiently attest its ori- 
gin. The walls of the crater 
slope steeply down,and are covered 
with vaccinium and other common 
jungle bushes. The lake is sup- 
plied by the drainage from the 
enclosing hills, and the overflow 
escapes by a channel cut through 
the gorge into the valley below. 
The scene is quiet and peaceful, 
though at some former period the 
now thickly wooded hills must 
have presented much the same 
desolate appearance as the Papan- 
dajan crater. A rough path, 
used by wood-cutters, passes round 
the lake, and though difficult to 
clamber along at some places, is 
well worth exploring from the 
variety in the points of view to 
be obtained from it. 

On our return to the house 
where we had hired ponies, the 
Javan gentleman to whom it be- 
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longed provided tea for us, and 
a native band performed some 
airs on the curious bamboo instru- 
ments, and sets of modulated 
gongs, peculiar to Java and the 
adjacent countries. The music 
produced was soft and pleasant. 

We left Garoet the next morn- 
ing by rail at 6.30 am. and 
arrived at Tjiandjoer at 12.20. 
There is a good refreshment-room 
at this station, and after lunch we 
drove in two hours to Sindanglaja. 
This place is the “ hill station ” for 
western Java: it is situated at an 
elevation of 5000 feet above the 
sea, and the climate is cool and 
pleasant,—indeed for Java it may 
almost be called bracing. The 
village is on a spur of the Gede 
volcano, and fine views of that 
mountain and of its sister peak, 
Panggerango, are obtained from 
the garden of the hotel. The 
Governor-General has a house 
here, and the public are admitted 
into its pretty grounds, which con- 
tain many trees and plants brought 
from the neighbouring mountains. 
Just outside the gate is a bath- 
house supplied by hot water from 
the Gede volcano. 

Several excursions can be made 
from Sindanglaja, and we stayed 
here nearly a week with much 
enjoyment and benefit. About 
four miles from the hotel, on an 
elevated spur of Gede called Tji 
Bodas, is the Government “ moun- 
tain garden,” containing plants 
that do not flourish at lower eleva- 
tions. It is very well kept up by 
the Dutch gentleman, Mr Lefebre 
of the Buitenzorg garden staff, 
who has been deputed to the 
charge of it. The extensive 
grounds contain quite a multitude 
of interesting plants and trees, 
including a series of the several 
varieties of cinchona used in culti- 
vation, some tree-ferns, and several 
of the oaks and coniferous trees 
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peculiar to the Malay archipelago. 
We spent two mornings in this 
garden enjoying the fine views 
and the fresh cool air. There are 
two paths to Tji Bodas from the 
hotel; one leaves the road near 
Government House, and the other 
at about half a mile down the 
Buitenzorg road: either affords a 
delightful walk or ride. From 
the latter the cone of Papandajan 
can be seen on a fine morning. 
There is much cultivated land 
round Sindanglaja, and it is 
curious to observe the mechanical 
scarecrows which the ingenious 
Malayan mind has evolved. The 
natives are also fond of keeping 
birds in cages. Every house has at 
least two or three; but instead of 
hanging against a wall, the cages 
are hoisted up high above the roofs 
on bamboo poles: and thus the 
little prisoners obtain fresh air 
and sunshine, and are clear of the 
mosquitos and other baneful insects 
that swarm below. 

Another excursion (about two 
hours from the hotel) is to the 
Tji Burram waterfalls, in a deep 
glen to the right of the path that 
leads to the Gede crater. The 
route passes Tji Bodas, enters the 
forest, and climbs by a steep 
rough track up the mountain-side. 
A tall species of cypress with dark 
foliage towers supreme among the 
trees, and the path is so covered 
in that it is difficult to obtain 
views of the country below. The 
tree-trunks are clothed with soft 
folds of moss, and filmy ferns 
(Hymenophylium), the latter with 
large fronds of exquisitely delicate 
texture. Among the branches 
overhead rattan palms (Calamus) 
hang in long loops, throwing out 
on either side their graceful shiny 
leaves, the stalks of which are 


prolonged into tails that look like 
gigantic whip-lashes. The falls 
are situated in a glen full of 
glorious vegetation, kept moist 
with the spray from three falls 
that tumble in sheets of foam 
over a limestone precipice. The 
view is superb in its combination 
of foliage, grey precipices with 
masses of golden moss and ferns, 
and falling waters. If the visit 
be made sufficiently early, and the 
morning be fine, the spray will 
be coloured by rainbows. After 
leaving the falls, a short detour 
should be made to a curious cavern 
of the kind common in limestone 
formations: it is nearly full of 
water, and is worth the short 
scramble necessary to reach it. 

Another pleasant drive or walk 
may be made to the summit of 
the Megamendoeng Pass, called 
Poentjak, on the Buitenzorg road, 
about three miles from the hotel. 
A fine view is obtained from near 
the toll-bar, and a short walk 
through the forest leads to a small 
lake, or rather mountain tarn, 
called Telaga Warna, evidently an 
old crater like that at Telaga 
Bodas. The return from the lake 
should be made by another path, 
which descends through the forest 
and comes out on the road about 
a mile below the toll-bar. 

But the most important excur- 
sion from Sindanglaja is the ascent 
of Gede. This has been admir- 
ably described by Mr Wallace,! and 
as local circumstances have altered 
but little since his visit, the de- 
tails he gives still hold good. The 
climb was beyond my walking 
powers, but I made careful in- 
quiries as to distances and times, 
and the following table of stages 
will be found useful by any one 
undertaking the expedition :— 





1 See his ‘ Malay Archipelago,’ vol. i. p. 179. 
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1, From the hotel to the small 
plateau above the Tji Bvr- 
ram waterfall, two hours. 
Ponies can be ridden up to 
this point. 

2. To Lebaksaait, one hour. 
There are the remains of a 
hut here. 

3. To Kandung Badak (Rhino- 
ceros field), one hour. A 
habitable hut, but in bad 
repair, here. 

4. To the crater, two hours. 
The best plan would be to sleep 
at the Kandung Badak hut (bed- 
ding and food being taken), and 
to start early for the summit, 
whence the return to Sindanglaja 
can be made the same day. A 
good chance would thus be secured 
of obtaining the view from the 
crater (9924 feet), which is almost 
always enveloped in clouds soon 
after sunrise. If an ascent of 
Panggerango (8670 feet) is also 
made, a second night must be 
spent at the hut. This volcano 
is now extinct, but Wallace con- 
siders it more interesting than 
Gede, though he does not add for 
what reason. The ascent of either 
of these mountains is seldom under- 
taken, and as no attention is paid 
to keeping the paths open, they 
soon get blocked with jungle and 
fallen trees. But the trip presents 
no difficulties to a good walker, 
and from Wallace’s account these 
volcano summits must be among 
the most interesting in the island. 

From Sindanglaja to Buitenzorg 
is a drive of twenty-four miles 
through charming scenery and over 
an excellent road. It takes about 
four hours. We returned from 
Buitenzorg to Batavia, and sailed 
at 9 a.m. on the 17th May in a 
Dutch coasting steamer for Sema- 
rang in Central Java. The steamer 
was comfortable, but was rather 
crowded, as in addition to the 
ordinary passengers we carried 
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twenty Dutch young ladies, on 
the way to their homes for the 
holidays. The girls were in high 
spirits, and kept us amused with 
playing games and singing chorus 
songs until the ship became a 
little lively, when they disappeared 
below. The Anglo-Indian in Java 
is much struck by the manner in 
which the Dutch make themselves 
at home in their Eastern posses- 
sions, as contrasted with our habits 
in India, Few fathers of families 
in Java think it necessary to send 
their boys and girls to Holland 
for education ; and it is common, 
even in Batavia, to see troops of 
little pale-faced children creeping 
unwillingly to school. The Dutch 
ladies also seem to resign them- 
selves quite willingly to perpetual 
exile. The difference is no doubt 
partly due to the superior climate 
which the interior of Java pos- 
sesses, as compared with the burn- 
ing plains of India; but it is also 
in some degree attributable to 
the sensible manner in which the 
Dutch adapt their dress and daily 
habits to the conditions of life in 
the tropics. In Java the Euro- 
peans seem to make up their 
minds to live their lives there, 
while in India we are all birds of 
passage. 

Early the next morning the 
steamer anchored off the port of 
Tjeribon, and we enjoyed a view 
of the fine cone of the Tjeribon 
voleano, sweeping up in grand 
curves behind the low hills, and 
barred with masses of grey clouds. 
Later in the day we called at the 
ports of Tegal and Pekalongan, 
and during the night anchored 
off Samarang. Unfortunately the 
morning broke thick and cloudy, 
and we thus missed seeing the 
“glorious view of the five vol- 
canoes” described by Miss North. 

Semarang is the centre of much 
commercial activity, but was chief- 
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ly important in our eyes as afford- 
ing access to the temple of Boro- 
boedar and the many other curious 
Hindu and Buddhist ruins in the 
central provinces. The town was 
hot, and we left it by the 2 p.m. 
train for Amberawa, where we 
arrived the same evening. The 
ascent into the hilly country com- 
mences almost immediately after 
leaving the coast ; but the journey 
offered no novelties except a few 
pepper plantations and some native 
burial - grounds, which contained 
the largest and oldest Plumiera 
trees we had seen. This tree 
(P. acutifolia) bears white sweet- 
scented flowers, and is often seen 
in India and Burmah planted near 
temples. In Java it appears to 
be appropriated for cemeteries ; 
and in this instance, to judge from 
their massive trunks and thick 
gnarled boughs, the trees must be 
of great age. At Amberawa, the 
terminus of the railway branch, 
there is a small fort occupied by 
a military garrison. It is a pretty 
little place, provided with the well- 
kept and shady roads always to be 
found in Dutch settlements in the 
East. 

I cannot pretend to express an 
opinion on the general merits of 
the Dutch system of government 
in Java, but the results are cer- 
tainly apparently satisfactory, for 
the vast native population seem 
contented and happy. From early 
dawn until late in the evening, the 
numerous villages, and the roads 
connecting them, are thronged with 
natives coming and going, and 
buying and selling. The people 
live much in public; and the poorer 
classes, instead of eating their 
meals at home as is the manner 
of the unsociable Hindoo, seem 
usually to breakfast and dine at 
one of the itinerant cook-shops to 
be found at every street corner. 
More exclusive people may be seen 


buying the small packets of curry 
and rice wrapped in fresh plantain 
leaves, and pinned with bamboo 
splinters, which are intended for 
home consumption. To stroll down 
a village street and watch the 
culinary operations in progress at 
wayside eating shops, was an un- 
failing source of amusement; and 
very clean and appetising they 
looked, though the smell was occa- 
sionally somewhat trying to the 
European nose. The Javans, like 
all rice-eating people, are fond of 
pungent and evil-smelling sauces ; 
and equivalents of the Burman 
gnapee and Japanese bean soy 
are in constant requisition. The 
natives, and especially the chil- 
dren, look fat and healthy, and 
appear to enjoy life under easy 
conditions ; though they are, gener- 
ally speaking, of grave demeanour, 
and are not endowed with the un- 
failing vivacity which distinguishes 
the Burmans and Japanese. Dur- 
ing the six weeks that we spent in 
the island we did not see half-a- 
dozen beggars, and except in cities, 
certainly not that number of police- 
men. The conditions of life for the 
poor who dwell within the tropics 
are easy as compared with those of 
northern climates. A poor man 
in Java requires but little in the 
way of clothing, and no fuel to 
keep himself warm, while a bene- 
ficent nature supplies him through- 
out the year with an abundance of 
cheap food. These circumstances 
may fail in developing the highest 
forms of human energy, but on the 
other hand, for the persons con- 
cerned, they are more tolerable 
than cold and hunger. 

While at Amberawa we called 
on the Dutch Resident to obtain 
the necessary authority for a visit 
to the Dieng plateau, which we 
had proposed to ourselves, but 
did not succeed in carrying out. 
We found that the Resident was 
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absent in the district, but on hear- 
ing of our wish he did all that 
was possible to aid us, and had it 
not been for bad weather we should 
doubtless have accomplished the 
expedition. 

The Dieng is an extensive plateau 
at an elevation of about 6000 feet 
on the flanks of Mount Prahoo. It 
is the site of some ruined temples 
of great interest and antiquity, 
which Mr Fergusson says form 
a good introduction to the more 
elaborate structures at Boroboedar. 
We did not succeed in getting 
there, but an account of our at- 
tempt, so far as it went, may be of 
use to more fortunate travellers, 

We left Amberawa in a carriage 
at 8 a.m., and after a pretty drive 
arrived at Temanogoeng at noon. 
The road was hilly, and for the 
steep ascents the ponies were re- 
placed by bullocks. It was on the 
trees that border this road that 
we saw for the first and only time 
the curious little animals known 
as flying lizards (Draco volans), 
which are only found in these 
regions, and whose strange appear- 
ance is supposed to have been the 
origin of the dragon of the medi- 
eval Eastern imagination. The 
reptile is like an ordinary lizard, 
but is provided with folds of ex- 
tensible skin, which are spread out 
by the long ribs, and enable the 
animal to glide through the air 
from tree to tree in pursuit of the 
insects on which it preys. When 
lying prone on the mottled sur- 
face of a bough it is an excellent 
example of “ protective resem- 
blance,” as it is most difficult to 
be seen unless it moves. 

Temanogoeng is a small village 
under the shadow of the Sindoro 
and Soembing volcanoes. It seems 
quite out of the world, and we 
were surprised to find here a good 
hotel kept by a nice old woman 
of Dutch-Javan extraction, who 
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gave us excellent accommodation. 
Javan hotels are always good, and 
they are often kept by the class 
known in India as half-caste or 
Eurasian, a somewhat unjustly con- 
temned race in British possessions, 
but who appear in Java to be 
treated with as much respect as 
the whites. At two o’clock our 
carriage, drawn this time by six 
ponies, drove up to the hotel with 
much cracking of whips, and we 
started for Ngadiredjo, a village 
at the foot of the hills, and the end 
of carriage roads in this direction. 
Though it was against the collar 
the whole way, the ponies main- 
tained a good pace, being urged 
thereto by the wild shouts and 
incessant cracking of whips main- 
tained by our coachman and the 
two ragged boys who acted as 
grooms, and who, in the intervals 
of running alongside the ponies, 
clung breathless to the back of the 
carriage. The drive was quite 
exciting, and after two hours we 
pulled up at the house of the 
native official on whose hospitality 
we depended for food and shelter. 
Unfortunately we found that he 
also was absent in the district, and 
no one seemed to know where he 
was or when he might be expected 
to return. His servants, however, 
after some palaver, arrived at the 
conclusion that we were people of 
respectability, and made us fairly 
comfortable for the night in the 
verandah of the official residence. 
The next morning we succeeded 
in procuring four rather weedy- 
looking ponies, and started for the 
“Dieng plateau,” but without 
having any clear idea where we 
were to spend the night. The 
road climbed for several miles over 
bare hills ; and as the country was 
particularly uninteresting, and the 
weather became threatening, we 
finally abandoned the expedition 
and returned to Temanogoeng. It 
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was lucky that we did so, for 
pouring rain came on which would 
have quite prevented our reaching 
Dieng. 

The next morning was brilliantly 
fine, and at seven o’clock we started 
in a carriage and four for Mage- 
lang, the Dutch military head- 
quarters in central Java, where 
we arrived at 10 a.m. The road 
lay due south, down the valley of 
the Kali Progo, through green 
rice-fields, with magnificent ranges 
of rugged mountains on either 
hand, The principal peaks were 
Sundoo and Soembing on the west, 
and Merbaboe and the active 
cone of Merapi, crowned with 
white clouds, on the east. There 
is a marked difference in the aspect 
of the higher mountains in central 
and in western Java, the former 
being bare of vegetaiion, while the 
latter are clothed with forest to 
their summits. The difference is 
no doubt due to a diminished rain- 
fall, which has been attributed 
to the proximity of Australia to 
the eastern end of the island. 

Magelang is a pretty little town, 
possessing a fine climate, and is a 
favourite quarter with the Dutch 
officers; but there is nothing to 
detain one there, and we left 
in the afternoon for Boroboedar, 
where we arrived after a three 
hours’ drive. Here we found a 
small hotel, kept by an old Ger- 
man who had formerly served in 
the Dutch army. The house is 
within a hundred yards of the 
central entrance to the great 
temple, and commands fine views 
of the romantic scenery that 
surrounds it. We stayed here 
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three days; and for the artist or 
the archeologist, or, indeed, for 
any intelligent being, it is difficult 
to imagine a more delightfully 
retired spot in which to rest from 
the fatigues of travel. The won- 
derful temple of Boroboedar is 
conjectured by Fergusson ! to have 
been erected in the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the 
golden age of Buddhism in Java, 
“just when the Buddhist system 
had attained its greatest develop- 
ment, and just before its fall. 
This temple thus contains within 
itself a complete epitome of all we 
learn from other sources, and is a 
perfect illustration of all we know 
of Buddhist art and its revival.” 

The temple is built on the sum- 
mit of a commanding hill, and has 
the form of a pyramid with its 
apex removed. Each side of the 
base measures 370 feet, and on 
the upper platform are placed the 
seventy-two small shrines (or 
dagobas), each with a_ seated 
statue of Buddha in it, which 
formed the temple proper. In 
the centre of these rises a larger 
shrine, now empty, but which no 
doubt once contained relics or a 
statue. Four galleries, or pro- 
cession paths, encircle the struc- 
ture, and lead to the upper plat- 
form, where a grand view of the 
fertile plain enclosed by rugged 
mountains is obtained. 


“Tt is not, however,” Fergusson 
writes, “either from its dimensions 
or the beauty of its architectural de- 
sign that Boroboedar is so remark- 
able, as for the sculptures that line 
its galleries. These extend to nearly 
5000 feet, almost an English mile, 





1 See Fergusson’s ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture’ (London, 1876), 
pp. 637 to 662, for an account of the Javan buildings, and for an interesting 
summary of Javan history. Another, and in some respects fuller, account of the 
Boroboedar temple may be found in his ‘Handbook of Architecture.’ I have 


borrowed freely from both. 
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and as there are sculptures on both 
faces of the galleries, we have nearly 
10,000 feet of bas-reliefs ; or, if we 
like to add those which are in two 
storeys, we have a series of sculptures 
which, if arranged consecutively in a 


row, would extend over nearly three _ 


miles of ground. Most of them are 
singularly well preserved ; for when 
the Javans were converted to Mu- 
hamadanism it was not in anger, and 
they were not urged to destroy what 
they had before reverenced: they 
merely neglected them, and, except 
for earthquakes, these monuments 
would now be nearly as perfect as 
when they were first erected.” 


The outer face of the basement 
is extremely rich in architectural 
ornaments and figure sculptures, 
but is not historically important. 
The first enclosed gallery is the 
most interesting, and contains on 
its inner wall 120 elaborate bas- 
reliefs portraying scenes in the 
life of Buddha, among which may 
be recognised his marriage, his 
domestic happiness, his departure 
from home and assumption of the 
ascetic garb, his life in the forest, 
and his preaching in the deer-forest 
at Benares,— scenes which have 
been rendered familiar to the 
English reader by the brilliant 
pages of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Light of Asia.’ In the three 
upper galleries Buddhism is rep- 
resented as a religion. Groups 
of Buddhas, three, five, or nine, 
are repeated over and over again, 
mixed with representations of 
saints and sages. The carvings 
have been executed in a hard 
trachytic rock, and if the cover- 
ing of moss and lichens is scraped 
off, the finest tracings of the 
artist’s chisel are still to be dis- 
cerned. 

The custom of placing their 
temples on commanding sites is 
characteristic of the Buddhists, 
and Boroboedar reminded us in 
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this respect of the ruined temples 
on the hill at Takht-i-Bahi over- 
looking the Eusofzai plain on the 
North-West frontier of India, the 
builders of which were probably 
contemporaries of the workmen 
who carved the bas-reliefs in Java. 
We are accustomed to regard 
Buddhism as a widely-spread re- 
ligion even in these days; but the 
faith is now in its decadence as 
compared with the golden age 
which witnessed the nearly con- 
temporaneous erection of temples 
in Afghanistan, in India, and in 
Java—countries where the tenets 
of Sakya Muni have long ceased 
to hold sway. It is interesting, 
while sitting on one of the ruined 
dagobas, with the fertile plain 
spread out below and the clouds 
of steam curling up from Merapi, 
to try and realise the scene that 
Boroboedar must have presented, 
say, a thousand years ago. The 
clamour of populous towns then 
rose from the plain, and the slopes 
of the eminence on which the 
temple stands were thronged with 
crowds of worshippers. The sculp- 
tured galleries, now black with 
age, then shone white in the sun, 
decked with banners, and gay with 
processions of richly robed monks 
engaged in the stately ritual of 
Buddha. But the scene, faintly 
evoked, soon fades into realities, 
and it seems impossible to realise 
that the grey pile before us, shat- 
tered by earthquake and silent in 
its desolation, has once been the 
centre of busy religious life. 
Two and a half miles from 
Boroboedar is the temple of Men- 
doet, conjectured to be of about 
one hundred years later date, and 
of extreme interest as illustrating 
the compromise between Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, which has 
many examples in Java, but the 
want of which leaves a gap in the 
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history of architecture in India. 
No one can doubt as to the purity 
of the Buddhism in the temple of 
Boroboedar ; but at Mendoet two 
of the colossal figures are distinct- 
ly Hindu, and it might be fairly 
argued that the temple belongs to 
either religion. The temple is 
forty-five feet square, and stands on 
a basement raised about ten feet. 
It has been much injured by earth- 
quakes, and appears likely to fall 
soon into a heap of ruins. Inside 
is a cell with a roof of very curious 
design, described by Fergusson as 
“an inverted pyramid of steps,” un- 
der which are seated three colossal 
images, each about eleven feet high. 
The centre one is Buddha, curly 
headed, and clad in a diaphanous 
robe; and the two other colossi 
are almost certainly intended for 
the Hindu deities Vishnu and 
Siva. Outside the entrance is a 
bas - relief of Laxhshmi, eight- 
armed, and seated on a lotus; and 
on another face is a four-armed 
figure, also seated on a lotus, the 
stem of which is supported by 
two figures, each with its head 
composed of seven hooded snakes. 
Fergusson compares these _bas- 
reliefs with those at Karli in 
India, and considers them to be 
“as refined and elegant as any- 
thing in the best days of Indian 
sculpture.” Itis a pleasant shady 
walk to Mendoet, and a small 
bridge near the temple commands 
a very beautiful view of the Soem- 
bing cone. 

We left Boroboedar at 7 a.m. 
on 25th May, and arrived in three 
hours at Djokjokarta, a large town 
on the line of railway to Soera- 
baja. Every yard of the country 
through which we passed was cul- 
tivated, the principal crops being 
sugar-cane and manihot. Sugar is 
the staple export from eastern 
Java; and the cane-fields, with 
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their waving plumes of silvery- 
grey inflorescence, form a charm- 
ing addition to the landscape. In 
India the cultivated sugar-cane 
bears no flowers, and the plants 
are propagated by cuttings, and 
even in Java the seeds do not 
mature. Manihot (J/. wtilitissima) 
is grown on dry elevated land not 
suited for rice, and its queer- 
shaped tuberous roots are seen 
in every bazaar. From these the 
meal known as cassava is prepared 
in tropical America, and tapioca 
for the European market. The 
manihot is a handsome plant, with 
large deeply-lobed leaves ; but the 
raw root is bitter, and more or less 
poisonous until the juices have 
been expelled by pressure. 

The temples at Brambanan are 
quite as interesting as those at 
Boroboedar, and are most con- 
veniently visited by an excursion 
of half-an-hour by rail from Djok- 
jokarta. There is no hotel at 
Brambanan, and no refreshment 
of any kind can be obtained there ; 
so the best plan is to bring a 
luncheon-basket and spend a happy 
day among the temples, returning 
to Djokjokarta in the evening. 
Brambanan has two distinct groups 
of temples, known respectively as 
Loro Jongram, and Chandi Siwa 
or the thousand temples. Both 
groups are of Hindu character. 
The former is considered by Fer- 
gusson to be the older, about the 
ninth century, and consists of six 
large temples surrounded by four- 
teen smaller cells, now completely 
in ruins. The buildings and their 
enclosure walls are crowded with 
sculptures, including some gro- 
tesque figures of animals. The 
other group, known as Chandi 
Siwa, is of later date, but is the 
more interesting. It consists of a 
great central temple raised on a 
richly ornamented square base, and 
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is surrounded by a multitude of 
smaller temples 238 in number. 
Fergusson writes :— 


“The central building is richly and 
elaborately ornamented with carvings, 
but there is a singular absence of 
figure sculpture, which renders its 
dedication not easy to make out. 
When looked at closely, it is evident 
that Chandi Siwa is neither more nor 
less than Boroboedar taken to pieces 
and spread out, with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary to adapt it to 
that compromise between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism that we call Jaina.” 


Both the groups of temples are 
within a walk of the Brambanan 
railway station, but it is advisable 
to take a guide, as it is quite pos- 
sible to miss the ruins in the 
jungle that has grown up about 
them. 

From Djokjokarta we went by 
railway to Soerakarta (called Solo 
in the time-tables), a large town 
with a fort and military garrison. 
A native prince resides here, who 
still maintains some semblance of 
royalty, and possesses a palace 
which is shown to visitors. Beau- 
tiful specimens of the national 
sarong, the large cloth worn as a 
petticoat by the Malays, and by 
Dutch ladies, can be obtained here 
at from twenty to fifty guilders 
each. From Soerakarta we travel- 
led straight through to Soerabaja, 
a twelve hours’ railway journey, 
and a weary time we found it 
in spite of the beautiful scenery. 
Soerabaja was extremely hot, quite 
as bad if not worse than Batavia, 
and without the advantage of 
having an airy and well-arranged 
hotel. The city is the Liverpool 
of Java, and during July and 
August, the season of sugar ex- 
port, the small harbour is full of 
shipping. The streets are broad 
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and shady, but the place contains 
no object of special interest. We 
left it the day after arrival, going by 
rail (three hours) to Passoeroewan, 
a pretty town with a much cooler 
climate, on the coast opposite the 
island of Madura. An excursion 
can be made from here to a water- 
fall known as Blancoe water, with 
a Hindu temple near it. Miss 
North describes the place as pretty 
and worth seeing, but we were un- 
able to visit it. 

The next morning at 7 a.m. we 
started for Tosari and the Bromo 
volcano. A drive of two hours 
through the low country, present- 
ing the scenery characteristic of the 
ever-fertile Javan plains, brought 
us to the village of Paserpan at 
the foot of the hills, where we ex- 
changed our carriage for a sadoh.} 
After another hour’s drive uphill 
we arrived at Poespo, the present 
end of the road, where we pro- 
cured riding and baggage ponies 
for the remainder of the journey. 
During the ascent frequent views 
are obtained of the straits of 
Madura and of the island. The 
deep blue of the sea, the vivid 
green of the rice-fields, the foliage 
of the trees and palms, and the 
grey clouds that hung in long bars 
across the sky, combined to form 
pictures of tropical beauty such as 
we had seldom seen even in Java. 
Immediately after leaving Poespo 
the forest is entered, and the 
rough pathway ascends through 
it by steep zigzags. Coffee-bushes, 
covered with their pretty red ber- 
ries and white flowers, commenced 
at about 4000 feet elevation, and 
continued, mixed with occasional 
forest - trees, until we reached 
nearly the level of Tosari. The 
forest was extremely picturesque, 
and contained the usual temperate 





1 The cab of Java, seen everywhere ; drawn by one or two-ponies. 
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forms of vegetation, but with fewer 
and smaller tree-ferns than in 
western Java. Among the trees 
was a Casuarina with fine dark 
foliage, the beef-wood of Austral- 
ian colonists, crowning the hill- 
tops like pine- woods in temper- 
ate latitudes. An Hngelhardtia, 
a tree allied to our walnut, was 
also common, and remarkable for 
its pendent spikes of fruit, some- 
times more than a foot long, with 
pretty pink-coloured bracts. The 
trunks and branches of these 
trees were often completely covered 
with a thick growth of orchids, 
ferns, and a lichen (Usnea) that 
formed long grey streamers. Occa- 
sional teak-trees were scattered 
about the forest, of insignificant 
size as compared with those in 
Burmah, but bearing beautiful 
panicles of flowers. After riding 
about three hours, we came out on 
open hills where the forest had 
been cleared to make way for 
fields of potatoes, cabbages, and 
Indian corn, and in half-an-hour 
more we arrived at the Tosari 
Hotel. This place is 6000 feet 
above the sea, and is much re- 
sorted to during the dry season 
by the families of the Dutch mer- 
chants and officials at Soerabaja. 
In this respect it answers to our 
hill-stations in the Himalaya; but 
the visitors all live at the hotel, 
and one misses the well-kept roads 
and trim cottages of Mussoorie or 
Darjeeling. 

Tosari certainly possesses the 
advantage of being cool, but other- 
wise the climate is disagreeable. 
The mornings, and occasionally the 
evenings, were fine; but about 
noon dense clouds of cold wet mist, 
usually accompanied by storms of 
driving rain, swept up the valleys, 
and rendered life somewhat of a 
burden. These conditions, how- 
ever, affected the Dutch to a less 
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degree than ourselves, as, like 
their countrymen throughout Java, 
every one disappeared soon after 
the mid-day “ rice-table,” and went 
to bed till they woke about four 
o'clock for the afternoon tea. The 
view from the hotel garden over 
the forest-clad spurs running 
steeply down to the plains, with 
the blue sea and its islands, was 
superb, but could only be en- 
joyed by the early riser. We 
made several delightful rambles 
over the hills, and met among the 
flowers many old friends of the 
Himalaya, and even of distant 
England. The temperate char- 
acter of the mountain flora in the 
tropics suggests questions regard- 
ing the geographical range of plants 
that do not concern us here; but 
it was pleasant to see wild straw- 
berries, St John’s worts, stitch- 
worts, and many other familiar 
plants, growing by the wayside in 
eight degrees south of the equator. 
During our few days’ stay here I 
amused myself by making a list 
of the Himalayan flowers which I 
recognised, and it amounted to 
over sixty species. 

One fine morning, on climbing 
to the top of a ridge, we caught 
sight for the first time of the 
truncated cone of a huge volcano, 
towering above the sea of clouds 
that shrouded its flanks. This was 
the famous Smeroé, 12,000 feet 
high, and only about fifteen miles 
distant from us in a direct line. 
The air was so clear that it seemed 
as if we could see every stone 
on the crater’s edge. We were 
watching this scene, and speculat- 
ing how long it would be before 
the summit became hidden by the 
clouds, when suddenly an immense 
column of steam and black ashes 
was shot up into the blue sky, and, 
spreading out like a flat cloud, 
drifted away to leeward. We 
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afterwards discovered that these 
sudden eruptions occurred periodi- 
cally at irregular intervals, vary- 
ing from ten to forty-five minutes, 
and were visible from a distance of 
over fifty miles. The explosions 
resemble those of a geyser, and, 
like them, are probably due to 
subterranean accumulations of 
steam. The ascent of Smeroé is 
quite practicable; but as the ex- 
pedition required five days from 
Tosari there and back, and in- 
volved a good deal of rough climb- 
ing, we did not attempt it, but 
contented ourselves with a visit 
to Bromo. The crater of this 
volcano, like that of Kilauea in 
Hawaii, consists of an irregularly- 
shaped outer crater, in this in- 
stance about twenty miles round, 
with smaller and more recent 
craters situated at one end. It is 
probable that the outer crater may 
be due to subsidence rather than 
to explosion, but either theory 
seems to fit the facts. The floor 
of that at Bromo is covered with 
ash in the form of coarse sand, in- 
stead of with lava as in Hawaii. 
We started for Bromo at half- 
past five in the morning, and two 
hours’ ride over a good track 
brought us to the edge (7320 feet) 
of the outer crater, where a won- 
derful view is obtained of the so- 
called “Sea of Sand” (Dasa), with 
the singular extinct cone of Batok 
rising from its midst. The crater, 
which is now active, is distin- 
guished as Bromo (7080 feet), but 
it is hidden from view at this 
point by the slopes of Batuk. 
The descent to the sandy floor 
is about 500 feet, and is very 
steep. It affords some interest- 
ing sections of the crater-wall, 
composed of nearly vertical sheets 
of lava and scorie, that must have 
been ejected from volcanic vents 
existing in this vicinity ages before 
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the present system of craters was 
formed. From the bottom of the 
descent the route crosses the sandy 
plain, which resembles the bed of 
a dried-up lake, and passes close 
under Batuk, whose steep sides 
have been cut by the rain into 
deep vertical furrows, and are now 
covered with bushes. The summit 
must originally have been much 
higher than at present, and the 
denudation it has suffered is shown 
by the irregular talus formed round 
the base of the cone. We left our 
ponies at a shed to the east of 
Batuk, and after half-an-hour’s 
climb arrived at a flight of steps 
leading up the steep sandy side of 
the Bromo crater. This is an 
example of the inverted-cone type, 
and is about 600 yards diameter 
at the rim, and 300 or 400 feet 
deep. At the bottom are some 
small fumaroles and cracks giving 
vent to steam, and the sides are 
streaked with bands of yellow 
sulphur. Over the lower slopes 
of Bromo large amorphous lumps 
of vesiculated scoriz are scattered 
that appear to have exuded from 
cracks, and masses of similar mate- 
rial, of a roughly spherical shape, 
occur on the surface of the “ Sea 
of Sand.” The sandy plain is 
almost devoid of vegetation, except 
a polygonum and some grasses and 
sedges ; but the cracks and furrows 
on Bromo are already tenanted by 
ferns, a vine, a bramble, vaccinium 
bushes, and other stragglérs from 
the surrounding forest. 

The scene from the top of Bromo 
is grandly weird, and not even the 
lake of surging lava at Kilauea 
impressed me with an equal sense of 
the forces pent up within the appar- 
ently solid globe on which we live. 
I know of no scientific description 
in the English language of the 
wonderful system of craters, over- 
lapping each other like those in 
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the moon, to be seen at this spot ; 
but a Dutch friend was kind 
enough to translate for me _ por- 
tions of a work! on the plants 
and volcanoes of this district, 
which appeared to be very well 
done. From the hotel to the 
Bromo crater is a walk of about 
four hours, and the whole excur- 
sion is of the greatest interest. 
We left Tosari at seven o’clock 
the next morning and rode to 
Djaboeng, a village at the foot of 
the hills, where we arrived at 
2 p.M., and got sados for the drive 
to Malang. The path, except for 
a few rough places, is good. It 
passes at first through the lower 
hills, then traverses a characteristic 
Javan forest with tree-ferns and 
waterfalls, and for the last few 
miles lies through coffee planta- 
tions. Here we saw the berries 
being picked; the girls and boys 
climbing into the bushes, and the 
old women gathering berries on 
the ground. It was a very busy 
and pretty scene. At Djaboeng 
we took shelter in the verandah of 
a Government coffee storehouse, 
thronged with natives bringing 
their quotas of berries, which the 
officials weighed and paid for. The 
cultivation of coffee in Java is a 
Government monopoly, and like 
certain other valuable products, 
such as tea, cinnamon, pepper, 
&c., the cultivators are obliged to 
sow at least one-fifth of their hold- 
ings with the prescribed crop, the 
product being paid for at fixed 
rates. The advantages of this 
system appear questionable; but 
Mr Boys, an experienced ob- 
server, who paid particular atten- 
tion to the subject, considers that, 
on the whole, the results are bene- 
ficial. The coffee used by the 
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Dutch residents is prepared as an 
extract with cold water, which is 
run off into small decanters and 
served with sugar and hot milk. 
A very little of the extract goes 
a long way ; but the beverage thus 
prepared possesses an aroma and 
freshness of flavour that is superior 
to the coffee one gets even in 
France or Egypt. 

Malang is a large town with a 
military garrison, and is the ter- 
minus of the railway running 
south from Soerabaja. It is situ- 
ated in the fertile valley of the 
Brantas river, and commands fine 
views of the volcanic ranges en- 
closing the valley on the east and 
west. An excursion should be 
made from Malang to Singosari 
(half-an-hour by rail) to see a 
Hindu temple and some curious 
statues, assigned by Fergusson to 
the tenth century. 

From Malang we went by rail 
(one and a-half hour) to Soekar- 
edjo, a roadside station, whence 
we drove (in two hours) to Prigen, 
a small sanitarium possessing a 
delightful climate, and beautifully 
placed on the elevated plateau 
which gives rise to the volcanic 
peaks of Ardjoeno and Penang- 
goengan. 

Many pleasant walks and rides 
may be taken in this neighbour- 
hood, but the principal attraction 
is the excursion to Lalidjiwa, a 
small house 8000 feet above the 
sea, from whence the ascent of 
Ardjoeno, and of its sister crater, 
Welirang, may be accomplished. 
We left Prigen on ponies at 7 
A.M., and arrived at Lalidjiwa at 
half-past ten. The path is very 
steep, but ponies can be ridden 
nearly the whole way. The scenery 
is most beautiful, but presents no 
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particular features that have not 
been already described. The house 
is on a plateau, close under the 
Ardjoeno peak, and was built 
about ten years ago by a Scotch 
sugar-planter who has since left 
Java. A small charge is made for 
its occupation, and there is suf- 
ficient furniture in it, but the 
visitor has to bring food and bed- 
ding. The ascent to the crater of 
Ardjceno is a three hours’ rough 
scramble through forest and over 
blocks of lava, and presents no 
difficulties for a good walker. The 
descent takes two hours. The 
Welirang crater requires four 
hours there and back. Both these 
volcanoes are now extinct, but 
in the latter sulphur fumes still 
rise and deposit crystals on planks 
which are placed for the purpose 
over the crevices. The masses of 
crystals thus obtained sometimes 
attain a length of nearly two feet ; 
and we met several natives carry- 
ing baskets of them down to the 
plains for sale. The Ardjoeno 
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flora contains the temperate plants 
usually found at similar eleva- 
tions, with some additions not 
observed before, among which was 
a small geranium (G. ardjoense), 
closely related to an Australian 
species, and remarkable as the 
only geranium found in the Malay 
archipelago. 

The visit to Prigen brought our 
Javan tour to an end, and we left 
the hotel at 5 a.m. in sados, arrived 
at the Porong railway station at 
half-past six, and reached Soera- 
baja at nine o’clock. The same 
evening we sailed in a Dutch 
steamer for Batavia, calling en 
route at the small island of Bawe- 
jan, where we stayed a few hours. 
This is of volcanic origin, and its 
hills are covered with dense forest, 
giving place on the lower slopes to 
sugar-cane and other cultivated 
crops. On the third day we landed 
at Batavia, whence we sailed in 
the weekly steamer to Singapore, 
arriving there on 12th June. 

H. Coniert. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE BATTLES OF PRESTON AND FALKIRK, 


CHARLES Epwarp had landed 
at Borrodale in Arisaig in the 
last week of July 1745. His 
hopes of support from the French 
Government had been greatly dis- 
appointed, but the enthusiasm and 
persistent purpose of the man had 
led to this bold—apparently most 
hazardous— initial step. The same 
qualities, joined to considerable 
sagacity and insight, and great 
physical endurance, sustained him 
to the last through many dis- 
couragements, led him even to 
more than one victory, and after 
the final disaster of Culloden, 
stood him in good stead in his 
wanderings and terrible hardships. 
His standard had been unfurled 
in the vale of Glenfinnan, at the 
head of Loch Shiel—a banner of 
red silk with a white space in the 
centre — destined to draw many 
hearts to it, to evoke much chiv- 
alrous devotion, to be identified 
for a time with heroism and vic- 
tory, but the precursory symbol 
of the wreck of many a noble 
life and the ruin of many an 
ancient home. Highland clan 
after clan furnished contingents 
for the enterprise. At length he 
found himself strong enough to 
set out on the march southwards. 
Sir John Cope was sent with per- 
emptory orders to intercept him. 
Cope got as far as Dalwhinnie, 
within sight of Corriearrick, whose 
summit the Highlanders had al- 
ready occupied from the other 
side. Instead, however, of facing 
the foe, Cope thought it prudent 
to turn to the right and march on 
to Inverness, thus leaving the 
Prince free to continue his march 


on Edinburgh. In the capital in- 
ternal dissensions prevailed. There 
was a struggle for municipal office. 
The tradesmen of the guilds were 
much more interested in the ques- 
tion as to who should be Deacon, 
than in that of who should be 
King.! No proper precautions had 
been taken to meet the emergency, 


‘and Provost Stuart and Captain 


Drummond, of opposite political 
leanings, did not work in harmony. 
The result was that no competent 
force was sent out from the capi- 
tal to stay the march of the Pre- 
tender; and in the end, Lochiel 
and other chiefs with 900 High- 
landers contrived to enter by the 
Nether Bow Port at five in the 
morning. The citizens were asleep, 
and the city was now at their 
mercy. The valiant Scottish offi- 
cials of Bench and Bar, to say 
nothing of municipal and ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, had almost uni- 
versally fled. The Highlanders 
might do as they chose, but here 
at least they behaved well. The 
Prince entered Holyrood in the 
course of the day amid great en- 
thusiasm. He and his army re- 
mained in the capital until Cope 
had returned from Inverness, and 
was threatening them from Dunbar 
on the east. On Friday the 20th 
September the Prince, at the head 
of his army, set out from Dudding- 
ston, where they had bivouacked 
during the night. Cope was ad- 
vancing from Dunbar. The Royal- 
ist army reached Preston a little 
after noon. At first Cope drew up 
his line fronting the west. Find- 
ing the Highlanders passing him to 
the south, he changed his position 
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so as to front southwards. In the 
morning of the battle he returned 
to his first position, with his line, 
however, facing the east. He had 
Cockenzie and the sea on his flank 
to the north. On the south of his 
line was a boggy morass traversed 
by a deep ditch or drain, that made 
for the sea by the east of Seton 
Castle. The Highlanders lay down 
for the night in an open stubble- 
field to the west and south of 
Cope’s position. Towards even- 
ing a thick mist or easterly haar 
settled down on land and sea. 
The Prince, along with his offi- 
cers and soldiers, slept under the 
open heaven in this field of cut 
pease —a sheaf of pease-straw 
serving each man for pillow. 
The attack was to be made in the 
morning, but the difficulty for the 
forces of the Prince was how to get 
across the morass and ditch with 
safety and without exposure to un- 
returned fire. A scheme for doing 
so was brought to Lord George 
Murray and the Prince, in the 
early hours of the night, by a son 
of Anderson of Whitborough, a 
proprietor in Lothian. It was at 
once adopted, and it was resolved 
to follow his guidance through the 
bog, and attack the Royalists in 
the early morning. The force 
began to move about three o’clock, 
some three hours before sunrise. 
Following Anderson in dead 
silence, they stole down the valley 
that runs through the farm of 
Ringan Head,—concealed by the 
darkness of the night, and, as day 
broke, by the mist. When near- 
ing the morass, they were dis- 
covered by an advance - guard of 
dragoons; but they were able to 
cross and form on the firm ground 
on the other side without molesta- 
tion. Cope was meanwhile riding 
in hot haste from Cockenzie, where 
he had been wakened from his 


sleep. The sun had now risen, and 
was breaking the mist into cloudy 
masses that rolled from the Firth 
on their right to the fields on their 
left. But neither army could be 
seen by the other. The line of 
the Highlanders hastily formed was 
somewhat irregular, but advance 
to the attack was at once made. 
Before they got half-way, the 
sun had partly dispelled the mist, 
and displayed the glittering array 
of the bayonets of the Royalist 
line. Lochiel and the Camerons led, 
and pierced impetuously through a 
fire of cannon and musketry. No- 
thing could withstand their onset. 
They met a squadron of dragoons 
under Colonel Whitney, who panic- 
struck merely fired a few shots and 
fled. The famous Colonel Gardiner 
then advanced to fill the place of 
the vanished squadron, but his cav- 
alry too fled in panic and precipi- 
tation, much to their leader’s grief. 
In a similar manner Hamilton’s 
dragoons on the left flank turned 
from the field in terror before 
the MacDonalds, without, it is 
said, even firing a shot. The de- 
fenceless infantry was thus left to 
the sweep of the Highland broad- 
sword and the thrust of the dagger. 
As. was their custom, the High- 
landers when within range fired 
one volley of musketry, then threw 
away their pieces, and, having the 
broadsword in the right hand and 
target and dirk in the left, made a 
torrent-like rush on the opposing 
line. The gleam of the terrible 
steel burst through the smoke of 
the fire. Receiving the thrust of 
the enemy’s bayonet in the target, 
where it stuck, each man cut down 
his fronting foe. The assailants 
were speedily within the opposing 
line, pushing right and left with 
sword and dagger. The battle was 
decided in a few minutes. What 
followed was mere but terrible car- 
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nage,!—made by broadsword and 
the scythe- headed pole. Though 
the number of combatants on 
either side was not great, yet 
the sun has rarely shone on any 
battle-field that presented a more 
gory or ghastly spectacle than that 
of Preston on that September 
Saturday. 

Sir John Cope, after in vain 
trying to rally the dragoons, who 
had behaved so shamefully, and 
boggling on horseback amid the 
lanes of Preston, rode from the 
field with 400 cavalry. The panic 
of the day had evidently permeated 
him, for he never halted until he 
had put more than twenty miles 
behind him, and got to Lauder, 
where he halted for refreshment.? 
Thence he rode to Coldstream, and 
next day reached Berwick, carry- 
ing through the Lowlands like a 
flying courier the first news of his 
own defeat. 

The following letters were 
written after the battle, and they 
contain reports of eye-witnesses. 
They do not add materially to our 
information, but they confirm and 
illustrate points in the ordinary 
narrative. They are of interest as 
the resuscitation of the feelings and 
mood of mind of people who were 
living at the time, and as citizens 
eager, even personally anxious, for 
news of the fight. There are, fur- 
ther, picturesque touches in them 
of real human interest. The writer 
of most of them was a Mr James 
Christie, indicated in one of the 
letters as of Durie, in Fife. But he 
was now living at Neidpath Castle, 
by the Tweed, about a mile from 
Peebles. The ancient castle had 
been let to strangers after the 
sudden death of the second Earl 
of March in 1731, when his son, 
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afterwards Duke of Queensberry, 
succeeded. This personage, known 
as “old Q,” preferred the joys 
of London to the simple plea- 
sures of the scenery of the 
Tweed. But the castle itself had 
not as yet been denuded of its 
furnishing and ancient tapestry, 
and the old trees of many gener- 
ations stood round it untouched. 
It was still a suitable residence 
for a country gentleman, Mr 
Christie’s neighbour and friend, 
to whom the letters are addressed, 
was James Burnett of Barns, an 
adjoining property, the represen- 
tative of a very old family which 
was still in the full enjoyment of 
its ancestral lands. His descen- 
dant had not yet begun to “im- 
prove” the estate and the family 
off the roll of landed gentry. Mr 
Burnett was, I rather suspect, like 
a good many others of the Low- 
land lairds, a Jacobite at heart, 
though he took no outward part 
in the rising. His close corre- 
spondent was Mr David Beatt, a 
teacher of writing in Edinburgh, 
and an ardent Jacobite, who offici- 
ally proclaimed King James the 
VIII, and read the commission 
of regency in favour of his son 
Charles, before the palace of Holy- 
rood after the Prince’s entrance. 
The Barns family were evidently 
in cordial sympathy with Mr Beatt 
and his views. He continued to 
correspond with them for several 
years after Culloden. From one 
of his letters we learn that he had 
one interesting pupil in 1747. The 
heroine, Flora Macdonald, freed 
from her restraint in London, came 
to Edinburgh for instruction in pen- 
manship, a part of her education 
which had apparently been neglect- 
ed. Mr Beatt excuses himself for 
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not visiting Barns in these words 
(September 25, 1747) :— 


“ As I have enter’d with Miss Flory 
M‘Donald, who waited five weeks for 
my return to Town, and who needs 
very much to be advanced in her 
writing, confines me to daily attend- 
ance, and must do so till she is brought 
some length in it, which obliges me 
to keep the Town close.” 


Mr Christie had a son a lieu- 
tenant in Colonel Murray’s Regi- 
ment, which took part in the battle 
of Preston. He writes to Mr 
Burnett the day after the battle, 
under date ‘Sunday morning” 
(22d September), and says :— 


“A sentinel of Colonel Murray’s 
Regiment, in which my son is lieu- 
tenant, is just come to our house 
[Neidpath], and is a little wounded in 
the leg. He says that Colonel Gaird- 
ner and Captain Leslie in Murray’s 
Regiment are killed, and ’tis said that 
Cope is killed. Many of the dragoons 
are killed. Gairdner’s Dragoons and 
the men were not to blame. Their 
horses being young, and the High- 
landers throwing up their plaids, and 
the sight of their broadswords so 
frightened them that they threw 
many of the riders, and killed many 
of their own foot. Many of the dra- 
goons were also shot. Hamilton’s 
Horse behaved better. My son John, 
he says, commanded one of the pla- 
toons of his own regiment in the rear 
of his own regiment, and his captain 
commanded another on the right. 
My son went off with the remaining 
part of the dragoons towards Ber- 
wick, where it is now said there are 
six thousand Dutch landed. This 
man says that they were but three 
thousand five hundred, and the High- 
landers nine or ten thousand. He 
says they stood within pistol-shot of 
one another some time, and neither 
horse nor foot of them had orders to 
fire one shot, but did it of their own 
accord, and fired but one. They have 
thirteen hundred prisoners, eight 
cannon, and all the baggage.” 


John Walker, Lieut. Christie’s 
servant, rode to Neidpath from 
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Preston to inform the father of the 
disappearance of his son, and of the 
fruitless search he had made for 
him on the field (Sept. 23). Wal- 
ker said that he did not hear that 
the Dragoons got any orders to 
fire, but that they did so of their 
own accord,—some of them five, 
three, and four times, others only 
once. There is no account, he 
says, of Cope. 

The following is written Sep- 
tember 23—the Monday after the 
battle. The servant sent out for 
news about the son has not yet 
returned, and the father and 
family are “still in great pain for 
Johnie.” Some soldiers had come 
from the battle-field on Saturday to 
Etlstoun (Eddleston), and on to 
Peebles on Sunday. One of them, 
who was in the same regiment and 
company with young Christie, came 
up from Peebles to Neidpath 
Castle on the same day. He 
reported to the anxious father 
that the Lieutenant had gone 
off with the Dragoons, believed 
to be for Berwick :— 


“ But we are still at an uncertainty 
about Johnie till John Ker comes 
back. The young man said that 
several Highlanders were killed by 
their comrades, and that the High- 
landers still fired, and charged for 
about two hundred yards, as they (the 
Highlanders) were approaching them ; 
that he saw Colonel Gairdner fall, and 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton, their 
Lieutenant-Colonel, was also killed, 
and that he saw Captain Leslie fall 
upon his knee, and there is no cer- 
tainty about Cope. He seemed to be 
much surprised when he saw the num- 
ber of Highlandmen, for he was made 
believe that they were not above three 
thousand. The young man said that 
after their first fire the Highlanders 
surrounded them, being triple their 
number, and that the Dragoons fought 
as well as possibly they could, for 
their horses threw many of them, and 
killed them and several of their foot ; 
and after the Dragoons had gone a 
little off, three or four troops of them 
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returned, but when they were again 
attacked, the men were not to be 
blamed, for they could by no means 
get their horses keeped in nor to hand, 
so went off the best way they could. 

“A gentleman who saw the battle 
says that Cope’s army fired twice be- 
fore we came off, and that Cope’s men 
fired too soon without orders, for 
their officers had discharged them to 
fire till they thought it a proper time. 
This is all I can learn.” 


The excuse here about the raw- 
ness of the horses may pass for 
what it is worth; but the other 
statements in both letters about 
the numbers of the Prince’s forces 
are gross exaggerations. Accord- 
ing to trustworthy authority, the 
whole troops under his command 
amounted to 2400. Of these only 
about 1456 were actually engaged 
in the battle. Cope’s army reached 
2100, but the whole were not in 
action. 

Three days after the battle we 
have further news about it. Mr 
Christie, anxious about his son, had 
sent a servant, John Ker, to Edin- 
burgh, to ascertain, if possible, cer- 
tain tidings regarding him. Mr 
Christie writes to Mr Burnett 
(Tuesday, 24th September 1745), 
giving these interesting particulars 
about the battle :— 


“My servant, John Ker, came here 
from Edinburgh betwixt five and six 
last night (Monday, 23d September). 
He brought me a letter from a gentle- 
man there, who writes me that he 
spake with one Doctor Hepburn, who 
spoke with my son and Generall Folk 
[Fowke], when they had got safe 
about a mile from the field of battle,! 
and that Hepburn was very well 
acquainted with my son, and rode 
a mile with them towards Dunbar, 
where they say he is at present safe 
and not wounded. This makes us a 
little more easie. My son’s servant 
went off about six this morning from 
this [Neidpath] towards Dunbar and 
Berwick in quest of his master. The 
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gentleman writes me that on Satur- 
day morning the two armies met near 
Preston, just by Colonel Gairdner’s 
house, where, after a fight of about 
twenty minutes, the Highlanders got 
the most compleat victory ever was 
heard of. They did not lose 30 men, 
and they killed many officers and 300 
soldiers and took 1200 prisoners, and 
amongst the killed are Captain Rogers 
and Captain Stewart of Phisgill, be- 
sides those that I have already named 
to you in the inclosed, and the Master 
of Torphichan is much wounded.” 


Public means of communication 
through the country there seems to 
have been none—at least to such 
an outlying district as Peeblesshire. 
People resident there had to look to 
exceptional and accidental sources 
for news. “Our lasses,” Mr Chris- 
tie tells us, were at Peebles yester- 
day (September 26), where they 
learned from 


“a gentleman from Edinburgh that 
all is quiet there, and the officers who 
are prisoners are going in the street 
on their parole, and that the Prince 
should have said that he was ready 
to forgive all the gentlemen, clergy- 
men, and others who took arms 
against him as volunteers, providing 
they would beg his pardon, and do so 
no more; and that they were carry- 
ing up what they wanted to the 
Castle, and no opposition made by 
the P. [Prince] or the Highlanders. 
A great many more Highlanders are 
expected, and hundreds of them com- 
ing in every day.” 


Mr Christie heard in a day or 
two, by express from Lady Cran- 
ston, that his son the lieutenant, 
and her son George, in the same 
regiment, were well at Berwick. 

The Prince at length, after his 
gay sojourn in Holyrood, resolved 
to march south on London. It 
was a daring enterprise, and, with 
the materials at his command, 
most hazardous. Still it was quite 
in the line of his temper and 





1 Corroborated in Cope’s Trial, p. 73. 
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the mood which had led him to 
the advance on Edinburgh and to 
victory at Preston, The Highland 
forces proceeded to England in 
three divisions. On the evening 
of Friday, 1st November, a portion 
under the Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine set out from Dalkeith for 
Peebles. Their design was to 
march up the Tweed to Moffat, so 
as to reach Carlisle. The contin- 
gent under the Prince made for 
Lauderdale, and the third division 
went by Galashiels, Selkirk, Haw- 
ick, and Mosspaul. 

The western division under 
Tullibardine arrived at Peebles 
on the evening of Saturday, 2d 
November :— 


“The sun was setting as the first 
lines devolved from the hills which 
environ the place on every side, and 
throwing back a thousand threatening 
glances from the arms of the mov- 
ing band, caused inexpressible alarm 
among the peaceful townsmen, who 
had only heard enough about the 
insurrection and its agents to make 
them fear the worst from such a visit. 
‘'There’s the Hielantmen ! there’s the 
Hielantmen!’ burst from every 
mouth, and was communicated like 
wildfire through the town.” 


The ‘“ Hielantmen,” however, 
behaved, on the whole, very well. 
The leader certainly imperatively 
demanded payment of the cess, 
but asked from the householders 
only such a contribution of pro- 
visions as they could afford. The 
citizens were, however, forced to 
bake and kirn, and the miller was 
compelled to set his mill agoing 
on the Sunday, for the needs of 
the troops.1_ The mere exaction of 
food was comparatively nothing, 
but the burghers were thus com- 
pelled to break the fourth com- 
mandment ! 

On leaving Peebles, this western 
division went up the Tweed val- 
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ley by Stobo and Tweedsmuir. A 
detachment of it, according to 
what seems a well-founded tradi- 
tion, took the route by Traquair 
and crossed the hills to Yarrow, 
making their way to Moffat by 
St Mary’s Loch and Moffatdale. 
Possibly the Highlanders had be- 
come aware of the fact that one 
laird near Peebles, who had been 
requisitioned for supplies, had 
sent his horses and cattle for 
safety to the seclusion of Meg- 
gatdale, which lay on their way. 
There was but one Jacobite re- 
siding in the parish of Stobo at 
the time. All the other people, 
fearing the Highlanders, had with- 
drawn, and hidden their horses 
and cows. This solitary believer 
in the Pretender disdained to put 
his cow out of the line of their 
march. The result was, that not- 
withstanding his belief in the 
trustworthiness and lofty motives 
of the band, his cow was carried 
off by them—the solitary trophy 
from the parish of Stobo, Sir 
David Murray of Hillhouse, where 
Stobo Castle now stands, was, 
however, to be later one of the 
most marked sufferers from his 
devotion to the rebels, saving his 
head, but losing his fine estate. 
Some weeks after this, disquiet- 
ing rumours were in Peebles to 
the effect that the report of 
guns apparently firing from the 
Castle in Edinburgh had been 
heard in the town. But a mes- 
senger —James Nicholson — who 
was in Edinburgh (1st December), 
says there was no ground for the 
statement. Three to four thousand 
Highlanders are reported as being 
at Perth. This was probably the 
contingent under Lord Strathallan, 
who did not succeed in getting 
south to join the Prince on his 
march to England. This failure 





' R, Chambers, Rebellion, 1745, vol. i. p. 210. 
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led in great measure to the aban- 
donment of the final stroke of the 
enterprise when only ninety - four 
miles from London. 

The Prince was now on his way 
back from Derby, having managed 
to evade the Duke of Cumberland 
in the retreat—except on the one 
occasion when Lord George Mur- 
ray, turning on the pursuers, made 
his bold back-stroke, and put a 
party of the assailants to flight. 
The Prince was making for the 
north to recruit his somewhat 
shattered following. Under date 
December 24, Mr Christie writes 
to Mr Burnett— 


“As the Provost of Peebles got 
a letter last night (23d) from the 
Prince’s army acquainting him that 
they were to be at Peebles to-morrow, 
and desired that the town might have 
provisions ready for them, you will 
therefore excuse us if we don’t wait 
upon you to dinner to-morrow, for 
we cannot leave our house.” 


The Highlanders do not seem, 
however, to have turned up on 
that date, as on December 25th 
Provost Alexander of Peebles 
writes that— 


“The Highland army was yester- 
night at Lamington, and where they 
go is not well known. The foot were 
yesternight at Linlithgow ; the horse 
rode back from Haddington to Edin- 
burgh. Carlisle is besieged by the 
Duke of Cumberland, and briskly de- 
fended by the garrison.” 


The destination of the division 
of the forces at Lamington seems 
to have been changed : there is no 
evidence of their having turned 
aside to Peebles. 


The battle of Falkirk was fought 
on the 17th January 1746 (old 
style, or 28th new). The various 
features of it are well known. 
We have the negligence of Gen- 
eral Hawley, arising from his 
contempt, constantly expressed, 
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for the Highlanders and their 
mode of warfare. He breakfasted 
and spent the forenoon with Lady 
Kilmarnock, away from his troops. 
Thus we find him partly taken by 
surprise as Cope was, and there 
was the repetition in great meas- 
ure of the sudden and shameful 
flight of the Dragoons as at Pres- 
ton. The Highlanders properly 
claimed the battle, though the 
momentary uncertainty of the 
issue, and the valiant stand of 
a portion of the Royal forces, 
prevented them following it up 
as they might have done. 

The following letter is of interest 
as from an eye-witness. It gives 
a clear and succinct account of the 
sharp brief struggle, and helps us 
to settle one or two points some- 
what in doubt. It is dated Edin- 
burgh, 23d January, but bears no 
signature. It was probably sent, 
in the first instance, to Mrs Bur- 
nett, Barns himself apparently 
being from home :— 


[To Mrs Burnett of Barns.] 


“ Mapam,—When your last came 
to hand I happened to be at Falkirk 
out of curiosity to see both armys and 
the engagement, if any should happen ; 
and as the accounts in the newspapers 
are very lame and in some things false, 
I shall give you a short account of the 
action, as near the truth and to the 
best of my memory, in the great hurry 
and confusion most people, as well as 
myself, were then in. 

I came from Borrowstonesr upon 
the Friday morning to Falkirk, “out 
8 o'clock, and saw the forces belong- 
ing to the Government regularly en- 
camped upon the north side of the 
town. About ten of the clock the 
Highland army was seen upon the 
south side of the Torewood with 
coulors flying, and seemed as if they 
had been marching backwards, but 
about 2 hours after they were espyed 
by glasses, upon the low ground, hav- 
ing taken a circuit round the high part 
of the wood, and were then marching 
on the straight post-road towards Fal- 
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kirk. General Hawley had many 
informations of their approach, but 
could not be prevailed upon to march 
out of his camp till about 2 of the 
afternoon, when the last account 
came, as he was sitting at dinner in 
the town, and when he rose in great 
haste, saying, ‘Come, let us disperse 
this mob.’ The alarm had been given 
in the camp some time before, and the 
men were all under arms, and about 
half an hour after two they all marched 
out of the camp, and were forming the 
line of battle fronting to the west. Ex- 
pecting the Highland army to come 
that way, but perceiving that the 
Highlanders cok their route more 
southerly, they, viz. the King’s army, 
faced about and marched in great 
haste up the hill to the south-west 
of Falkirk, and formed the line of 
battle upon the summit fronting 
southwards. By this time the High- 
landers were likewise forming upon 
another summit, within a good mus- 
ket-shot ; but neither of the armys 
were fully formed, when Gardener’s 
and Hamilton’s Dragoons began the 
battle by falling in amongst the 
Highlanders. A tempest of .wind 
and rain blowing incessantly at that 
instant, that no body could either see 
or almost keep their feet, and a regi- 
ment of foot, said to be Poulteney’s, 
finding that the fire came from that 
quarter, and not perceiving that the 
Dragoons were betwixt them and the 
Highlanders, kept a running fire did 
more harm to the Dragoons than the 
enemy. And in an instant of time 
the Horse broke and put their own 
left wing in great disorder. I was 
unluckily situate behind the centre 
of the army, and was almost trode 
down by the flying Dragoons and 
horses wanting riders. I happened 
to be standing on foot with my horse 
in my hand at the time, not being 
able to keep my horse back with the 
storm; and before I could retreat 
about a hundred paces, to be further 
from the shot which was whistling 
about my ears, the Foot were broke, 
and many of them at Falkirk before 
me, some with arms, some none. I 
stopt about a quarter of a mile to the 
eastward of Falkirk opposite to the 
Callendar House, being informed that 
General Husk had rallied two regi- 
ments of foot and was making a 
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gallant stand, and men on horseback 
were sent off to recall the flyers, but 
to no purpose, for neither horse nor 
foot would return. The Highlanders, 
who were advancing disorderly, see- 
ing Husk’s men draw up in order, 
immediately retreated to their first 
ground and formed themselves in 
order for second attack ; but General 
Husk, not being reinforced, marched 
down the hill, keeping a retreating 
fire all the while, which retarded the 
Highlanders from advancing very 
much, and saved the most part of 
the army from being cut to pieces, 
and gave time to carry off 3 of the 
smallest of the train of artillery, a 
great deal of the baggage, and some 
of the tents from the camp; and 
what they could not carry off they 
set fire to, but the tents being wet 
did not consume so suddenly but 
that the Highlanders, who were close 
upon them, extinguished a great deal 
of the tents and got some baggage. 
The drivers, upon seeing the army 
fly down the hill, cut off the draught- 
horses from the artillery and covered 
waggons, and rode clear off with them, 
which was the occasion of 7 of their 
best pieces being left behind, which 
fell in the Highlanders’ hands. 

“ The fom army were some of 
them at Edinburgh that same night 
before 8. But most of the Dragoons 
and foot stopt at Linlithgow, and 
came next day to Edinburgh. I can 
give you no particular accounts either 
of the killed, wounded, or prisoners, 
so that you may expect that afterwards 
with more certainty. 

“Some of the foremost and heaviest 
of the artillery were embogued [stuck 
in a bog or moss], and none of them 
ever got up the hill to the field of 
battle. 

“Since writing the above, I am 
informed that the Highlanders have 
about 700 prisoners, of which 200 
militia, and amongst them 5 minis- 
ters, who, mistaking their trade, had 
taken the sword of the flesh instead of 
that of the spirite. There are like- 
wise 30 of the Argileshire Campbels 
prisoners; the others are all mili- 
tary. 

“The French Brigades keep their 
outguards at Linlithgow, and the mil- 
itary at Corstorphin, so that there is 
but 10 miles betwixt them The main 
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body of the Highlanders lye at Fal- 
kirk, Bannockburn, and Stirling, and 
are bombarding the Castle strenuously, 
and flatter themselves that they shall 
soon carry it; after which they give 
out they are to attempt this place, 
ae the main body of the military 
ye. 

“There are constant desertions 
from them here to the Highlanders, 
notwithstanding the strict discipline 
kept here, for they are constantly 
whipping them for the loss of their 
arms and accoutrements, and this day 
they hung up four for desertion in the 
Grassmercate, and it’s said as many 
more will be hanged to-morrow in the 
same place, and 7 more in chains at 
the Gallolee. You may transmit this 
to Barns, after you peruse it. This is 
wrote in great haste, which you will 
excuse.” 


General Hawley’s one dominat- 
ing idea was that the rude High- 
landers were to be dispersed by 
dragoons. Hence the order to 
them—some 700 or 800 in all— 
to charge a whole army of 8000 
foot drawn up in two lines. This 
was a fatal blunder in tactics; but 
it appears further, from the letter 
now printed, that the order was 
precipitately given, ere either of 
the armies was fully formed, or 
the movements and position of the 
Dragoons were properly known 
even on their own side. 
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This was the last success of the 
Prince. We know what rapidly 
followed,—the march to the north ; 
the futile siege of Stirling Castle 
by the way; the stand made on 
the plain of Culloden, and the 
disaster of that dreadful day. 
The Pretender episode was the 
last rising in arms in Britain that 
was inspired by the ideas of ab- 
stract justice, the divine heredi- 
tary right of kings, personal loy- 
alty to a head or chief, disinter- 
ested risk and sacrifice, in many 
cases at least, of life and estate. 
The spirit of chivalry was its re- 
deeming feature. This was con- 
fronted with a strong democratic 
belief in representative govern- 
ment as opposed to personal rule, 
attachment to the Protestant suc- 
cession, and the contentment 
which was gradually springing up 
from a state of settled trade and 
commerce. Hence, though the issue 
of the contest, as it turned out, 
was for the best, it did not deeply 
stir the national heart; and we 
find the spirit of ballad and song, 
the power of the imaginative ideal, 
sympathy for its hero, as the in- 
heritor of “ the old Scottish glory,” 
nearly wholly on the side of the 
down-trodden cause. 

J. VEITCH. 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD HAILEYBURY. 


PUBLIC men sometimes direct 
that their papers shall not be given 
to the world till after a period of 
years dating from their death. 
Time tries all; and before the 
tribunal of a later day they 
await impartial judgment. But, 
with the years, the business of 
review accumulates; and, when 
half a century has elapsed, few 
but the most eminent, or the most 
notorious, can expect to have es- 
caped oblivion. The brief life of 
the East India College of Hailey- 
bury dated from 1809 to 1857, 
a period of forty-eight years. 
Thirty-six more have gone since 
the gates closed on the last stu- 
dent who passed from between 
her portals. Eminence she could 
not in so brief a span obtain; 
notoriety she may have hoped to 
escape: on what ground are her 
chronicles submitted to the judg- 
ment of a later generation? The 
only plea can be that, like the 
mothers of other historic figures, 
she sent out into public life not- 
able men, whose record during 
eighty years or more of not the 
least eventful periods of the history 
of British India, filled the annals of 
Leadenhall Street, and of its suc- 
cessor in Whitehall. They who had 
held the reins of empire in India 
throughout the troubled days of 
the first sixty years of this cen- 
tury, whose wills had moulded 
such great events, and whose 
hands had controlled issues so 
momentous, had all passed through 
the Haileybury quadrangle, and 
had submitted themselves to the 
instruction and discipline of the 
Company’s College. Among the 
trivial storm and stress of student 
life, in the seclusion of Hailey 
Heath, and in the thin atmos- 


phere of the college lecture-rooms, 
somewhere, somehow, they had 
received that impress which they 
were to bear with them to their 
graves. The contrast between the 
Alma Mater and such alumni is, 
at first sight, astounding. Some 
may think that their achievements 
were in spite, not in consequence, 
of their training; some again, 
that their training was not at 
Haileybury, but in India, Others 
will remind us that, if among the 
Civil servants of the Company 
there were some great and many 
considerable men, there were also 
men who were good for nothing. 
A few may ask whether the men 
turned out under the open com- 
petition system which in 1855 
challenged, and in 1857 extin- 
guished Haileybury, have proved 
themselves as superior in ability, 
in character, and in resource, to 
their predecessors, as the Univer- 
sities which they frequented, and 
the education which they received, 
were superior to the teaching of 
the Company’s college. 

Before passing to the ‘Memo- 
rials,’ a few words as to the place 
of Haileybury in the economy of 
the East India Company are re- 
quired. If we are to try rightly 
to read the secret of Haileybury 
we must recall the days in which 
the college existed, and the cir- 
cumstances of the lads who went 
there. The life of the East India 
College (including the three years 
during which the college was at 
Hertford) was from 1806 to 1857; 
and during that period a succes- 
sion of amazing events had oc- 
curred, with extreme rapidity, 
under the Company’s rule. Nepal 
had been despoiled. The Pindaris 
had been dispersed; the Mahrattas 
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broken. Lower Burmah had been 
annexed. Kabul, violated, had 
avenged herself. Sindh, the Pan- 
jab, Oudh, had successively passed 
under the Company’s dominion. 
Rarely had spring succeeded spring 
but there came to the lads in the 
college some fresh tale of peoples 
about to be subjected, and brought 
within the field of their future 
labours. It was in these years, 
among these chances and changes, 
this tumble of kingdoms, this 
clash of arms, these whisperings 
of diplomacy, this fashioning of 
administration, that the Hailey- 
bury student prepared himself for 
his duties. To other English lads 
of his age the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the struggle for Reform, the 
succession of Whig to Tory or of 
Tory to Whig, spelt history; to 
the student at Haileybury the 
abiding subject of interest was the 
expansion and the maintenance of 
British rule in India. And who 
was the Haileybury student? If 
not himself son or grandson of 
men whose praises were in all 
mouths, or whose names were 
registered in the most stirring 
pages of Indian history, he was 
pretty sure to be closely akin 
to them. Nothing that was pass- 
ing in the great Indian epic 
could fail to be of vital interest 
to him. Such a one had lost 
a father in the retreat from 
Kabul. A brother had gone down 
before Khalsa sabres on the Sutlej. 
Another had been treacherously 
murdered, or had fallen to the 
knife of a fanatic. The river of 
Sindh, the Gangetic flood, the 
Persian sands, the snows of the 
Himalaya, the forests of Bur- 
mah, the valleys of Ceylon,—what 
region in India, or in adjacent 
lands, was not rich with the blood 
of Anglo-Indian families? Many 
a Haileybury lad had been dan- 
dled as a child in arms which had 


helped to bind a province to the 
empire, or to bring savage tribes 
into subjection. From lips which 
had dictated an equal code of law 
to turbulent soldiery and to the 
patient peasant, or for long years 
had shaped the decrees of the 
Council chamber, he may have 
first learned the lessons of self- 
reliance, and of unquestioning 
self-sacrifice to duty. His people 
were probably still in India; and 
month by month, week after week, 
letters reached him full of Indian 
sketches, of incidents of Indian 
life,— the salim of some grey- 
headed old bearer to the Babi— 
his brother’s first tiger —the re- 
turn of a daughter from England 
—a few dry blades of grass from a 
grave. Above all, from his ear- 
liest youth, from his cradle on- 
wards, the name of the Indian had 
sounded in his ears as the name 
of afriend. The house in which 
he lived was itself frequently 
a museum of Indian art. The 
Bhundéla shield, the Mahratta 
lance, the Rajput’s matchlock, the 
Ghirka’s kukri, the coat of mail 
of the chivalrous Sikh, were among 
the trophies on the walls. The 
miniatures of the Taj Mehal and 
the Dewan-i-khas, painted by cun- 
ning hands in Delhi, were en- 
shrined in velvet cases in the 
drawing-room. Krishna, azure- 
tinted, marble -limbed, played, 
standing on his serpents, upon the 
pipe for him ; elephant-headed Gan- 
esh, the grotesque, the kind, the 
comfortable, promised protection. 
Sheets of talc, with their portrait- 
ure of creamy steeds, full of fat 
and fire ; the humped bullocks ; the 
bedizened elephants ; the swarthy 
whiskered faces surmounting the 
garments of divers brilliant col- 
ours; the clay figures of household 
servants—the gardener with his 
little basket of vegetables, the 
grass-cutter with his big bundle 
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of grass, the syce with his short 
fly-whisp, the khansamah with his 
long account,—all these were of 
his daily life. As each fresh box 
arrived and was unpacked, there 
was diffused into the atmosphere, 
and there passed with the scent 
of English roses into his nostrils, 
that aroma of cinnamon, of san- 
dal, of spice, of pepper — that 
aroma, in a word, of the East, 
which, packed with Indian fabrics, 
is pleasant and pungent to the 
nose, but which, diffused among 
its bazaars, or mingled with the 
vigour of its animal life and the 
decay of its vegetable matter, is 
intolerable, undefinable, unquench- 
able. 

From such homes, and among 
such occurrences and traditions, 
the Haileybury students came to- 
gether, to compare family histories, 
to speculate on passing events, 
and to await with impatience the 
hour when they should be de- 
spatched to take their share in 
them. Their childhood and youth 
had been in themselves an Indian 
education. Haileybury was the 
last chapter in a training which 
had been formed non tam im ser- 
mone, quam in gremio. Hailey- 
bury gave them the seal of their 
profession,—segregating them, at 
seventeen, from other English 
youths, and setting them, not 
without misgivings, apart from 
the familiar influences, as apart 
from the customary occupations 
and well-trodden ways, which 
were henceforth to engage their 
contemporaries. The one, as a 
rule, looked forward to a life of 
law, medicine, the Church, com- 
merce, or country pursuits; the 
other, only to the business of gov- 
ernment. The degree in which 
the college succeeded in finally 
hall-marking him and in equip- 
ping him for future life, is the 
measure of its usefulness, and its 
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title to recognition. So far, and 
no farther, may it commend its 
pages to posterity. With these 
few words of preface, we turn 
to the book before us. 

If the success of a book may be 
conjectured from the number of 
those who are bound to be inter- 
ested in it, these ‘ Memorials’ will 
have but a limited circulation. 
The number of old Haileybury men 
now alive is believed to be about 
three hundred and fifty. The 
book is divided into eight main 
sections. Of these, Sir Monier 
Monier - Williams’ ‘ Reminiscen- 
ces,” with their sketches of Pro- 
fessors of whom many were emi- 
nent in English thought, will alone 
appeal to a general audience. The 
origin of the college, its native 
literature, a long and rather ir- 
relevant list of ‘persons belong- 
ing to the Government of India,” 
even Miss Harriet Martineau’s 
virginal ecstasy over the figure of 
Malthus, will fail to tickle the ears 
of the public. Mr Percy Wigram’s 
“Lists of Students Educated at 
Haileybury ” possess interest only 
for those survivors for whom the 
‘Memorials’ were put together. 
To the general reader, these lists 
of students, occupying 251 of a 
total of 637 pages, will prove im- 
possible. But the ‘Memorials,’ of 
course, are not for the general 
reader. This is essentially a work 
of a Service—and, what is much 
more odious in the eye of your gen- 
eral reader, of an Indian Service. 
To others may be left the ungrate- 
ful task of pointing out errors and 
omissions ; but, if only for the sake 
of the reputation of Haileybury 
men, it is to be regretted that in 
these lists accuracy was not more 
regarded. A sheet of corrigenda 
has indeed been circulated, sub- 
sequently to the publication of the 
‘ Memorials,’ but it is still very far 
from exhaustive. To many old 
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Haileybury men, Mr Wigram’s lists 
will give the first intimation which 
has reached them since, on leaving 
college, they separated at the old 
Shoreditch station (now itself a 
thing of the past), of the career, 
and too often of the death, of 
many of their contemporaries and 
friends. It will seem to them a 
scroll of destiny, a roll-call. Men 
who were last seen in all the first 
vigour of manhood, dead in the 
prime of morning ; men who fought 
through the livelong day, fallen 
when success was assured them ; 
some promoted to great honour ; 
many undistinguished ; a few, hap- 
pily but very few, deserters or 
removed with ignominy. Not 
many years can elapse before 
dates still happily wanting will 
be filled in, and the lists may 
be then closed. With this, and 
with the removal of the last 
name from the pension-roll of its 
military officers, the final record 
in the archives of the East India 
Company will have been com- 
pleted, and the vaults to which 
they are consigned may be then 
sealed up for ever. 

The ‘‘ Mutiny Services of Civ- 
ilians ” may, with more confidence, 
be commended to the attention of 
such Englishmen as still care to be 
told how their countrymen carry 
themselves abroad in the day of 
disaster and in the hour of despair. 
Of 159 officers there mentioned, it 
would seem that thirty-two were 
killed in those fateful days, that 
six were wounded, and that ten 
died from the effects of exposure 
or sickness,—forty-eight in all, or 
considerably more than a quarter 
of the number. Of five Thorn- 
hills, three perished. Two civil- 
ians gained the Victoria Cross. 
Herwald Wake and James Colvin 
at Arrah, the brothers John and 
James Power at Mainpuri, Spankie 
at Saharunpur, M‘Killop at Cawn- 


pur, Tucker at Fatehpur, Turnbull 
at Bulandshahr, Ricketts at Lud- 
hiina — these among many are 
names which stand foremost in 
England’s annals of courage and 
of endurance. . Wherever brave 
deeds, a fearless carriage, or a 
noble death in the presence of 
hopeless odds find praise on the 
tongues of men, these names will 
not be forgotten. From Mr Col- 
vin, the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
died because, in spite of the solemn 
sentence of his physicians, he 
would not be parted from the 
wreck of his charge in the sight 
of subordinates who with him 
were breasting the crisis ; to young 
Galloway, the tale of whose hero- 
ism is briefly told in the ensuing 
paragraph, — these all in their 
deaths, as others, more fortunate, 
in their lives, showed themselves 
worthy of the great traditions in 
which they had been cradled, the 
great lesson in which they had 
been instructed. 


“ Arthur Galloway,” runs Mr Wig- 
ram’s narrative, “was Assistant Magis- 
trate at Delhi. On hearing of the dis- 
turbances in the city on the early 
morning of Monday, May 11, Gallo- 
way went to his post at the Treasury, 
and only quitted it for a time to pro- 
cure aid from the main guard at the 
Kashmir gate, as the Sepoys of the 
Treasury guard were almost in a state 
of mutiny, though up to the time they 
had not attacked him or broken into 
the strong room. ‘The officers at the 
gate, deserted by their men and many 
of them wounded, could give no assist- 
ance, and Galloway was repeatedly 
urged to remain and take his chance 
with them, as he could do no good by 
returning to the Treasury, and would 
certainly lose his life. He said he 
knew what the result would be, but 
it was his duty to stick to his post. 
He did so, and stood on guard at the 
Treasury door, armed with a sword, 
one solitary Englishman, among a 
mass of infuriatad, howling Sepoys, 
who soon overpowered and cut him 
down, resisting to the last.” 
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In Arthur Galloway, as in all 
his brothers of the Civil Service, 
Haileybury, when her own final 
moment had come, at ‘the last 
visitation of the Chairman and 
Court of Directors,” on that chill 
7th of December 1857, may well 
have found comfort. ‘I am per- 
suaded,” said the Chairman, Mr 
Ross Mangles (whose son had 
gained the Victoria Cross for a 
splendid act of humanity and of 
valour), “that it is to the enlarge- 
ment of the intelligence imparted, 
and to the stimulus given by the 
education they have received at 
this college, that those members 
of the Civil Service in India who 
have most distinguished themselves 
in every stage of public life may 
trace their character and habits of 
feeling. I cannot on this occasion 
refrain from alluding to a still 
higher honour which has been con- 
ferred upon that Service during the 
great crisis which is now taking 
place in India. I would speak 
humbly, after the words which 
have fallen from the lips of the 
Queen with regard to that Service. 
She has coupled them in her Royal 
speech with their military brethren, 
and they well deserve to be so 
united, for they have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with them in every 
scene of danger, and have shown 
that high civil moral courage which 
is a more rare and a more valuable 
quality than mere military virtue, 
and is, I trust, common to our 
race.” Then, after passing a splen- 
did encomium on the late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Mr John Colvin, “in 
whom the Government of India 
had sustained an almost irrepar- 
able loss,” on Sir John Lawrence, 
on Sir Robert Montgomery, on 
Wake, on Galloway, and on others, 
he exclaimed, ‘“ This is the sort of 
stuff of which the Civil Service in 
India is made! I call upon you to 
emulate these great examples!” 
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With the echo of these words and 
of the cheers which greeted them 
ringing in her ears — with this 
viaticum between her lips—Hail- 
eybury may well have departed in 
peace. It was a proud “ Nunc 
Dimittis” ; nor was the tumult of 
1857 an incongruous requiem to 
the college whose career had been 
contemporary with such stormy 
and eventful times. 

With the extinction of Hailey- 
bury there passed, too, from the 
page of Indian story the cotempo- 
rary figure of the “Qui-hye.” He 
had derived his name more parti- 
cularly from the Bengal Presi- 
dency ; but he was, in truth, not 
of a Province, but for all India, 
The fire of Burke, and the Bengal 
fire of Sheridan, had killed the 
Nabob of the previous century. 
The trial of Warren Hastings 
was the trial, not of a man, but 
of a system. The man may have 
been acquitted; the system per- 
ished. Open corruption, greed 
without conscience, indolence with- 
out excuse, the rapacity of the 
Mahratta, the licentiousness of the 
Mogul, fled for ever from high 
places in the British administra- 
tion of India before the thunders 
of Burke. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the Nabobs who “ were 
astounded at their own modera- 
tion,” was dismissed. With a new 
century, new manners; and, simul- 
taneously with MHaileybury and 
with Addiscombe, the Qui- hye. 
In type he was one, in char- 
acter multiform. He was com- 
posed of many distinct qualities, 
instinct with conflicting virtues. 
With Henry Lawrence he was 
magnanimous of spirit and of 
a high courage. With Thomason 


he was shrewd and penetrating. 
With Yule he was a mighty hunter. 
With Outram he was chivalrous. 
With Metcalfe his hospitality was 
unbounded. With Donald Macleod 
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his guilelessness, if it exposed him 
to the designs of many, endeared 
him to the hearts of all. But, 
in truth, it is not necessary to 
describe him. It was given to 
the Indian Civil Service to num- 
ber in its ranks the father of 
England’s greatest novelist; and 
they who wish to see, even as they 
moved among us, the Nabob and 
the Qui-hye, need but study the 
portraits, limned by the consum- 
mate hand of genius, on the one 
page of Jos Sedley, on the other of 
James Binnie and Thomas New- 
come. Burke killed the Nabob; 
Mangal Pandé slew the Qui-hye. 
He lies beneath the débris of the 
Delhi arsenal. The ingratitude of 
his brother, the Brahman ; the ruin 
of half a century’s labour; divine 
despair ; the severance of the vital 
ties which had bound him, his fore- 
bears and his children, to India 
and its people, consumed him as 
with fire. His body died with 
Haileybury, with Addiscombe, with 
John Company. But his spirit lives 
for evermore in the immortal pages 
of Thackeray. 

With Sir Monier Monier-Wil- 
liams’ “ Reminiscences,” we pass 
to a more cloistered atmosphere. 
Sir Monier had been for a short 
time a student in Haileybury, 
entering it in January 1840, and 
leaving it during the course of 
the summer term of 1841, at the 
same time throwing up his nomina- 
tion to the Indian Civil Service. 
But from 1844 to 1857 he filled 
the Sanskrit chair at Haileybury, 
and his “‘ Reminiscences” are main- 
ly those of a Professor. Dealing as 
they do with such familiar names as 
Malthus, Empson, Jones, Stephen, 
and Melvill, these pages will appeal 
to a far larger English circle than 
Mr Danvers’, Mr Wigram’s, or Sir 
Steuart Bayley’s pages. But they 
contain comparatively little which 
is special to Haileybury, and with 


little modification might have 
formed part of a Dictionary of 
Universal Biography. These Prin- 
cipals and Professors were mostly 
men well known in their day, who 
had taken part in one or other 
section of English life, where, in 
fact, their record lies. Their names 
are familiar; their lives have been 
written. If there is any one to 
whom Sir Monier’s pages will fur- 
nish information regarding them, 
it is probably the Haileybury 
civilian himself. To him the pri- 
vate life of his Professor was un- 
imaginable. That any one so set 
apart, so pillared in dignity, and 
so shrouded in an almost divine 
obscurity, could have, in the vul- 
gar sense of the word, a private 
life at all, must cost him some 
effort to realise. To the student 
of Haileybury, with few exceptions, 
his Professor was an arrangement 
in cap and gown, from whose 
mouth at certain hours on cer- 
tain appointed days there issued, 
as from an _ oracle, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Telugu, Arabic, or other 
strange sounds ; whose business it 
was at intervals to pass or to 
pluck him; and whom he, by all 
lawful and by some unlawful 
means, might, Providence per- 
mitting, circumvent. To find 
now that it would appear that 
this man was human,—that if you 
tickled Stephen he would laugh ; 
that if you pinched the author 
of these ‘‘ Reminiscences ” he would 
bleed; that Malthus had organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions ; that if you wronged John- 
son, he would be revenged,—will 
raise a smile of incredulity on the 
lips of more than one grey-haired 
annuitant. For the Professor, 
though in Haileybury, was of 
Haileybury only in the sense that 
the Napoleons were of France, 
the Cesars of Italy, the Great 
Mogul of Hindustan, or the Great 
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Cham of Tartary. He bestrode 
the college like a Colossus; the 
stream of students passed unheed- 
ed between his legs; the lads pur- 
sued their diversions, the Profes- 
sor his problems. The aspirations, 
the anxieties, the trials, the temp- 
tations of the youth were his own, 
as the misery of the plebs was the 
contribution of that unconsidered 
section of society to the story of 
Imperial Rome. 

Some echo of the old student 
life is to be found in the first 
chapter of the ‘ Reminiscences ” ; 
but it is an echo reaching us from 
one who never finished his time 
as a student, and was for thirteen 
years a Professor. It bears to 
life at the East India College a 
resemblance of such a nature as 
Aitchison’s ‘Treaties and Engage- 
ments’ bear to the events of In- 
dian history. It may excite in- 
terest or provoke curiosity ; it is 
authentic; it is accurate; it is 
unquestionable. But the move- 
ment, the grouping, the strange 
figures, the capricious pleasures, 
the wilful indolence, the pouring 
of most ancient Eastern wine into 
the newest of Western bottles, the 
lost language of the local life, if 
(which may be doubted) it were 
describable at all, mayhap might 
have been more graphically de- 
scribed by other though less worthy 
hands than those of the kindly and 
honoured professor who, as he 
himself tells us, had acquired 
among the students the sobriquet 
of “Solemn Moneo.” Such a 
one, albeit once a student, can 
only look back on much in past 
student’s life through a Profes- 
sor’s fingers. Sir Steuart Bayley 
aptly says, that if one wished 
(which, haply, no one ever will 


wish) to reconstruct old Hailey- . 


bury days, he should turn to the 
pages of the college periodical, 
the ‘Observer.’ 

VOL, CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLY. 
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“The local colour is, of course, the 
principal point. From the papers 
dealing with the local slang, with 
beaks, pros, Dis, extra, Rentals, G*, 
and G*, with gates and Solemn 
Moneos, with exams, with quad, with 
A, B, C, and D, a complete restora- 
tion of the life and times of a Hailey- 
bury student might be reconstructed : 
we learn how he spent his time, how 
he ‘vexed the souls of Deans,’ what 
he thought of lectures, and of the 
rules under which he lived, of the 
functions and appearance of Patience, 
Coleman, Jones, and Lynes, of his 
breakfasts and his dinners and his 
wine - parties, his assimilation (sufli- 
cient for purposes of parodying) of 
the Hitopadesa and the Anwari 
Suheili, his assumption of knowledge 
of the world, and his frequent out- 
breaks of indiscipline.” 


This is excellently put: from 
its words there reaches us the 
echo and the odour of Haileybury 
days. But in truth the old order 
has so wholly passed away that 
neither reconstruction nor re- 
habilitation can be desired. The 
college was neither all good nor 
wholly bad. It improved, prob- 
ably, in discipline and in instruc- 
tion as the years passed. The “ dis- 
tinguished Haileyburian who had 
returned from India and became 
an M.P.,” and who wrote to Sir 
Monier Monier- Williams, ‘‘ when 
about to enter Haileybury as a 
student, a letter of warning advis- 
ing him to avoid making any 
friendship except with the pro- 
fessors,” in his correspondent’s 
judgment, as in the sight of all 
men, wrote himself down an ass. 
On the other hand, the pious 
worship with which that eminent 
publisher and most worthy man, 
the late Stephen Austin, regarded 
Haileybury, even to the very 
walls of the college (which he was 
mainly instrumental in preserving), 
was probably peculiar to himself. 
There were elements in the com- 
position of the college which were 
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fatal to perfectly healthy growth. 
Authority, which is the founda- 
tion of discipline, was unstable. 
Sir Monier Monier- Williams has 
indicated the forces which weak- 
ened authority. The chief im- 
pediment arose from the constant 
clashings between the resolutions 
and decisions of the college coun- 
cil (latterly the Principal, the 
Dean, and two Professors), and 
the judgment and wishes of the 
Court of Directors, most of whom 
had sons or relations among the 
students, and disapproved of any 
verdict of the council unfavourable 
to their nominees. Principals, 
Professors, and students were alike 
appointed by the directors. The 
former were not expected to ruin a 
director’s son or nephew, who was 
the prospective holder of a good 
appointment. Then the lads were 
too young to be left in the large 
collegiate liberties conceded to 
them. The previous school train- 
ing of many of them had been 
defective. There were but few 
among them who had passed 
through the ranks of a great 
public school. There were no 
students of more advanced age to 
give a tone, and to keep in their 
place the blackguard and the cad. 
There was too little touch, and 
there were no intervening links, 
between the student and the 
Professor. The students had no 
society or resource or control of 
opinion other than that which 
their own ranks furnished. The 
tone of the college, too, was 
sensibly affected by its isolation. 
There hung over the college the 
consciousness of that chilling mist 
of disfavour and distrust through 
which the English mind ordinarily 
regards the unfamiliar, the other- 
landish, especially the nominated 
servants of great monopolies. 
Finally, the Civil servants of the 
Company never wholly emerged 
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from the discredit cast upon 
them by the invective of Burke, 
the malignity of the elder Mill, 
and the romance of Macaulay. 


“ According to: my own individual 
experience as student [writes Sir 
Monier Monier- Williams], the mental 
training which I gained at old Hailey- 
bury was so varied and excellent, that 
nothing at all equal to it—at any rate 
in the diversity of subjects which it 
embraced—was to be had, either at 
the Universities or elsewhere. Many, 
too, of my cotemporaries and fellow- 
students, whose opinion on this sub- 
ject I have endeavoured to ascertain, 
are ready to testify that they learned 
more during their two years’ course 
of study at the East India College 
than in any other two years of their 
lives.” 


This may not be saying much. 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams’ per- 
sonal testimony is rather to quan- 
tity than to quality. The sum of 
the matter probably is, that the 
subjects of education were too 
numerous, and that facilities of 
private tuition were entirely want- 
ing. Studious lads acquired much, 
and would have acquired more if 
there had been any means of 
private tuition. Except in the 
case of such lads, the instruction 
given in the lecture-rooms was of 
little avail, and the majority were 
not studious. Mr Lockwood, an 
old Haileybury man, whose views 
are recorded on page 228, points 
out (the Civil Service Commission- 
ers might profit by the hint) that 
a lad destined for India should 
“ give a good deal of attention to 
agriculture and land - surveying.” 
With rare exceptions, it may be 
added, the men who distinguished 
themselves in India — Halliday, 
Thomason, Lawrence, Oust, Seton- 
Karr, for example—had all pro- 
fited by the instruction of Hailey- 
bury, and had achieved distinction 
in its class-rooms. Their training, 
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if completed in India, had cer- 
tainly commenced in Haileybury. 

To Sir Steuart Bayley has fallen 
the ungrateful task of furnishing 
a chapter on the College Literature 
(the first page of which, by the 
way, is wrongly numbered in the 
list of contents). That the college 
should have supported a periodical, 
appearing at fairly regular in- 
tervals from 1839 to 1857, is 
proof of itself that the lads were 
not wholly given to beer and 
skittles. Sir Steuart has dealt 
with his subject in a sympathetic 
and judicious spirit, and he has 
succeeded in conveying a very just 
idea of the subjects, and of the 
quality of their handling, which 
are to be found in the ‘ Observer’s’ 
pages. Some who survive will 
nevertheless be thankful to find 
that their grinning skulls and 
shallow brain-pans will not come 
under the notice of the ana- 
tomist. Whom the gods love, die 
young. To others, whose allotted 
life is longer, it is still of divine 
affection granted that all that 
they have written in their youth 
shall perish so soon as it has 
seen light. It is they only whom 
the gods pursue with the especial 
malignity of divine fury who are 
confronted in later years with the 
compositions of their early days. 
It is singular that, though the last 
number of the Haileybury ‘Ob- 
server’ was published in October 
1857, there is no allusion to the 
events of the Mutiny—a curious 
illustration of the value of doubts 
as to the occurrence of alleged facts 
from the silence of those who were 
peculiarly identified with them. 
Some notice is due to the illustra- 
tions, which are mostly from photo- 
graphs taken bySir Monier Monier- 
Williams in the last years of the 
college. Distinguishable among the 
student-group opposite page 48 is 
so much of Mr Wigram, one of 
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the joint-compilers of this volume, 
as could appear from beneath a 
hat surpassing in proportions the 
monstrous “mushroom” of later 
Indian hours. 

Any one who has so far followed 
this article may perhaps be en- 
abled to put himself at the point 
of view from which Haileybury 
appears to those who knew it, and 
who learned to see its better as well 
as its weak sides. There were in- 
herent defects in its constitution, 
and the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded it was not altogether kind- 
ly. Neither instruction nor disci- 
pline were possibly of the best; but 
either might have been very much 
worse. The unique value of the 
college was that it gathered, as into 
a focus, the light which streamed 
from India on the lads who were 
to pass their lives in the Civil 
Service there. As a whole, they 
formed a body animated by the 
spirit of the best of those in whose 
steps they were to follow, and de- 
sirous of emulating their example. 
Lads whom no such influences 
could touch were sure to be bad, 
and in truth were among the 
worst of “bad bargains.” There 
was a genius loci, in its way no 
less distinct and ennobling than 
that which presides over a great 
University. The young men who 
were brought together learned, 
too, at Haileybury one another's 
character, and throughout their 
career relied securely on the know- 
ledge so obtained. It proved often 
in after-life not the least valu- 
able lesson acquired there. That 
so many Haileybury men should 
have been interested in reminis- 
cences of their college as to justify 
the publication of these Memorials 
—that there should be still, not 
an annual Indian Civil Service, 
but an annual Haileybury, dinner 
—is evidence of the hold which 
the East India College established 
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on the affections of many of its 
old students. There must be real 
strength in the sentiment which 
year by year not only brings many 
together after a lifetime of separa- 
tion, but many more who but for 
this annual function would prob- 
ably never meet at all. 

The years since 1857 have been 
years of internal peace in India. 
The men of the competitive sys- 
tem have been brought up in less 
exciting times and under the shad- 
ow of more ordinary events. Nor, 
had it been otherwise, would the 
history of India during the growth 
of such men towards manhood 
have greatly interested them, until 
they had made up their minds to 
enter its Civil Service. They 
come from all corners of the em- 
pire—from London, from Quebec, 
from Calcutta, from Malta, maybe 
from Australasia. They are birds 
of various feather, who have 
flocked together from widely differ- 
ent nests. To them India has been, 
with rare exceptions, no patri- 
mony ; they have an acquired, not 
an inherited, interest in it. To 
many it will seem that nothing 
in their education can entirely 
compensate for the absence of 
that high sense of a family repu- 
tation to be guarded, of that legacy 
of kindly rule and of sympathetic 
relations with the people, which 
were the birthright of their pre- 
decessors. These, though he may 
smile or sneer at them, no Civil 
Service Commissioner can pro- 
vide. In attainments, though 
not in self-reliance or force of 
character, the rank and file of 
the competition men are above 
the level of their Haileybury 
brothers. But, judged by the 
standard of success in life, there 
is nothing to choose between the 
first flight of either set of men. 
Thirty-eight years have elapsed 
since the first batch of competition 
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men reached India. They were 
cotemporary with the last men of 
Haileybury, the men of 1855-57. 
In the years 1887 to 1892, the 
last of the Haileybury and the 
first of the competition men were 
in the closing years of their Indian 
service. In that period four of the 
six highest appointments open to 
a civilian in Upper India were in 
the hands of Haileybury civilians. 
In the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay it was much the same. 
From 1809 to 1894, when the 
last Haileybury men are leaving 
India, is a period of eighty-five 
years. Competition opened her 
doors in 1855; so that she has 
barely entered on her fortieth 
year, and more extended com- 
parison is impossible. 

Take another and a_ higher 
standard than that of mere success, 
Under the present system we look 
for greater variety of antecedents, 
and may therefore expect a larger 
range of view. The men are 
drawn from a wider net; and 
if we cannot demand the tone 
and temper which were created 
by the family traditions of the 
former service, we may hope, on 
the other hand, for greater freedom 
from the prejudices and from the 
narrowing influence which the sys- 
tem of nomination from among a 
small body may be expected to ex- 
ert. The spirit of English political 
thought should have freer play. 
Among men who are drawn from 
all classes of Englishmen but the 
highest and the lowest, much 
should be seen of the sympathy 
with liberal ideas which charac- 
terises our middle classes. If we 
look for this, so far, among the 
competition men we may meet with 
some degree of disappointment. 
With the lapse of time, under 
British rule in India, the method of 
administration must inevitably be 
modified. The base must be further 
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strengthened. ‘ Regere imperio” 
was the motto of the Indian Civil 
Service from its birth to 1857. 
Now, education, a growing press, 
greater facilities of visiting Europe, 
the admission of natives into the 
Civil Service, the opening given 
by the Indian bar, closer intimacy 
with men and minds in England, 
have made that motto less rigor- 
ously appropriate. Is it not the 
peculiar business of the civilian 
of the present hour to weave for 
himself a fresh device? It must 
be one in which the gradual 
changes that are occurring are 
recognised—one in which govern- 
ment, not indeed by, but with, 
the people, rather than the mere 
ruling of the people, rather than 
mere dominium, will be indicated 
as the goal to be attained. He 
must turn from the old adminis- 
trative roads, not because in their 
day they were other than safe 
guides, but because they are super- 
seded by later highways, and are 
commencing to be so crossed and 
recrossed by a network of inde- 
pendent paths that they no longer 
point to progress. The success of 
the competition men in accomplish- 
ing this, and in keeping such aims 
steadily in view, will be the mea- 
sure of their achievement—it may 
be, the condition to them of life. 
There are many to-day, and there 
will be more to-morrow, who would 
gladly welcome the destruction of 
the Indian Civil servant. A popu- 
_ lar Government, based on general 
suffrage, can regard ‘with but little 
confidence a great system of cen- 
tralised officialdom. The men in 
women’s garments, the women in 
men’s garments, the philosopher 
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who loves mankind in general 
and hates his neighbour in par- 
ticular, the average ass, the man 
with a fad, the demagogue with a 
following, the creature of senti- 
ment, the enthusiast, who would 
rig out his coloured brothers with 
a pair of breeches each and a 
ballot-box,—all these the Indian 
civilian may count as his enemies. 
Their name is legion. Between 
this many-headed adversary and 
its aims he alone, and he so long 
only as he commands regard, in- 
terposes. He will fail to com- 
mand regard if he fails to do as 
much justice to the liberal system 
under which he enters the service 
as did the Haileybury man to his 
close nomination. He cannot do 
justice to that liberal system till 
he has recognised, and has accept- 
ed as the groundwork of his new 
design the recognition, that, like 
India herself in 1857, he must 
part company with whatever is no 
longer appropriate or possible; that 
he must devote his efforts more 
and more unreservedly as the years 
pass to teaching the people to take 
an active and intelligent part in 
the conduct of their own affairs, 
and must in the same degree relax 
the attitude of sole authoritative 
rule. If he clings blindly to the 
administrative scheme of the old 
service, when the conditions no 
longer exist in which that scheme 
could operate, without doubt he 
will perish miserably. He will 
not be shrivelled by Burke; Man- 
gal Pdndé will not murder him ; 
he will be done to death by the 
elector of Finsbury. 
AUCKLAND CoLvIN. 
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Two bills are now before Par- 
liament involving the most serious 
dangers to the landed interest. 
By the Finance Bill the duties 
payable to the imperial Exchequer 
on death are multiplied manyfold ; 
and by the Local Government 
Bill for Scotland new duties, in- 
volving new charges on land, are 
created, and old duties are placed 
in new hands under conditions 
which make increased expenditure 
inevitable. It is supposed that 
these measures may raise little 
popular opposition because they 
directly attack landowners, a class 
possessing but slender power at 
the polls, and traditionally de- 
tested by the dominant political 
faction. It is forgotten that the 
landed interest includes much more 
than landowners, that tenants 
and labourers are affected in an 
equal or even superior degree, and 
that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment are not only unjust in them- 
selves, but destructive of the pros- 
perity of every family living by 
or on the land. Our purpose is to 
examine, with the utmost brevity, 
the existing burdens, imperial and 


local, upon land, to show how and 
when they were first imposed, and 
to sum up the effect which the two 
bills now under discussion would 
have if passed in their present form. 
The clearest method by which 
we can state and prove our point 
is to give details of the taxation 
actually paid in a given year at 
the commencement of the present 
reign, and contrast it with the last 
year available—1893. We have 
received, by the courtesy of those 
responsible for their management, 
information in regard to estates 
situated all over Scotland, and 
shall make use of many of the 
details given a few pages lower. 
In the first instance we give a 
comparative table of the outgoings 
on an estate situated in the north- 
east of Scotland, where the manage- 
ment has been on a large, not to 
say a princely scale. In the last 
40 years the total expenditure on 
improvements to land and houses 
has been £710,000. The estate is 
now practically the same as in the 
year of contrast—1839 ; but what 
little difference there is, is in the 
direction of contraction of area. 


Comparison of Pusiic and PAROCHIAL BuRDENS for the years 1839 and 1893. 


Class I.—Imperial Tazes. 





1839. 
1. Property and income tax, £4 
2. Land tax, P . ‘ 320 
— £320 
Class II.—Parochial Burdens. 
1. Ministers’ stipends, . £3153 
2. Churches and manses, 735 
3. Schoolmasters’ salaries, 540 
4. Poor rates, Nil 
£4428 
Carry forward, £4748 





1893. 


. Property and income tax, £1870 
. Land tax, ° : 304 


nore 





. Ministers’ stipends, 

. Churches and manses, 

. Education rate, £1365 
Do. paid by tenants, 1260 


one 


. Poor rates, ° - 2198 
Do. paid by tenants, 2080 
4278 
—£10,692 


£12,866 








Carry forward, 


























Class ITT.—County Assessments. 


1839. 
Brought forward, £4748 


1. County rates, military and 
parliamentary road as- 
sessments, rogue-money, 


rural police, &c., . . £358 

2. Commutationroad money, 228 
— 586 
£5334 


The property and income tax was 
imposed in its present form by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842. As a tax on 
incomes of all kinds, whether de- 
rived from land or from person- 
alty, there is no need to enter into 
detail. The Exchequer wanted 
money, and it placed a tax on 
wealth, and landowners had no 
ground for complaint, except in 
so far as the tax on lands is levied 
on gross income, and that on 
personalty on net income. Thus 
the payment on account of income 
tax on the estate above men- 
tioned in 1893 was £1870, being 
levied on the gross rental, after 
deducting land tax and owner’s 
rates—a very much larger sum 
than the landlord ever received as 
income. Sir William Harcourt 
now proposes to remedy in part 
this injustice. He says :— 

“Tt is obviously just that if real 
property is to be assimilated in bur- 
den to personalty under the death 
duties, it has a claim which cannot be 
neglected to be relieved from the ex- 
ceptional charge which, in most cases, 
it bears under its assessment to the 
income tax. The fact that real 
estate is, as a general rule in Great 
Britain, assessed upon its gross and 
not upon its net income has long been 
a ground of complaint.” 

Proceeding on these lines, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
vides for a reduction of 10 per 
cent from the gross rental. This 
will reduce but not remove the 
present injustice. 
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1893. 
Brought forward, £12,866 


1, County assessment, police, 
registration of voters, 
lunacy, roads and brid- 
ges, &c., ‘ ° . £2603 

2. Police assessment, regis- 
tration of voters, roads 
and bridges, &c,, paid 
by tenants, . . . 1180 

—— 3,783 


£16,649 


Very little need be said about 
the land tax. It originated at a 
very early period, and was made 
permanent—subject to redemption 
—in 1798. As its name implies, 
it is exclusively a tax upon land, 
and is therefore an element in 
any comparison between the taxa- 
tion of land and money; but in 
a comparison between the years 
about 1840 and the present day 
no change has to be noted. 
Ministers’ stipends, though appear- 
ing in every estate account, are 
not, strictly speaking, a burden on 
the rental, because teind is really 
a separate property in the soil of 
the parish. This, and the item 
for maintenance of churches and 
manses, are ancient heritable obli- 
gations on the proprietor, and re- 
quire only the most casual notice, 
since they are not in any true 
sense taxes, 

Schoolmasters’ salaries amounted 
to no more than £540 in 1839, 
and this sum had increased to 
£2625 in 1893 in the shape of edu- 
cation rates, of which half was 
paid by the landlord and half 
by the tenant, but the whole out 
of the produce of the land. The 
obligation on the heritors to pro- 
vide school buildings and to pay 
schoolmaster’s salary originated 
in very early times. In 1616 the 
bishop, with consent of the heri- 
tors and commissioners, was auth- 
orised to impose a tax for the 
school on every plough of land, 
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In 1646 an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the foundation of a 
school in every parish at the ex- 
pense of the heritors, but the prin- 
cipal Education Act before the 
Union was that of 1696. This 
Act requires the heritors to “ pro- 
vide a commodious house for a 
school, and settle and modify a 
salary to a schoolmaster which 
shall not be under one hundred 
merks nor above two hundred.” 
The cost was to be provided by a 
stent laid on each heritor accord- 
ing to his valued rent, and one- 
half the outlay could be recovered 
by him from the tenants. 

So things went on till 1872, 
when Parliament determined, on 
grounds of public policy, that 
school attendance should be com- 
pulsory; that there should be a 
school board in every parish ; and 
that the ultimate source from 
which the necessary money was to 
come to supplement school fees 
and grants was a rate upon the 
land. This rate has varied with 
the circumstances of each parish. 
In some it is trivial ; in others it 
is crushing in its severity ; and in 
a few it has grown so intolerable 
that parochial bankruptcy ensued, 
and the Education Department 
was obliged to step in in order to 
prevent the schools being closed 
wholesale. In 1893 there are 
many parishes where this burden, 
this new rate on land produce, 
exceeds ls. in the pound ; while in 
an appreciable number,—such as 
Glenbucket, in Aberdeenshire ; 
Harris, Glenelg, and North Uist, 
in Inverness-shire; and several 
Shetland parishes,—2s. and over is 
levied. The rates to meet the 


expense of education grew to the 
enormous total of more than 5s. 
in the pound in at least one parish 
before the Scotch Education De- 
partment came to the rescue and 
took over both the burdens and 
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the duties of distressed school 
boards. In the estate which has 
been taken as an example, the 
burden amounts, in some parishes 
more, in some less, but over the 
whole to more than 8d. in the 
pound, 

We now come to the most serious 
of all the charges that have been 
cast upon the land during the last 
half-century — the poor assess- 
ment as levied under the Act of 
1845, Before the passing of the 
Poor Law Act of that year, the 
primary source of maintenance for 
the poor was church collections. 
Compulsory power of assessment 
was indeed given by an old Act 
of the Scottish Parliament passed 
in 1579; but no instance of ad- 
vantage having been taken of this 
power can be found before the 
year 1693. Gradually the large 
urban parishes began to find as- 
sessment necessary, and in 1820, 
out of the 885 parishes in Scot- 
land, 192 were subjected to assess- 
ment, and in 1839 this number 
had risen to 238. Still it is in 
the main true that as an effec- 
tive principle compulsory assess- 
ment was not in force in the rural 
and agricultural districts of Scot- 
land until after 1845. The Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commission 
in 1844 says— 

“Throughout the Northern and 
Western Highlands, and nearly the 
whole of the parishes comprised in 
the Synods of Shetland, Orkney, 
Sutherland, and Caithness, Ross, 
Glenelg, Argyll, and Moray — em- 
bracing in territorial extent almost 
one-half of Scotland—the church 
collections, with such small sums as 
may accrue to the kirk-session from 
fees, fines, &c., aided in a few in- 
stances by occasional donations from 
heritors or casual visitors, form the 
only public fund to which the poor 
can look for relief.” 


Landlords and tenants, therefore 
—in other words, the agricultural 

















interest — were not practically 
called upon to contribute a rate for 
the relief of the poor. The present 
rates, whatever they are, are thus 
the product of Victorian legisla- 
tion. The return [No. 104] pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Sec- 
retary for Scotland on the 4th 
May shows what is the effect 
of this new burden. The varia- 
tion is enormous,—far more con- 
siderable than is the case with 
education rates. Fifty years ago 
the charge on every parish in the 
Highlands, and on the vast ma- 
jority of rural parishes throughout 
Scotland, was nil; now it varies 
from as little as 3d. to as much as 
7s. Parliament sought to obtain 
a national good, and the result has 
been that in some cases the burden 
is scarcely felt, while in others it 
is absolutely ruinous, - 

There are fifty-nine parishes in 
Scotland where the poor rate 
stands at 2s. in the pound or 
over ; and while the great majority 
lie in the Highland counties, in- 
stances can also be adduced in 
such counties as Aberdeenshire, 
Banffshire, and Linlithgow. The 
extreme cases in 1893 were as 
follows :— 


Argyllshire, Kilbrandon, 
Inverness-shire, Kilmuir, . 
Ross-shire, Barvas, 
Zetland, Walls, 


I-11 >} Po 
mm Om 
to 


Name by which Rate is Assessed. 


— 


Statute of Imposition. 
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Out of the twelve parishes in Zet- 
land there are only two where the 
poor rate is less than 4s. in the 
pound. Instances such as these are 
rare; but even in the case of the 
estate selected for illustration, the 
average rate in all the parishes 
concerned is 1s. 2d. in the pound, 
being a new burden within the 
last half-century of close on 6 
per cent of the gross nominal 
rental. 

The county rates, consisting of 
rogue-money and assessments for 
certain roads, amounted, in 1839, 
to £586. By legislation within 
the last fifty years the burden has 
increased sevenfold, and now 
amounts to £3783. Rogue-money 
was first authorised by an Act 
passed in the eleventh year of 
George I. for “the more effectual 
disarming the Highlands in that 
part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land.” Notwithstanding the limi- 
tations in the title of the Act, 
general power was given to the 
freeholders to assess themselves in 
order to provide funds for the ap- 
prehension of criminals generally 
throughout North Britain. Up to 
fifty years ago no general addition 
to county burdens took place, but 
since 1840 the following statutes, 
which have imposed successive 
burdens upon land, have been 
enacted :— 


Highest Rate of 
Assessment in 1893, 


- : 2 

. County General, . ‘ ‘ { sg Viet c. 83, 2td., Orkney. 
2. Police, . ; : : ~ rl Vict. ¢. 72, } sha. Bute. 
3. Registration of Voters, . 24 & 25 Vict. c. 83. Inconsiderable. 
4. Lunatic Asylums, . 20 & 21 Vict. c. 71 . 2d., Peebles. 
5. Valuation, . : ‘ . 17&18 Vict. c. 91  . Inconsiderable. 
6. Other Rates, including Sheriff { 23 & 24 Vict. c. 79. F 

Court-houses and Militia, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 106 . | nconsiderable. 
7. Contagious Diseases (Animals), 41 & 42 Vict.c.74 . Inconsiderable. 
8. Roads Rate, . ‘ ‘ . 41&42Vict.c. 51 . 19}d., Orkney. 
9. Public Health, s : . 380 & 31 Vict. c. 101 {a -enael 
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Of these rates the first six were 
payable wholly by owners, and the 
last three equally by owners and 
occupiers ; but by the Scotch Local 
Government Act of 1889, which 
placed an elective body under the 
name of the county council in con- 
trol of county government in the 
room of the old Commissioners 
of Supply, owners were to con- 
tinue to pay the whole of the rates 
which they had up to that date 
imposed upon themselves, but any 
excess was to be shared equally 
between them and _ occupying 
tenants. It is interesting to note, 
before leaving this branch of the 
subject, as illustrative of the ten- 
dency to extravagance of elective 
bodies, that though county coun- 
cils have only been in existence 
four years, there is already a strik- 
ing increase in the grand total of 
their expenditure. In twenty-six 
counties there has been an increase, 
as compared with the taxation in 
1889-90 under the old régime, in 
many cases of very serious mo- 
ment, while in seven only is there 
a decrease, and that of trivial 
amount. The increases range up 
to 64d. in Renfrew, 8d. in Peebles, 
and ls. in Nairn ; while the largest 
decrease is a fraction under 2d. in 
Caithness. The total burden for 
county rates varies from 7d. to 
ls. 1ld., and ls. to ls, 2d. of 
every pound of gross rental may 
be accounted a fair average. 
These details are extracted from 
a paper presented to Parliament 
by the Secretary for Scotland 
on May 2 [No. 100]. 

The instance of the particular 
estate which has formed the ground- 
work of analysis is in no way ex- 
treme: it is situated in counties 
where the rate is not excessive, 
and fairly illustrates the fact that 
Victorian legislation has multiplied 
manyfold the taxation on land for 
the purposes of county government. 
Here, again, in county rates as 
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in education rates and as in poor 
rates, Parliament has desired to do 
a number of excellent things for 
the wellbeing of the people and 
of the nation at large, and it has 
done them at the expense of one 
interest—an interest now beyond 
measure depressed and small in 
comparison with the general wealth 
of the country. It will be argued 
that Parliament has not thrown the 
whole burden of these many services 
on the land or real estate, having 
given large grants in aid of local 
taxation. Yes, but from what 
source do these grants come? From 
the National Exchequer, which, 
independently of the rates which 
I have been detailing, is filled as 
much by the landed interest as by 
any other: they, landlords, tenants, 
and labourers, drink as much tea, 
smoke as much tobacco, consume 
as much beer, pay as heavy house 
duty, as corresponding classes in 
other branches of life, and, as Sir 
William Harcourt himself admits, 
they have paid a heavier income 
tax. Reserving the question of the 
death duties for the moment, the 
agricultural interest is more, and 
not less, heavily taxed than other 
interests; yet when burdens 
amounting to several shillings in 
the pound on gross revenue, and 
to half as much again on net 
income, are imposed, it is thought 
to be an answer to any complaint 
to say, “‘ You have no grievance, 
because if the taxpayer at large— 
you included—did not pay some- 
thing towards these services, you 
would be still more severely op- 
pressed than you are.” 

So far, we have dealt solely with 
one great estate. In order to prove 
that this is no peculiar instance, we 
summarise the information placed 
at our disposal in regard to other 
estates, situated severally in the 
Western Highlands, in Mid-Lothi- 
an, in Ayrshire, in Wigtownshire, 
and in the Hebrides, 
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1. Estate in the Western Highlands. 
1840. 1893. 
Poor, . Nil £307 
Education, . £40 204 
County assessments, 227 432 
£267 £943 


The land rental of this estate, in 
spite of considerable capital out- 
lay, is now no larger than sixty 
years ago. The figures given are 
for an average of years, and the 
poor and education rates paid by 
the tenants are not included. If 
these were added, the whole burden 
would be not less than £1500, or 
six times the amount that sufficed 
in 1840. 


2. Estate in Ayrshire. 


1840. 1893. 








Poor, . £144 £427 
Education, . 33 251 
County assessments, 68 572 

£245 £1250 


The rental of this estate has fallen 
one-eighth since 1840, but the 
money the land has to find in 
discharge of public duties is five 
times greater. 


3. Estate in Wigtownshire. 


1844, 1893. 





Poor, . £673 £1528 
Education, . 83 968 
County assessments, 380 §=611898 

£1136 £3685 


This estate affords an unusual in- 
stance of considerable outlay in 
the maintenance of the poor be- 
fore the Act of 1845. 


4, Estate in Mid-Lothian. 





1840, 1893, 
Poor, . £45 £184 
Education, . . ° 42 192 
County assessments, . 19 309 
£106 «=9£685 


The increase in this case is more 
than sixfold. 
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5. Estate in the Hebrides. 


1840. 1893. 

Poor, « Nil £1492 

Education, . £139 558 
County and district as- 

sessments, 512 430 





£651 £2480 


The poor rental in this case has 
slightly decreased within the last 
half century, but the burdens 
have increased fourfold. 

These instances might be multi- 
plied without number, and by a 
selection of telling cases such as 
could be found in many Highland 
parishes, augmentations of burden 
twice as severe could be adduced. 
We have purposely avoided making 
use of extreme examples, since the 
facts here given prove our point 
over and over again, that person- 
alty and realty, starting, so to 
speak, fair half a century ago, 
have not since met with equal 
treatment; and that if equalisa- 
tion is to be the order of the day, 
it is the agricultural interest that 
may justly cry out for redress. 

Such being the effect of recent 
legislation on landed wealth, it is 
time to consider what the result 
will be if the measures now before 
Parliament become law. 

The Local Government (Scot- 
land) Bill provides for the abolition 
of the existing parochial board, and 
the establishment in its place of 
a parish council in every parish, 
elected, in the words of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, “on the widest 
suffrage that exists.” By this bill 
as introduced every householder, 
notwithstanding total failure to 
pay his rates, was allowed to control 
by his vote the raising and expend- 
ing the money of those who do 
pay. Deferring to the spirit of 
an amendment by Mr Hozier, the 
Secretary for Scotland has carried 
a compromise excluding from the 
franchise those who are more than 
a year in arrear with their rates. 
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The noisiest section of Scotch 
Radicals are wildly furious with 
Sir George Trevelyan for desert- 
ing the banner on which they 
have inscribed the strange de- 
vice “* Representation but no tax- 
ation ;” and it may be that they 
will seriously set themselves to 
wreck the bill, or that the com- 
promise may prove unworkable in 
practice. For the moment an 
amendment, which will appeal to 
the common-sense of every house- 
holder of honest purpose, has been 
adopted. This, however, is not 
sufficient to avert a very serious 
danger arising from the constitu- 
tion of the electorate, as the fol- 
lowing argument will show. 

The parish council is to exercise 
power in two directions : first, it is 
to assume all the powers and duties 
of parochial boards, and, above all, 
to dispense money for the mainte- 
nance of the poor; second, it is 
to undertake a multitude of new 
duties all costing money. The 
latter will involve a certain and 
considerable burden in every 
county in Scotland; but the for- 
mer, in the poorer parishes where 
there is much poverty and little 
wealth, where there are many 
mouths and little scope for profit- 
able industry, will result in utter 
destruction of rich and poor alike, 
—of the poor because of the de- 
moralisation attendant on the 
power to relieve themselves by 
dipping their hands into the pro- 
duce of the rates; of the rich— 
or, to speak more accurately, of 
those who make a loyal effort to 
meet their many obligations—be- 
cause the balance now remaining 
after the discharge of very oner- 
ous public burdens will be swept 
away. Are these alarms without 
foundation? In a large number 
of parishes where the population 
is moderate, wealth large in pro- 
portion, and plenty of employ- 
ment at good wages, it may be 
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that they are; but Parliament is 
legislating for Scotland, not only 
for the happier districts therein. 
Either it must provide for the 
whole of Scotland a legislative 
scheme which will work every- 
where, or it must safeguard the 
weaker, the poorer, and more 
backward districts by some amend- 
ments or provisions peculiarly ap- 
plicable to them. The former was 
the opinion of Mr J. P. B. Robert- 
son, who, when Lord Advocate in 
the Unionist Ministry, laid it down 
as the basis of his scheme for the 
reform of local government, that 
it “must be applicable to the 
whole of Scotland, and it must, 
therefore, be fitted to stand the 
strain of the various social and 
economic conditions which extend 
from the English border to the 
farthest Hebrides.” 

Examining the social and econo- 
mic conditions which exist over 
many of the northern counties, are 
the alarms we have expressed with- 
out foundation ? 

The answer may be left to any 
one who will take the trouble to 
examine the condition of an 
average Highland parish. Here 
is the account given of parishes 
chosen as fair examples by Lord 
Napier’s Commission in 1883 :— 


Farr, Sutherland. 
Gross rental, . . £10,337 
Paid by 27 large tenants, 9,656 
Balance to be divided 
among 293 small occu- 
pants, . ‘ - £681 
Of these, 160 were rented below £6, 
and 128 below £2. 


Vig, Lewis, 
Gross rental, . ; ‘ 5229 
Paid by 25 large tenants, 3708 
Leaving to bé divided be- 
tween 420 occupants, £1521 


Of these last, 393 pay under £6 a- 
year. 


Since this report, rents have 
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been reduced on large farms and 
small plots alike from 30 to 50 
per cent. There is no manufac- 
ture and no regular home trade or 
occupation for the people. . The 
landlord and the dozen or two large 
tenants will be utterly powerless 
to influence the election which 
must result in a council desirous 
to do what the electorate wishes 
—viz., generously and largely to 
relieve the wants of the mass of 
their constituents. 

In these parishes the poor rates 
are already 2s. and 3s. 2d. in the 
pound respectively. To predict 
that they will grow beyond endur- 
ance when 90 per cent of the elec- 
tors are existing on a holding 
under £3 or £4 a-year in value, is 
neither hazardous in itself, nor 
does it involve any attack on the 
worth of the people asa class, They 
will naturally do as Parliament 
invites them, and relieve them- 
selves out of the profits of their 
neighbours until the last penny is 
exhausted. The idea of shame in 
becoming chargeable to the parish 
has already almost vanished, and 
it will utterly disappear when 
Parliament sends, as they will in- 
terpret it, a message: ‘ Choose 
men to relieve the poor on a scale 
which you poor men deem suit- 
able.” 

Mr J. P. B. Robertson wisely 
said in 1889— 


“It is all-important that the ad- 
ministration of poor relief should, in 
the interests of the people, be in firm 
and steady hands; and one of the 
considerations which must be looked 
to, in all proposals for electing paro- 
chial boards, is the necessity of saving 
the people and saving the parochial 
boards from their being, in the dis- 
charge of their invidious and delicate 
duties, under pressure of the most 
creditable sentiments.” 


The scheme proposed at the 
conclusion of this speech provided 
for the election of the board half 
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by the owners and half by occu- 
piers. Since the rate is divided 
in this manner, it does not seem 
an unreasonable proposition. The 
alternative is to provide for the 
exercise of drastic powers of inter- 
ference and control by the Local 
Government Board. 

In addition to undertaking all 
the duties of the old parochial 
board, the new councils, elected on 
the “widest suffrage that exists,” 
have power to spend the produce 
of the rates, without stint or limit, 
on the following objects, after ob- 
taining, in some cases, the consent 
of the county council and the 
board :— 

(a) To provide buildings for pub- 
lic offices and for meetings 
or other public purposes. 

(b) To provide, maintain, lay out, 
and improve grounds for 
public recreation. 

(c) To acquire land for the fore- 
going objects. 

(d) To acquire rights of way. 

(e) To execute suitable works. 

(f) To purchase lands compul- 
sorily at the expense of 
the rates. 

(g) To acquire land compulsorily 
on lease for allotments. 

(hk) To levy a special rate to 
cover the expenses thus 
incurred. 

(t) To borrow money on the 
security of the special 
rate. 

Others will arraign the policy of 
conferring these powers on the 
new councils. The object of this 
article is only to invite those who 
will have to pay the piper to con- 
sider in time the way the particu- 
lar class of wealth they possess is 
being treated by Parliament. 


The second measure which pro- 
mises shipwreck to the landed in- 
terest is the Finance Bill now 
working its tedious way through 
the House of Commons. This bill 
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‘ seeks primarily to recast the death 
duties in their application to land, 
and enormously to augment their 
severity. Under the specious guise 
of equalisation, it aggravates to a 
point beyond bearing the existing 
inequality of burdens taken as 
a whole imposed by the Imperial 
Parliament on real as compared 
with personal estate. It behoves 
us to use the utmost brevity 
in dealing with this branch of 
our subject, and to assume that 
every reader knows the cardinal 
features of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s scheme, so far as it 
affects land: (1) graduation of 
probate—or, as it will be called, 
estate duty—until a maximum of 
8 per cent is reached, every sort 
of property, real and personal, in- 
vested at home or in the colonies 
being aggregated prior to assess- 
ment ; (2) the payment on death 
on the capital value of estates of 
every kind, even though entailed, 
and though the beneficiary has a 
life-interest only ; (3) abolition of 
privileges hitherto accorded in the 
case of real property. 

We need not dwell on the origin 
of the death duties. A trifling 
stamp duty on probate was first 
imposed in 1694; the principle of 
progression, according to the value 
of the estate, was introduced in 
1779; and in 1815 the amount 
payable to Exchequer was substan- 
tially increased. Legacy duty was 
first imposed in 1780, and in 1815 
was placed upon its present scale, 
varying from 1 per cent payable 
by lineals up to 10 per cent by 
strangers in blood. These duties 
were payable on personalty only, 
and it was not till 1853 that 
duty was imposed on successions 
to landed estate. Mr Goschen 
made in 1888 and 1889 the last 
changes that have to be recorded. 
He increased the rates of suc- 
cession duty payable on realty— 





making them 1} per cent in the 
case of lineals, 4} in that of col- 
laterals, and so on up to 11} in 
that of strangers in blood. He 
also imposed a new duty of 1 per 
cent on all estates, real and per- 
sonal, exceeding £10,000. The 
net result is that a child succeed- 
ing to an estate over £10,000 in 
value pays, if it be in free per- 
sonalty, probate duty 3 per cent, 
and estate duty 1 per cent—total, 
4 per cent; if it be in real estate, 
he pays succession duty 1} per 
cent, and estate duty 1 per cent— 
total, 2} per cent. 

Real estate, then, now enjoys 
the following privileges :— 

1. It pays in the case of lineals 
24 per cent instead of 4 per 
cent. 

2. The capital value of the suc- 
cession on which duty is paid is 
calculated according to the age of 
the successor ; and life-interest in 
a sum being always less than the 
sum itself, duty is never paid on 
the total value. 

3. Four years are given to dis- 
charge the duty by instalments, 
without interest. 

Why were these last conces- 
sions given? Because Mr Glad- 
stone, for the first time imposing 
duty on succession to real estate 
in 1853, deemed it right, and 
earnestly argued that it was nec- 
essary to treat land more lightly 
than personalty, for two reasons— 
first, because land bore an undue 
proportion of local taxation, and 
second, because an analysis of the 
income-tax schedules proved that 
the profits of trade were not taxed 
at an equal rate with the profits of 
rent. Where the former paid 7d., 
the latter—so said Mr Gladstone 
—paid 9d. 

The severity of local taxation in 
1853 was as nothing to what it has 
since become, yet it was deemed 
sufficient by the hero of Liberal 
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finance to require an important 
concession. The balance therefore 
as between land and personalty has 
been that the former has provided 
year by year in ordinary cases from 
10 to 20 or even 30 per cent of 
gross revenue, and frequently the 
moiety of net revenue in the form 
of local taxation, and has paid 9d. 
in the pound to income-tax when 
7d. only was fairly exigible. On 
the other hand, when a landed 
estate passes on death to lineal 
descendants, the important advan- 
tages already named as to amount 
and time of payment are enjoyed. 
It is a great outrage that these 
last should be abolished, while no 
redress is afforded in the matter of 
local taxation. 

What, then, are the changes pro- 
posed by Sir William Harcourt’s 
bill, and their effect ? 

1. If the privilege of payment 
by instalments is claimed, it is to 
be accompanied by 3 per cent in- 
terest from the date of death. 

2. Heirs to landed estate are to 
pay on the whole capital value, 
even where they succeed to a life- 
rent only under entail, and cannot 
make their interest absolute with- 
out the expensive process of disen- 
tailing and compensating the heirs. 
They are to pay on a capital sum 
greatly in excess of that which 
they enjoy. 

3. The scale of duty paid on 
the corpus of the estate, under the 
name of estate duty, is to be 
placed at a progressive rate of 
great severity. For instance, an 
estate over £50,000 would pay 5 
per cent, and over £100,000 6 
per cent estate duty, besides suc- 
cession duty varying from 1 per 
cent by lineals to 10 per cent by 
strangers in blood. 

“The golden rule of all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer,” said Mr 
Disraeli, “is that they should be- 
ware that no tax, whatever form 
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it may take, whether that of a 
customs duty, an excise duty, or a 
direct impost, should, in its nature, 
be excessive.” The tax as pro- 
posed by Sir William Harcourt in 
the case of personal as well as 
real estate stands condemned by 
this axiom, for it is excessive. 
To give one moderate instance, 
brothers and sisters taking any- 
thing from an estate with a gross 
value in excess of £50,000, would 
have to pay 8 per cent, or more 
than three years’ income. This is 
surely an excessive sum to pay out 
of personalty. But in the case of 
land it is more than excessive, it 
is ruinous and intolerable. A man 
with money invests and enjoys the 
fruits of every penny he possesses. 
The man with an estate will be 
charged his 6, 8, 10, or, in the 
most extreme case, it might be 18 
per cent on the capital value of 
his pictures, his heirlooms, his 
trees, his model farm - steadings 
and labourers’ cottages, on prop- 
erty of many kinds which brings 
in no effective revenue. Maulti- 
tudes of obligations attach to the 
possession of land from which 
owners of Consols are exempt, and 
the brother succeeding to a landed 
estate of £50,000, and paying 8 per 
cent, would, unless his duty to his 
tenants, labourers, and neighbours 
were neglected, be disbursing, not 
three years’, as in the case of per- 
sonalty, but at least six years’ free 
income. In the case of the largest 
proprietors, where agriculture has 
suffered least, where the houses are 
best, where the tenantry are most 
prosperous, the outlay on things 
for the general good has been much 
larger than this estimate would in- 
dicate, and the margin for personal 
expenditure smaller. 

The Duke of Richmond told the 
Royal C ission that on his 
Goodwood estates since 1873 he 
had spent upwards of £30,000 on 
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labourers’ cottages, and as an in- 
vestment his expenditure showed 
a loss. On his Scottish estates he 
has expended during the last 
fifteen years on buildings and 
improvements £198,000, besides 
granting abatements in rent of 
£286,000. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has stated that on his vast 
family estates it has been the cus- 
tom to expend 30, 50, 60, or 70 
per cent on local purposes, un- 
connected with personal or family 
enjoyment. In these cases, the 
estates being very large, the grad- 
uated duty would be infinitely 
higher than that taken as an 
example, and would presumably 
amount to a charge of 11 per cent 
in the case of collateral succession. 
The conclusion, therefore, at which 
he arrives, that the new duties 
would be equivalent to six, ten, or 
even twelve years’ income available 
for personal or family expenditure, 
appears well within the mark. 
The effect must be that landowners 
will be utterly unable to discharge 
in future the duty they have 
gladly held themselves to owe 
their tenantry and neighbours. 
They must retrench, and as they 
and their families must live, the 
general welfare of the countryside 
will be affected. The Exchequer 
will absorb a large share of the 
revenue of every estate which 
now forms the wage-fund of the 
district. Landowners will indeed 
suffer ; but the result of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s Budget will be 
that tenants and labourers and 
agriculture will suffer first and in 
the hardest measure. 

Night after night the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer revels in taunt- 
ing landowners with a desire to 
escape taxation. We would ask, 
Are the facts with which we have 
been furnished from several of the 
best-managed estates in Scotland 
capable of disproof? Are the re- 
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turns of burdens on land just 
presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary for Scotland fallacious ? 
Are landowners and _ tenants 
only dreaming that they receive 
periodic visits from collectors of 
county rates, of school-rates, of 
poor-rates, and of income-tax, on 
incomes which they never make ? 
If all these things are sad and 
sober realities, we submit that 
the new legislation, the Finance 
Bill with its new taxes, the Local 
Government Bill with its new 
rates, are impolitic, unjust, and 
oppressive. Every penny that 
landlord or tenant derives from 
land ought to pay a full and equal 
share with other wealth to the 
State, but not more. At the be- 
ginning of this reign the agri- 
cultural interests were fostered by 
protection, and the taxation levied 
for local purposes by Imperial 
Acts was trifling. Now, agricul- 
ture, weighed down with multi- 
plied burdens, has to undersell the 
free produce of other countries. 
It is a farmers’ question, for they 
cannot struggle on unless there be 
capital to put into the land; it is 
a labourers’ question, for as their 
wage-fund goes into the coffers of 
the State they will gradually be 
discharged ; it is a question for 
working men at large, for farm- 
servants will drift into other call- 
ings and depress wages. Fair 
treatment, neither more nor less, 
is wanted. Agriculturists honestly 
believe they now suffer from ex- 
cessive taxation as compared with 
other classes; Sir William Har- 
court thinks otherwise. The whole 
question should be examined by a 
competent Commission ; and until 
this is done, the most strenuous 
opposition should be given at all 
stages and at every opportunity to 
those sections of the two bills 
which seek to lay fresh burdens 
on the produce of the land. 
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TuHE loan collection of paintings 
in the first Manchester Exhibition 
came as a revelation of the rare 
treasures in our picture-galleries. 
We have almost ceased to be sur- 
prised at the seemingly inexhaust- 
ible stream which sets annually 
towards the exhibitions in Bur- 
lington House. Surely much the 
same may be said of the Letters 
and biographical Reminiscences 
with which we have been inun- 
dated for the last fifteen or twenty 
years. We must pick and choose 
among them as amongst the pic- 
tures: the portraits are not all 
masterpieces by a Titian or a 
Velasquez, nor are the swjets de 
genre invariably gems of bright- 
ness from domestic interiors by a 
Van Ostade or a Gerard Dow. 
But it may be predicted that not 
a little of this exuberant per- 
sonal literary work will live and be 
read or consulted for one reason 
or another. In this article, as it 
happens, we can bring together 
specimens in four characteristic 
styles, and each in its manner is 
excellent. There are the highly 
dramatic recollections of a dis- 
tinguished soldier; there are the 
letters of a famous London wit 
and man of fashion; there is the 
bright and sparkling correspond- 
ence of a lady of wit, refinement, 
and moderate culture, the graceful 
and gracious hostess of salons at 
home and abroad; and, finally, 
there are the discreet revelations 
of a veteran diplomatist, full of 
valuable materials for the historian 
of the future. 


There is much that was note- 


worthy in the adventurous life of 
that dashing cavalry officer, Sir 
Hope Grant ; but nothing perhaps 
has impressed us more than his 
habit of keeping regular and vol- 
uminous journals. In overcrowd- 
ed transports, in pestilential Chin- 
ese swamps, in beleaguered can- 
tonments in revolted India — he 
chronicled minutely the events of 
each day, as the clerk or the 
tradesman posts up his ledgers. 
He was by no means what Cap- 
tain Costigan calls “a literary 
cyracter.” But whatever the mo- 
tive for the pains he took, his 
labours have borne fruit he could 
scarcely have foreseen, and we 
feel we have good reason to be 
grateful for them. We have no 
doubt that great part of the at- 
tractiveness of these volumes is 
due to the editing of Colonel 
Knollys, who has recast and re- 
arranged selections from the mass 
of raw material, as with an able 
running commentary of his own 
he has filled in the missing links 
of the history. In any case, the 
whole of the thrilling narrative is 
instinct with spirit and colour, and 
insidents are described with all 
the graphic picturesqueness of the 
observer on whom they made a 
profound impression. No man can 
write history, and especially war 
history, like him who has played 
his part in the scenes. Necessarily 
he throws in those telling touches 
which escape the clever literary 
artist; nor does he overlook the 
by-play and even the suggestive 
trivialities which may seem be- 
neath the dignity of the solemn 
chronicler. In fact, in his man- 
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ner of narration Grant is what 
Macaulay would have been, had 
Macaulay enjoyed similar oppor- 
tunities. 

More than fifty years have 
elapsed since young Grant em- 
barked for service in the East. 
We are taken back to other times 
and the ancient military memories, 
for he sailed as brigade-major to 
Lord Saltoun, a distinguished 
Waterloo man, with a marked 
and rather eccentric individuality, 
of whom many good stories used 
to be told in the north. Grant 
owed his appointment to their 
common passion for music. Among 
the furniture of the young officer’s 
cabin were a piano and a violon- 
cello. The chief prided himself on 
his performances on the guitar, 
and the pair used to indulge in 
serenades, to the astonishment of 
the sailors. <A military passenger 
by the present flying service of the 
P. and O. would scarcely dream of 
pianos as part of his outfit. But 
the Belleisle, 74, was to be Grant’s 
home for the best part of a year. 
There was accommodation on board 
for about 800—half as many again 
of unfortunate souls were huddled 
together between decks; and yet 
those soldiers’ wives had deemed 
themselves lucky who were per- 
mitted to follow their husbands’ 
fortunes. When we think of the 
fare and the miserable quarters, 
we marvel that troops who had 
gone through such an ordeal should 
have disembarked in high condi- 
tion and eager for hard fighting. 
But the seasoned soldier of those 
days was uncommonly tough, and 
nothing short of a Walcheren Ex- 
pedition seems to have been too 
much for his stamina. Grant was 
even less of an orator than a 
writer. There is a telling anecdote 
of his failing to make himself in- 
telligible when he tried to explain 
that he was really the winner in 
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a war-game at Aldershot, when 
the umpires had unanimously pro- 
nounced against him. But we 
cannot help thinking he had much 
of the artistic sensibility of his 
illustrious brother, the President 
of the Academy. For he seizes 
instinctively upon anything pic- 
turesque or characteristic, and 
dashes it in with a vigorous real- 
ism which profoundly impresses 
the imagination. 

The first Chinese war was really 
an armed expedition of discovery. 
Then, for the first time, the de- 
tested foreigners fairly penetrated 
behind the veil which had shrouded 
from time immemorial the eccen- 
tricities of that mysterious empire. 
If we knew comparatively little of 
them, the Chinese people knew 
absolutely nothing of us, They 
would have looked with super- 
stitious terror to the contact of 
their venerable civilisation with 
Western barbarism, had they not 
been reassured by the sublime con- 
fidence of the mandarins, who had 
hitherto disregarded treaties with 
impunity. The mandarins’ faith 
in their natural defences was not 
surprising. There were no roads 
on which troops, if landed, could 
march, and the great river which 
led to the capital and the interior 
was unnavigable, or at least it was 
considered only practicable for 
small craft. Surprise following 
surprise was in store for them, 
and the unconventional fashion 
in which these Europeans made 
war was beyond the experiences 
of their listless temperaments 
leavened by Buddhist philoso- 
phy. The mighty Yang-tze-Kiang 
comes down in perennial flood, 
sweeping in a succession of swift 
currents among a labyrinth of 
sand-banks and shifting shoals. 
The wondering Celestials had the 
privilege of witnessing one of the 
most daring feats of seamanship 
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on record. Seventy-three British 
warships, from three-ceckers down- 
wards—by a strange coincidence 
precisely the same number con- 
veyed the troops which Grant 
commanded in the second war— 
were seen stemming the stream 
under sail. We. are not told 
whether the Admiral secured 
the assistance of native pilots. 
The Belleisle and another vessel 
grounded, but both were soon 
afloat again. The troops got 
ashore somehow, in spite of the 
strength of the currents: prob- 
ably the Chinese were too much 
taken aback promptly to oppose 
the disembarkation. But then 
they prepared to attack in Tartar 
fashion, with a sonorous clashing 
of cymbals, with shouting, and an 
immense display of tawdry ban- 
ners. The British walked up to 
them in blazing sunshine—‘‘ trussed 
up in a network of strangulation 
belts and thick leather stocks ”— 
and in five minutes the position 
was abandoned, and the vociferous 
defenders were in full flight. The 
city of Chin-Kiang was next car- 
ried by assault. ‘The subsequent 
fate of the defenders was a cruel 
one. Those who escaped slaughter 
by our soldiers for the most part 
committed suicide.” Nothing can 
be more strikingly illustrative of 
the strange Chinese idiosyncrasy. 
A few shot and shell had scared 
them out of a strongly defensible 
position, and yet when the fighting 
was over they deliberately sought 
death, in the fear that a worse fate 
might befall them. As for the 
miserable non-combatants, their 
terror was extreme. In their 
horror at what might happen to 
them at the hands of the foreign 
devils, many women were slaugh- 
tered by their own relations. After 
describing how a silken-clad man- 
darin was discovered swinging from 
a beam in his own stable, Sir 
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Hope, by way of relief, tells a 
pleasant story. The Admiral was 
strolling through the town in 
decidedly unconventional costume, 
when the master of one of the 
transports, mistaking him for a 
comrade, unceremoniously accosted 
him, “ Well, old boy, you’ve come 
rather late. The white’s all gone, 
but there is some brown left.” 
In defiance of severe orders against 
plundering, they had been looting 
a storehouse filled with sugar. 

Hong-Kong fifty years ago was 
a very different place from what 
it is now as the third seaport in 
the empire. “It was a recog- 
nised resort for pirates and land- 
marauders, and the incessant rob- 
beries were outrageous. I never 
went to bed without a loaded 
pistol under my pillow.” But 
the Spaniards had similar troubles 
with their Malay subjects in 
Manila, and they adopted more 
summary methods of repression. 
A village revolted, and the gov- 
ernor sent out an expedition, which 
massacred one thousand souls, in- 
cluding women and children. One 
of the native regiments expressed 
disapprobation by mutinying, and 
forthwith one hundred of the 
mutineers were summarily passed 
under arms. 

Then Sir Hope joined his regi- 
ment at Cawnpore, and the 9th 
Lancers were to the front in all 
the fighting that was going for- 
ward, from the first Sikh war to 
the stamping out of the Mutiny. 
At Cawnpore he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the methods 
of revenue administration in the 
kingdom of Oude, the monarch’s 
territory coming down to the 
opposite bank of the Ganges. 
He was roused out of bed one 
morning by the report of cannon. 
“By-and-by a round-shot came 
bounding across, and lodged un- 
der our house, followed by two or 
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three other projectiles. Soon we 
made out three 6-pounder pieces, 
blazing away at a large boat in 
line with our residence.” It 
was only the king’s collectors get- 
ting in his taxes, and taking pot- 
shots at the warlike and impe- 
cunious peasants, who much pre- 
ferred fighting to paying. When 
the cannonade grew hotter, they 
took to the water, and struck out 
for the English shore. “Ten of the 
fugitives were killed, seven were 
wounded, and only three reached 
the bank, so severely mauled that 
their escape was a marvel. Such 
was the rule of the Oude Govern- 
ment,”—which certainly was doing 
its best to provoke annexation. 
Since Clive decided for battle at 
Plassey, the English Raj had never 
@ more narrow escape than in the 
night that followed the drawn 
battle of Ferozeshah. The victory 
was won by British bluff, and by 
the indiscipline that followed suc- 
cess among the disorderly Sikh 
levies. Sir Hope’s personal ex- 
periences in these thrilling times, 
though he was not actually present 
at the three days’ battle, were in- 
teresting and sensational. It gives 
some idea of the encumbrancesof an 
Indian column on the march, when 
we are told that his personal trans- 
port consisted of six camels, of two 
bullock-carts, with spans of four 
bullocks each, and of a private 
cart besides. Sleep was made 
difficult to any but a seasoned 
campaigner by the bellowing of 
tens of thousands of cattle and the 
groaning of innumerable camels. 
He does not say much of Sobraon, 
though he was in the thick of 
the charges,—possibly, as Colonel 
Knollys suggests, because there 
he had nearly made shipwreck of 
his fortunes, Yet no action in his 
career is more characteristic of his 
sturdy manhood than that in which 
he assumed an unprecedented re- 
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sponsibility. His colonel had gone 
drunk into action. Grant asked 
the second lieutenant -colonel to 
put their superior under arrest. 
That gentleman angrily declined 
the invidious duty. “So early 
next morning I went to the colonel 
in his tent, . . . and I spoke thus 
to him. ‘You know you were 
very drunk yesterday, sir, when 
you led us into action. I have 
come to tell you that if you do not 
at once leave the regiment, I will 
now put you under arrestand report 
your conduct.’” The colonel, not 
unnaturally, took the initiative, 
and it was Grant who went under 
arrest, charged with a false and 
calumnious accusation. There was 
‘a great to-do,” followed by a 
court of inquiry, and Grant had 
reason to congratulate himself on 
the upshot of a game in which the 
honours were left doubtful. He 
was quit for six weeks of confine- 
ment, with the slow torment of 
harrowing suspense. He had a good 
deal in common with Sir Charles 
Napier, who had come up from 
Scinde at the head of a corps 
darmée. “Sir Charles was an 
extraordinary looking person, — 
short, slight, and with a handsome 
cast of countenance. He wore 
large spectacles, and had small 
eyes, large, dark shaggy eyebrows, 
an aquiline nose, and a most fear- 
ful quantity of grizzly grey whis- 
kers, beard, and moustache, with 
hair streaming down his back.” 
Like Mr Peggoty, he was a most 
agreeable man when he happened 
to be in good humour, and was 
fond of talking about the diffi- 
culties he had surmounted. He 
told Grant afterwards that, till he 
was sixty, he had never known 
what it was to be out of poverty. 
As a general officer, with a wife 
and daughter, he managed some- 
how to make ends meet on his pay. 
When he landed at Bombay, to 
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take command of a division, he 
had only a couple of sovereigns in 
his pocket. After his victory at 
Meeanee he got £60,000 of prize- 
money, and subsequently, as Indian 
Commander-in-Chief, he drew his 
£15,000 a-year. But not even 
that ample income could bind the 
fiery old man, whose very aspect 
struck superstitious terror into the 
Sikhs, to a decent show of subordi- 
nation. Quarrelling with the Gov- 
ernor-General, he resigned the 
lucrative command, and so Grant 
implies that it was Napier’s impet- 
uous temper which was at fault in 
the regrettable feud with Outram. 

Passing over the second Sikh 
war, with the terrible Sikh atroci- 
ties and the severe retaliations, we 
come to the grand drama of the 
Mutiny. And we may read the 
chapters which vividly depict the 
scenes with pride as well as pleas- 
ure. Had the scattered handfuls 
of English shown a less uncom- 
promising front everywhere, they 
would have been deserted in the 
dark hour of their extremity by 
their formidable fighting allies. 
Their unflinching courage inspired 
the conviction that they could not 
be beaten, and relied on inexhaust- 
ible reserves. Yet Grant, in his 
simple but soldier-like language, 
gives all the excitement of a sen- 
sational novel to his narrative of 
the sieges of Delhi and Lucknow. 
Both Sikhs and Goorkhas were 
beginning to waver ; each day was 
pregnant with new anxiety, as ex- 
pected succour was delayed; and 
perhaps we owe our triumph to 
half-a-dozen heroic men, who had 
asserted their individual ascend- 
ancy over the fierce warriors who 
followed them under fire. At 
Delhi the Sikh Guides and the 
Goorkhas did noble service. Am- 
munition was so scarce that to 
load the heavy guns they had to 
pick up the enemy’s round-shot 
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and return them. But if shot 
was scarce, beer was plentiful, for 
all the agents of Bass and Allsopp 
made a merit of necessity, and 
swamped the camp in the liquor 
they could not hope to sell. Sir 
Hope says that he believes he 
should never have pulled through 
had not the Bass given new vigour 
to his exhausted frame. The duty 
was incessant, and the heat in- 
tense, In June, “the weather 
was so fearfully hot that the gun- 
ners could not handle the shot 
wherewith to load the guns.” The 
fighting in the assaults, and the 
repelling of the sorties, was at 
least as warm as the weather. 
Grant records a heroic deed of his 
native orderly. With a few men 
he had charged in the dusk a 
strong force of the enemy. His 
horse had fallen, shot through the 
body. ‘I was in rather an awk- 
ward predicament, unhorsed, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and ignor- 
ant in which direction to proceed, 
when my orderly, by name Rooper 
Khan, rode up to me and said, 
“Take my horse: it is your only 
chance of safety.” Grant refused 
the noble offer, but laid hold of 
the tail of the sowar’s horse, and 
so was dragged out of the mélée. 
And the trooper refused the rupees 
which his grateful officer pressed 
upon him. Afterwards there was 
a touching scene, when on an 
order for the disarmament of the 
native levies, the orderly, in melan- 
choly and resentful mood, brought 
Grant the sword he had used so 
loyally ; and, we are glad to say, 
the weapon was returned to him. 
The mortality from disease in 
the siege force was very great, 
and, thanks to the heat and 
malarious damp, the injuries from 
shot for the most part proved 
fatal. Among the early victims 
to cholera was Barnard, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his burial, 
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with the impressive circumstances, 
reminds us of that of Sir John 
Moore. ‘“ We were unable to pro- 
cure a coffin for him: the funeral 
service was rapidly though rever- 
ently performed, and the earth was 
thrown into the small space allotted 
to him as quickly as possible, for 
every moment we expected to be 
obliged to turn out to repel an 
attack by the enemy ; but peals of 
musketry and the roar of cannon 
paid a grander tribute to poor Sir 
Henry than the usual formal dis- 
charge of blank cartridge.” Among 
the most dashing leaders of ir- 
regular horse to whom our out- 
numbered countrymen were so 
greatly indebted, Hodson has fre- 
quent and honourable mention. 
Grant gives the story of the shoot- 
ing of. the princes as it was told 
him by Hodson himself. He 
went on the next day to visit 
the Great Mogul in confinement. 
The old man, who had been coerced 
into conniving at the Mutiny, had 
been seized and carried off by 
Hodson from a swarm of armed 
ragamuflins—an act of extraor- 
dinary courage and coolness. 


“He was an old man, said by one 
of his servants to be ninety years of 
age, short in stature, slight, very fair 
for a native, and with a high-bred, 
delicate-looking cast of features... . 
It might have been supposed that 
death would be preferable to such 
humiliation, but it is wonderful how 
we all cling to the shreds of life. 
When I saw the poor old man, he 
was seated on a wretched charpoy or 
native bed, with his legs crossed be- 
fore him, and swinging his body 
backwards and forwards, with an 
unconscious dreamy look. I asked 
him one or two questions, and was 
surprised to hear an unpleasant vul- 
gar voice answering from behind a 
small screen. I was told that it pro- 
ceeded from his begum or queen, who 
prevented his replying, fearful lest he 
should say something which might 
compromise their safety.” 


But we must not linger long- 
er among those thrilling scenes, 
though we should gladly say some- 
thing of Grant’s adventures when 
travelling unprotected through a 
country still seething in turmoil 
and infested by bands of fugitive 
rebels; of thedashing exploits when, 
with flying columns of horse and 
field-batteries, he followed up the 
scattered forces of the mutineers ; 
and of his descriptions of those 
picturesque and lonely forts in the 
jungle, which were difficult to dis- 
cover without local guides, and 
might have been almost impreg- 
nable had they been resolutely 
defended, being generally unap- 
proachable by artillery on wheels. 

Nor can we say much of the 
second China war, where Sir Hope 
not only showed his military skill, 
but his shrewd diplomacy, in out- 
manceuvring and yet conciliating 
his susceptible French colleague. 
To Grant, as Colonel Knollys satis- 
factorily demonstrates, is due the 
credit of the plan, which saved an 
incalculable sacrifice of time and 
life by taking the formidable Peiho 
forts in rear. The capture of Pe- 
kin, the burning of the Summer 
Palace, the treacherous murder and 
the tortures inflicted on our coun- 
trymen, avenged somewhat ar- 
bitrarily by that fire-raising and 
pillage, are all graphically related 
in due sequence. But two episodes 
should be singled out for notice. 
One is the almost miraculous es- 
cape of Lieutenant Lumsden, now 
Sir Peter, who was upset in a yawl 
four miles out at sea. He held 
on for two hours to the bottom 
of the boat, when he let go and 
struck out for the land. ‘“ Dark- 
ness came on, and he could only 
trust to a strong wind and tide.” 
He floated and drifted for five and 
a half hours, when at last he felt 
ground in the shallows, and then, 
by way of restoring the circula- 
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tion, he walked ten miles to the 
camp. The other episode forcibly 
illustrates the anxieties of a com- 
mander when campaigning in such 
a country as China, English and 
French were crowded together into 
the small town of Peh-tang, which 
had been previously cleared of its 
inhabitants. As the town was 
surrounded by pestilential swamps, 
there was no possibility of encamp- 
ing outside :— 

“The occupation was fraught with 
the most fearful risks it has ever fallen 
to my lot to encounter. The town was 
very small, not much more than 500 
yards square, and in it were crowded 
11,000 of our men, exclusive of the 
French force, amounting to about 
6700 more, and about 4000 of our 
horses, mules, and ponies, all stored 
away in houses and in narrow lanes. 
The buildings were almost all thatched, 
fires burning, dinners cooking, men 
smoking—in fact, all the accessories 
for the outbreak of a blaze. After 
the storm, the weather became very 
hot, and the thatched roofs as dry as 
tinder. Had a spark fallen on one of 
them, it is difficult to say what would 
have been the result.” 


Why have some men marvellous 
success in society, beyond their 
birth, their connections, or their 
apparent abilities? Granted that 
all these are above the average, 
still the success of certain fav- 
oured individuals is remarkable. 
It might seem that Joseph Jekyll 
gave himself airs, yet we believe 
there is no affectation in his 
letters.1 Those written in Eng- 
land are addressed to his sister-in- 
law, who was one of the Carlisle 
family, and to her he would never 
have paraded false assumptions of 
fastidiousness or untenable preten- 
sions. We may take it, then, that 
he was the familiar friend and con- 
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vive of George IV. and his royal 
brothers ; that two of the princes 
gave his sons a standing invitation 
to their tables, and that Jekyll the 
elder could pick and choose with- 
out giving offence among invita- 
tions from the very highest 
nobility. Yet, so far as we can 
judge, though bright and ready 
with repartee, he was by no means 
extraordinarily gifted. He nursed 
his wit carefully, as was the 
fashion in those days, and some 
of the jokes and puns, reported 
for the pleasure of his corres- 
pondent, strike us as scarcely 
worth repeating. But his man- 
ners probably were excellent ; he 
had rare tact, and having quickly 
and surely established his social 
ascendancy, he speaks of all and 
sundry with the easy confidence 
of established superiority. He 
may have known little of the law 
by which he got the best part of 
his income—as a placeman — 
but he had a fair acquaintance 
with books, of which he was in- 
ordinately fond ; and so he formed 
a sort of connecting-link between 
the dandy aristocrat and the lit- 
térateurs who were the rage. The 
best proof of his attainments as 
scholar and bibliophile is that the 
Abbé Morellet, when ruined by 
the Revolution, charged him to 
negotiate the sale of his curious 
library. His own criticisms of 
the books of the day are slight 
and perfunctory in the extreme; 
nor does it give us a high opinion 
of the soundness of his judgment 
when he summarily dismisses Vic- 
tor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame’ as un- 
intelligible nonsense. Latterly, 
the veteran diner-out said that, 
like old Gilpin, he was one of the 
odd fellows who preferred his own 
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society, and he was almost as 
much wedded to West London as 
“old Q.” But sitting in his own 
chimney-corner he still diligently 
gathered in gossip, retailing it for 
the benefit of his sister-in-law by 
marriage, Lady Gertrude Sloane 
Stanley. 

That correspondence is prefaced 
by some letters written to his father 
from France nearly half a century 
before. Young Jekyll had gone 
to Touraine in 1775 to perfect 
himself in French, and, with his 
usual social luck, found himself 
received at once by the very élite 
of the nobility of the old régime. 
There are strange pictures of the 
state of the smouldering French 
volcano in these pre-Revolutionary 
days. He met courtiers, parasites, 
and mistresses of Louis the bien 
aimé, who were lavishing their 
ill- gotten wealth, or were in 
receipt of handsome pensions. 
Money went very far in France 
at that time, for young Jekyll 
could live like a gentleman on 
four louis a-month. Such private 
chdteaux as Chenonceau were sump- 
tuously fitted up; but Chambord, 
a royal residence, was absolutely 
bare. For the kings still followed 
the barbarous medieval custom of 
carrying all their household plen- 
ishing about with them. Crime 
was so rife in the good city of 
Paris, that half-a-dozen corpses 
were shown most mornings in the 
Morgue ; and nets were lowered 
each night from the Pont Neuf to 
catch the persons thrown over by 
the cut-throats. Yet the punish- 
ments were by no means lenient, 
and Jekyll gives a horrible de- 
scription of how he had seen a 
criminal broken on the wheel, 
without stirring from the balcony 
of his own apartment, when ‘“Mon- 
sieur de Paris ” discharged the duty 
of his office in bag-wig and ruffles 
and bien poudré. 
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Among the literary men he 
either met or mentions in the 
London letters are Byron and 
Scott, Moore, Rogers, and Crabbe. 
The Waverley Novels are always 
noticed as they come out, and the 
brief remarks are generally saga- 
cious. He had met Moore at 
Bowood or elsewhere, and took a 
great fancy to him. “Little 
Moore has amused us inexhausti- 
bly with humour all the day, and 
his tasteful singing of an evening. 
. . . It is a good little fellow, 
with so much sense and talent, 
and a most independent spirit.” 
Apropos to Moore’s biographies 
he says: ‘As he was forced to 
slur Sheridan’s treachery to his 
party, so he was forced to slur 
Byron’s treachery to his wife. 
But what can a man do who, like 
the Newgate Calendar, selects 
only rogues for biography?” There 
are sundry specimens given of 
Byron’s bitterness, and no love 
was lost between him and Rogers. 
“Lady Blessington recited to me 
most dreadful verses by Byron 
against his friend Rogers, but 
will not publish them, or the 
poet must plunge into the Ser- 
pentine.” That was after Byron’s 
death: the verses subsequently 
appeared in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
and were maliciously shown to 
Rogers when he was suffering 
from the death of a favourite 
brother. ‘The cleverness of the 
libel almost equals its bitterness 
and cruelty, especially as the pub- 
lic believed they were linked in 
friendship.” As to Rogers, at 
whose breakfasts Jekyll was a 
frequent guest, there are endless 
jokes about his constitutional ill- 
nature, cadaverous aspect, dc, 
Tom Moore told how a common 
friend of theirs had observed that 
Rogers lived on viper-broth, as 
being nutritious for persons of 
weakly habit. Somebody said the 
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soup must be expensive. ‘‘ No,” 
was the reply, “for Rogers finds 
his own venom.” Of Crabbe it 
is said that in private he over- 
acted simplicity of character. 
There are sundry jokes and im- 
promptus by Theodore Hook, the 
best of which we have heard be- 
fore ; and various clever epigrams 
by Horace Smith, which now for 
the first time appear in print. 
In politics there is an interest- 
ing account of one of the first 
speeches delivered by Lord Palm- 
erston, and with the popular con- 
ceptions of the peculiar talents 
of that brilliant statesman, the 
praise bestowed seems exagger- 
ated. ‘Sturges Bourne said to 
me (and he is a most competent 
critic) that he thought eloquence 
in the House of Commons had 
expired with Canning, but that 
it had actually and _ positively 
revived in Palmerston.” If 
the praise were well deserved, 
his genius has been underrated. 
There are constant notices of the 
disturbed state of the country: in 
1830 there was a dangerous move- 
ment among the masses; riots 
and disturbances were frequent, 
and the discontent was as general 
as the distress. Cobbett, who was 
industriously throwing fuel on 
the fires, excites Jekyll’s burning 
indignation. “The miscreant is 
read in every cottage where the 
march of intellect has enabled 
them so to do.” ‘Cobbett’s last 
number is high treason, and his 
address to the yeomanry more 
atrocious than all his atrocities.” 
But indeed the existence of flag- 
rant and irritating abuses gave 
too good reason to the agitators, 
and one glaring example is men- 
tioned of the waste of the public 
money. Even Jekyll, with his 
personal experiences as a place- 
man, is puzzled to guess how a 
certain Mr Cholmondeley should 
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have left his son £10,000 a-year, 
besides bequests of £120,000 to 
be distributed in charity. The 
gentleman, being son of a poor 
parson, had no patrimony, but for 
long he had been Receiver-Gen- 
eral of Excise. So the nation 
had made most munificent pro- 
vision for the numerous descend- 
ants and connections of Pretyman, 
who had been Pitt’s tutor, and for 
the kinsfolk of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Of George IV. Jekyll speaks 
with the gratitude of one who had 
been his “familiar” for forty-six 
years. Yet latterly the Nemesis 
of his vices had overtaken the old 
voluptuary, and his last years 
were passed in a lamentable decay, 
which could only be mitigated by 
enforced asceticism. ‘The corpse 
was scarcely cold before his memory 
was fiercely assailed,” and on the 
day of the funeral “the ‘Times’ 
published a tirade of the most 
savage and atrocious character.” 
Almost the only good thing we 
hear of the much-hated Duke 
of Cumberland—Lady Granville 
alludes to him in very similar 
language—is, that almost alone 
among the mourners he showed 
himself genuinely affected at his 
brother’s funeral ceremony. As 
for King William, ‘instead of 
gravity and silence during the 
procession of a good hour and a 
half, he talked incessantly and 
loudly to all about him, so that 
most frivolous things were over- 
heard. .. . There was a general 
impression made to the disadvan- 
tage of his understanding.” Sub- 
sequently we are told, ‘* William 
IV. has read Smollett’s novels 
most profitably, and plays Tom 
Pipes the boatswain to the admira- 
tion of the newspapers, who are 
ready to swear he can make his 
tea with tar-water.” As for the 
Duke of Cumberland, nothing could 
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exceed his unpopularity. “That 
pious prop of a Protestant religion 
has not yet regained any popular- 
ity, and it is said that the King 
declares if he stays in England, 
and subjects himself to any insult 
from popular indignation, he can- 
not protect him.” To the last the 
letters were lively as ever; and 
the old gentleman writes com- 
placently in the autumn of 1833, 
‘*‘T am in high feather for a gentle- 
man who on the 23d of next 
January will complete the age of 
eighty years, and has survived 
almost all his contemporaries, after 
a happier life than most men have 
experienced.” 


We can do little more than 
touch on the charming letters of 
Lady Granville,! for they cover a 
vast extent of ground, and em- 
brace an endless variety of sub- 
jects. Politics, personages, and 
social gossip are passed in rapid 
review, and it is of their very 
essence that they are delightfully 
inconsecutive and desultory. There 
are many links to connect them 
with those of Jekyll. Necessarily 
the same people are often men- 
tioned, and, in particular, both 
writers had a common object of 
admiration in Lord Morpeth, after- 
wards, as Earl of Carlisle, the most 
popular of all Irish Viceroys, and 
still remembered in Dublin for his 
famous “beauty dinners.” Jekyll 
always mentions him with unusual 
warmth ; and Lady Granville says 
of her favourite nephew, “ How 
anybody exists, anyhow, anywhere, 
without Morpeth, I do not know.” 
For those letters have a double 
charm and interest. They are not 
only lively and gossiping annals of 
the day, but they paint the writer’s 
portrait in a double aspect; and 
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in either of the lights she reveals 
herself unconsciously to singular 
advantage. <A perfect hostess, she 
discharged her social duties with a 
grace which effectually concealed 
all appearance of effort; but her 
real pleasure was in the free in- 
dulgence of those family affections 
to which we are indebted for the 
copious flow of correspondence. A 
devoted wife, she confides repeat- 
edly to her sister that she is mar- 
ried to the best man in the world. 
To that sister— Lady Morpeth, 
afterwards Lady Carlisle—she un- 
bosoms herself unreservedly in the 
intervals of her gaieties ; and as for 
her brother, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, she worships him with a fond 
adoration, largely mingled with 
reverence. We are never suffered 
to forget that “ Hart” is the grand 
seigneur. The Lord of Chatsworth 
and more than half-a-dozen other 
magnificent seats was doubtless 
flattered to the top of his bent, 
and spoiled into selfishness and 
lavish self-indulgence. Yet we 
gather from these letters that 
there must have been a great deal 
of good in the Duke ; and probably 
had he been born a younger son, 
he might have been distinguished 
as a statesman, as he was as 
a fastidious vivewr and the cyno- 
sure of the most exquisite fash- 
ion. As it was, with the mere 
weight of his position he exer- 
cised no little influence in po- 
litical combinations, and possibly 
it was policy as much as the ha- 
bit which is second nature which 
led him everywhere to keep up a 
sort of ceremonial state. or 
example, once when he went on a 
walking expedition in the Ober- 
land, he was attended by his 
doctor, a couple of powdered foot- 
men, and another member of his 
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suite, all got up to pattern in 
correct pedestrian costume. By 
nature Lady Granville was not 
only domestic but serious. From 
the whirl of dissipation in the 
Embassy of the Rue St Honoré, 
she writes to her sister that she 
has been reading the Bible regu- 
larly with notes. ‘I always liked 
serious reading: to me so much 
more light in hand than much that 
is called lively.” She often quotes 
from Mrs Fry, whose life of active 
beneficence she seems to have 
envied: of all her Parisian ac- 
quaintances there was none she 
admired so much as Madame de 
Broglie, the gifted and pious 
daughter of Madame de Staél. 
“She is really an angel. Think 
of a very beautiful, still young 
woman, and without one shade of 
peculiarity, no cant, no humbug, 
passing her life in acts of charity 
and thoughts of piety, but living 
in the world, going to theatres, 
admired and praised by every- 
body.” That somewhat wistful 
eulogium is a conclusive tribute 
to Lady Granville’s own matronly 
virtues, which throw out shoots 
and tendrils in many directions, 
though in her peculiar circum- 
stances they seldom had fair play 
till she withdrew from the world, 
when death had deprived her of 
the husband she adored. She was 
conscientious and seriously minded, 
yet a woman of sparkling esprit. 
In her pretty feminine touches 
and the playful turns of her 
phrases, she constantly reminds us 
of the illustrious mother of her 
friend Madame de Broglie, who 
stung Napoleon so sharply in a 
war of pin-pricks as to earn the 
questionable distinction of banish- 
ment from France. Many of her 
sketches are pleasantly satirical, 
but it must be remembered they 
were written in sisterly confidence, 
and never intended for general 
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circulation. Among those that 
come to us, taking them at random, 
there is that of the bilious dean, 
endeared to her by a common 
sympathy, because both were sub- 
jected to an austere regimen. And 
that other of the French baron, 
who protested against being con- 
sidered in love with his wife, 
though he was constantly follow- 
ing her all over a country-house, 
Le style, c'est la femme. We de- 
light in that constantly recurring 
expression of ‘Lady Morpeth,” 
introduced @ tort et a travers in 
the middle of a sentence, as if she 
were on terms of distant ceremony 
with her sisterly confidante. 
Needless to say that throughout 
the volumes we are in the best and 
most brilliant of company. Lady 
Granville, through her husband and 
herself, was related to the élite of 
the English peerage. A Whig 
aristocrat of the aristocrats, her 
husband owed his high diplomatic 
position to the flattering friend- 
ship of George Canning. So the 
premature decease of the illus- 
trious statesman stunned them 
with a crushing sense of irretriev- 
able calamity. Gratitude, as well 
as natural and not altogether dis- 
interested regrets, inspired the 
sorrowful tribute to his memory : 
“His loss has so deprived the 
political existence of his friends 
of its spirit and its charm, that 
to do right seems to me the only 
stimulus and object left.” It was 
not without reluctance that she 
first accompanied her husband to 
The Hague, and afterwards to 
Paris. But no one was better 
fitted to do the honours of an 
English salon in foreign lands. 
She did not much like the Dutch— 
she found them somewhat triste, 
dull, and monotonous; but ‘while 
at The Hague we have a remark- 
able example of her quick but 
incisive study of character. Young 
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Mr Wortley would have felt even 
more uncomfortable than he looked, 
had he known how searchingly he 
was being analysed, and how 
cleverly dissected, by the hostess, 
while she was doing the honours of 
her grand ball. At Paris, where 
she reigned supreme for long years 
over the English, she was sur- 
feited and sated with a succession 
of gaieties. But she ruefully con- 
soles herself for having to dress 
and go out to dinner, when she 
would very much rather have 
stayed quietly at home, with the 
thought that she may be seated 
between Thiers and Talleyrand, 
with Pozzo di Borgo and Madame 
de Lieven for her vis-a-vis. Talley- 
rand had always a great fascina- 
tion for her. She felt she was 
being humbugged, but was at- 
tracted to him all the same. One 
day, after long acquaintance, she 
writes: “I never knew before then, 
as Mr Foster says, the power of his 
charms. First of all, it is difficult 
and painful to believe that he is 
not the best man in the world, 
so gentle, so kind, so simple and 
so grand. One forgets the past 
life, the present look.” She was 
no great worshipper of the Duke 
of Wellington, whom she met con- 
tinually, first on her early visits 
to Paris, and afterwards in Eng- 
lish country-houses. At Paris 
there were lion-hunting ladies, 
who were shamelessly stalking 
the hero, and he is said not to 
have been very shy, and to have 
swallowed freely their doses of 
flattery. Apropos to his inter- 
course with Lady Caroline Lamb, 
it is written: “ No dose of flattery 
is too strong for him to swallow 
and her to administer.” But 
allowance must be made for Lady 
Granville’s Whig principles; and 
her admiration increased with more 
intimate acquaintance. She writes 
five years later: “I quite love the 





Duke of Wellington. He is neither 
an agreeable man, nor in my eyes 
a héros de roman; but he is the 
most unpretending, perfectly natu- 
ral, and amiable person I ever 
met with.” The Duke’s straight- 
forward and soldierly integrity 
always contrasted well with the 
statesmen with whom Louis 
XVIII. saw himself surrounded. 
The Revolution of July was being 
prepared for him from the day 
of his second return. There was 
the irrepressible Fouché, whom he 
was compelled to accept. ‘Had 
he had him last time, Puységur 
is convinced it would have pre- 
vented all that has happened ; but 
Mon. De Blacas was violent against 
him, and carried his point.” ‘ Puy- 
ségur thinks Talleyrand as false 
as hollow: Chateaubriand est un 
bavard et écrivain boursouflé.” 
There is an amusing anecdote of 
Lord Castlereagh’s French, which 
was certainly not his strong point. 
“How he gets on I cannot 
imagine. He called out to the 
maitre @hétel: ‘A present, mon- 
sieur, servez la diner.’” There was 
a reception about that time at 
which she met ‘“Talleyrand wad- 
dling out: he did not speak to 
me, so I had only the satisfaction 
of seeing his dirty, cunning face, 
and long coat. After him came 
Fouché, a little, spare, shallow, 
shrewd-looking man, who seems 
to unite all parties in one com- 
mon feeling — horror of his char- 
acter, and the policy of not 
betraying it.” The lady sometimes 
etches in her sketches with strong 
acids—as when she says bluntly 
that Sir Hudson Lowe, the gaoler 
of Longwood, had the countenance 
of a devil. Zn revanche, in the 
very next page we hear that Lord 
and Lady Errol have the faces 
of angels, and look as if they 
should wear wings under their 
chins. The young Queen Victoria 
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in 1837 was “found perfect in 
manners, dignity, and grace.” 
But really we must break off, 
abruptly as we began, or we 
might go on dipping and quoting 
indefinitely. 


We are told that modern diplo- 
macy has been revolutionised by 
the telegraph, and undoubtedly 
there is some truth in that. The 
tendency now is to shirk personal 
responsibility, and to seek instruc- 
tions from headquarters in each 
critical emergency. Yet we are 
reminded by this second series of 
the ‘ Reminiscences of Lord Augus- 
tus Loftus’! that very much still 
depends on the sagacity and tact 
of the Envoy. If he have genial 
tact and the knack of working 
pleasantly with his colleagues, re- 
marks and objections are received 
in a friendly spirit, even when 
passions are at fever-heat. A 
word spoken softly in season may 
throw oil upon troubled waters, 
and suggestions adroitly insinuated 
may avert the calamities of war. 
For example, when the Powers 
assembled in Congress at Berlin 
to revise the intolerable treaty of 
San Stephano, England and Russia 
were in open antagonism. Had 
their representatives met unpre- 
pared in a ring of neutrals, the 
failure of the Congress would have 
been almost a foregone conclusion. 
But before that, Lord Augustus 
chanced to meet General Ignatieff 
in the ante-chamber of M. de 
Giers. He seized upon the oppor- 
tunity in a chance conversation 
with a very unlikely man to 
help him, and threw out the sug- 
gestion that Russia and England 
would do well to come to a pre- 
liminary understanding. The re- 
sult bore fruit in the private con- 
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ferences between Lord Salisbury 
and Count Schouvaloff which for- 
tunately made the proceedings at 
the Congress a solemn farce, assur- 
ing arrangements which were ac- 
cepted by all parties. During the 
seventeen years covered by these 
‘Reminiscences,’ he availed him- 
self quietly of many similar occa- 
sions. But the first duty of an 
Ambassador is discreet self-suppres- 
sion, and even now much of his story 
is necessarily told with reserve. 
Nevertheless there are many most 
interesting revelations; and few 
men were more thoroughly be- 
hind the scenes when, through the 
dramas of three momentous wars, 
the stage scenery was being shifted 
in Europe. 

The four first years of the seven- 
teen were passed in a position of 
secondary importance at Munich ; 
but even in easy-going Bavaria the 
minds of the Germans were nearly 
as much excited as in the North. 
There was no mistaking the warn- 
ings of the impending storm, and 
the burning “ question of the Dan- 
ish Duchies was in reality the pre- 
lude to the war which followed.” 
There was a succession of popular 
meetings to induce the king to put 
himself at the head of 50,000 
South Germans, and lead them 
into Holstein to instal the right- 
ful heir, Prince Frederick of Aug- 
ustenburg. But the musical mon- 
arch, who had other irons in the 
fire, would not thrust himself be- 
tween the Austrian anvil and the 
Prussian hammer. When Lord 
Augustus returned to the English 
Embassy at Berlin, he saw at once 
that war was inevitable. Already 
Bismarck, in a confidential des- 
patch to his German allies, had 
informed them that “ the outbreak 
of a serious conflict with Austria 
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was only a question of time.” 
Thenceforward we see in each 
chapter of the first volume that 
Bismarck’s master-mind and iron 
will controlled everything. Where 
he did not directly or indirectly 
originate, he guided the course of 
events. Subtle as strong, adroit 
and unscrupulous, he had the best 
of the game of diplomacy through- 
out. At first, realising the peril 
of the stake, he seems to have 
shrunk from precipitating the war 
with Austria. He knew that war 
was inevitable, but he was inclined 
to wait. He would have been con- 
tent to annex Schleswig-Holstein, 
which would have given Prussia 
important naval stations, and he 
would have paid liberally in cash. 
When he saw that Austria would 
listen to no proposals of the kind, 
he was resolved to fight for some- 
thing worth the having. He re- 
solved to raise the whole question 
of the suppresion of the antiquated 
Confederation and of the military 
supremacy of Prussia to the north 
of the Main. The king, with his 
old-fashioned ideas of divine right, 
was slow to be persuaded, and only 
reluctantly yielded when irritated 
by the Austrian rejection of his 
amicable advances. The Chan- 
cellor had a free hand, and he 
carried his resolution into effect. 
Lord Augustus relates a memor- 
able incident :— 


“T was with Count Bismarck late 
on the evening of June 15. We had 
been walking and sitting in his garden 
till a late hour, when, to my astonish- 
ment, it struck midnight. Count 
Bismarck took out his watch and 
said, ‘A Vheure qu'il est, nos troupes 
sont entrées en Hanovre, Saxe, et 
Hesse Cassell.’ He added, ‘The 
struggle will be severe. Prussia may 
lose, but at all events she will have 
fought bravely and honourably. If 
we are beaten,’ Count Bismarck said, 
‘T shall not return here. I shall fall 
in the last charge. One can but die 
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once, and if beaten it is better to 
die.’” 

Every one knows that the seven 
weeks were over before the neutrals 
had time to think or interfere. 
Lord Augustus suggests that the 
result might have been different 
had Austria grasped the situation 
and departed from her traditions 
of procrastination. She knew that 
Italy had sent an envoy to Berlin 
to arrange an alliance. She 
learned in April 1866 that a for- 
mal treaty was signed. Only then 
did she offer to give up Venetia in 
exchange for neutrality. ‘“ Had 
the offer been made before the 
signature of the treaty, the dis- 
trust then entertained of Prussia 
would probably have induced 
General La Marmora to accept it. 
But it was too late, and he was too 
honourable a man to violate his 
pledge.” The result was that Aus- 
tria parted with many of her staun- 
chest soldiers to fight the Italians, 
while mutinous Italian regiments 
swelled the forces of Benedict. 
The Prussian artillerymen were 
surprised and delighted at the 
murderous effect of their cannon- 
ade. Whole ranks of the enemy 
fell prostrate. As it proved after- 
wards, the fallen were Lombards 
and Venetians, who had no mind 
to be killed for a cause they de- 
tested. 

No one was more taken aback 
by the sudden cessation of hos- 
tilities than the Emperor of the 
French. It seems to have been 
his policy to create a moderately 
strong Italian confederation which 
would owe him gratitude and rely 
on him for support, and to set 
Central Germany by the ears. No 
one will probably ever know what 
actually passed between him and 
Bismarck at Paris and Biarritz. 
There is little doubt that Bis- 
marck befooled him with delusive 
promises, which he had neither the 
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power nor the wish to keep. Yet 
it is noteworthy that in a French 
despatch, dated in 1861, and pro- 
posing a Congress for the pacifi- 
cation of Europe, it was stated 
categorically that “France had 
no claim to make for herself.” 
Be that as it may, the unification 
of Italy and the enormous acces- 
sion of strength acquired by Prus- 
sia threw the minds of the French 
into a natural ferment. The Em- 
peror by grace of a plebiscite 
must do something to satisfy 
patriotic excitement. Thenceforth 
he made appeal after appeal to 
Bismarck for political compensa- 
tion and territorial concessions. 
Some of the ever-fluctuating de- 
mands were simply extravagant. 
When he asked for the cession of 
the northern banks of the Upper 
Rhine, comprising several of the 
most formidable of historical 
federal fortresses, Bismarck had 
no difficulty in answering that 
German sentiment made the pro- 
posal inadmissible. The only al- 
ternative was the annexation of 
small independent States. Thence 
arose the troublesome Luxemburg 
business—though Luxemburg it- 
self was an almost impregnable 
federal fortress—which Lord Au- 
gustus had a considerable share in 
settling. Then came the famous 
secret treaty with respect to Bel- 
gium, in regard to disclosing which 
Lord Augustus chanced to be an- 
ticipated by the ‘Times,’ He 
fully confirms Bismarck’s version. 
The treaty was drafted in foolish 
confidence by Benedetti, though 
very probably at the dictation of 
Bismarck. As to who was re- 
sponsible for the French war, 
Lord Augustus assures us that 
Bismarck never desired it. On 
the contrary, both he and his royal 
master went to great lengths in 
the way of reasonable concession. 
He says that the French preten- 
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sions grew steadily, till they became 
aggressively intolerable; and he 
declares that the Ems incident, 
used with such calamitous effect in 
the French Chamber, was the shame- 
less invention of imaginative auda- 
city. Throughout the war Eng- 
land’s neutrality was regarded with 
distrust, if not with resentment, 
by both the combatants ; and Lord 
Stanley’s diplomatic advances for 
mediation were coldly or con- 
temptuously received. From which 
Lord Augustus draws the moral, 
that we are generally far too eager 
to proclaim our neutrality. We 
should do more good if we went 
on the golden maxim of keeping 
silence, leaving it to be inferred 
that upon occasion we should be 
willing to strike in. And if France 
paid a terrible penalty for her 
folly, England by no means escaped 
scot-free. She lost the best part 
of the fruits which had very inade- 
quately repaid her for all the blood 
and the treasure expended in the 
Crimea. Before the Franco-Prus- 
sian war broke out, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had paid an unofficial visit 
to Berlin. Lord Augustus could 
learn nothing precise at the time 
as to the matters in discussion be- 
tween the Chancellors. He under- 
stood it better when, before the 
surrender of Paris, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff repudiated the treaty which 
had guaranteed the neutrality of 
the Black Sea. Bismarck wished 
that his too astute friend had 
waited, when he might have dealt 
with him as he had dealt with the 
Emperor of France. The Germans 
then had more on their hands than 
they could well manage, and Eng- 
land might perhaps make trouble. 
But England in her isolation was 
content to acquiesce, and so the 
treaty was torn up. 

Transferred after the peace from 
Berlin to St Petersburg, the posi- 
tion of Lord Augustus was still 
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more delicate. Socially he was 
made welcome in the capital ; per- 
sonally he was on excellent terms 
with Prince Gortschakoff and M. 
De Giers, and the Emperor was 
not only invariably affable, but 
encouraged him to speak his mind 
with unreserve. The fact re- 
mained that, both in Europe and 
Asia, Russia and England were 
invariably antagonistic. Prince 
Gortschakoff used courteous lan- 
guage to conceal his thoughts, and 
answered expostulations with pi- 
quant epigrams. The Emperor 
was always complaining of the 
unfriendly mistrust of his inten- 
tions displayed by the English 
Cabinet and press. On one occa- 
sion he placed Lord Augustus in 
sore embarrassment by begging 
him to explain a satirical cartoon 
in ‘Punch.’ Undoubtedly the mis- 
trust was too well founded. The 
discouraging prospect in our rela- 
tions with Russia is, that there 
seems no rational possibility of 
putting them on a satisfactory 
footing. Lord Augustus is opti- 
mistic in the extreme, and hopes 
good things for the future. Un- 
fortunately, all that he says goes 
to dispel such fond illusions. We 
regard the Czar as an absolute 
autocrat; but, setting Nihilism 
and Socialism aside, there are other 
forces which even his authority 
cannot control. It was religious 
fanaticism and the enthusiastic 
sentiment of Pan-Slavism which 
forced him reluctantly into the 
last Turkish war. Had he fol- 
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lowed his instincts, he would never 
have reared a barrier of free 
Danubian and Balkan States to 
block any future advance by land 
on Constantinople. He always pro- 
tested that he did not covet Con- 
stantinople — a declaration which 
may be received as a pious opinion, 
and taken in any case for what 
it is worth. For Lord Augustus 
acquits the Czar and his War 
Ministers of any deliberate design 
of aggressive Asiatic ambition. 
He says they always ridiculed the 
idea of a Russian invasion of In- 
dia, and that may be very true. 
The fact remains that they are 
always keeping us on the alert, and 
forcing us into vast expenditure, 
by stirring up troubles among the 
frontier tribes and making dan- 
gerous demonstrations, The ex- 
planation is, according to Lord 
Augustus, that they are bound to 
keep their enormous army in good- 
humour. Central Asia is to Rus- 
sia what Algeria was to France, 
and aspiring officers covetous of 
fame and advancement are not to 
be controlled. They might be 
coerced were they to be disgraced 
in place of being promoted and 
decorated, but that is a step on 
which neither the Czar nor his 
Ministers dare venture. So it 
seems that we must still stand on 
our defence on the fortified line of 
the Indus, with Herat and the 
highlands of Afghanistan as out- 
lying bastions which may be be- 
trayed to the enemy at any time 
or carried with a rush. 
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THE NEW AFRICAN CRISIS WITH FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


It appears to be hardly appreci- 
ated in this country how very 
serious is the difficulty with Ger- 
many and France which has arisen 
over the Anglo-Congolese agree- 
ment recently concluded. The 
Franco-German war arose from a 
less serious dilemma, and the tone 
of the Ministerial announcement 
read in the French Chamber—pre- 
viously carefully prepared—proves 
that France considers that she has 
very serious grounds of complaint, 
and means to act with vigour and 
decision to “defend her rights” 
—even should that involve a con- 
flict with Great Britain. While 
France has thus declared before 
Europe that she considers the 
treaty “null and void,” and has 
voted without discussion a sum of 
£80,000 to reinforce her posts on 
the Oubanghi, and has ordered the 
despatch of gunboats to support 
them, the attitude of the authori- 
ties in England appears to be one 
of comparative indifference. The 
situation has evoked remarkably 
little discussion in Parliament,and 
the whole British press unites in 
scoffing at French sensitiveness, and 
in asserting without investigation 
that the arguments urged in the 
Continental press are quite value- 
less. It is well, therefore, that 
the British public should hear 
how the matter really stands, 
and should understand that the 
difference is one which has arisen 
over a question of very great po- 
litical importance, and not merely 
concerning a “few square miles of 
African desert or swamp,” so that 
an independent public opinion 
may be formed on. the matter, 
since we are already committed to 
a grave international crisis. 

VOL. CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLV. 


The reasons which led to the 
conclusion of this treaty are as 
follows: Great Britain in 1890 
claimed the Nile valley as part of 
her African “ sphere of influence,” 
Egypt having withdrawn from it. 
The value of the Nile waterway, 
and of the Sudan as a recruiting- 
ground and a territory rich in 
ivory and other products, was 
overshadowed by the political im- 
portance of its relation to Egypt 
and the Red Sea ports, and the 
predominant influence which the 
Power in control of the Upper 
Nile would necessarily exercise in 
the Delta provinces. In the treaty 
with Germany (July 1, 1890) Eng- 
land, as we have said, notified her 
claims, to which Germany (having 
in return for Heligoland shut her- 
self out from any extension north- 
wards) of course agreed. France 
did not protest, as she did in the 
matter of the Zanzibar protec- 
torate established by the same 
treaty. But the treaty was not 
with France, and it is feasible for 
her to argue that she reserved her 
rights ; and as there was no idea of 
a British occupation of the Nile 
valley, it was not imperative 
upon her to raise any disclaimer, 
since she was not a party to 
the treaty. Great Britain, then, 
having excluded Germany and 
Italy from the Nile valley by 
treaty, found that King Leopold 
had despatched an _ expedition 
thither from the Congo State, and 
had occupied certain points on the 
Nile. The king was fully justi- 
fied in doing this, for, anterior to 
the German treaty, an agreement 
had been drawn up, signed, and 
ratified, between himself and Sir 
William Mackinnon (President of 
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the Imperial British East Africa 
Company), by which access to 
the Nile was permitted to him, 
in return for the cession of a 
strip of territory connecting 
the north of Lake Tanganyika 
with the British sphere. Lord 
Salisbury, however, forbade the 
Company to acquire sovereign 
rights, as representing England, 
though he had no objection to 
their acquiring a lease of a priv- 
ate nature purely as a Company. 
For, as now appears, Germany in 
the treaty of 1890 expressly stip- 
ulated that her frontier should 
march with the Congo State. 
“The British Government,” says 
the ‘ Cologne Gazette’ (15th June), 
“strove with great persistency 
in 1890 to obtain the cession of 
a strip of country in this same 
region, and Germany absolutely 
refused it, as involving a serious 
detriment to her Colonial inter- 
ests.” Lord Salisbury’s veto to 
the Company, however, did not 
cancel the right the king had ac- 
quired under the agreement of ex- 
tending towards the Nile. No 
sooner, however, had the king 
(availing himself of our assertion 
that we would “raise no objec- 
tion” if he went to Lado) acted 
on the implied permission, than 
he was met by protests from the 
Foreign Office. Lord Kimberley 
in his letter to Mr Hardinge (re- 
cently published as a Blue-book) 
states officially that these pro- 
tests were made and renewed from 
time to time. The king, however, 
preferred not to show his hand, 
but temporised, and meanwhile 
pushed on his forces into Equa- 
toria. This, then, was the posi- 
tion in the beginning of 1894. 
We had spent two years in vacil- 
lating as to whether or not we 
would retain Uganda, and had 
sent up a commissioner to acquire 





information on the spot, at a cost 
which would have gone a long 
way towards occupying the Nile 
Valley. The information was not 
required,—even the basis on which 
the Commissioner formed his con- 
clusions was not accepted, for the 
railway is not to be made, and 
(subsequent to the receipt of his 
despatches in England) a policy of 
extension into Unyoro was adopted 
contrary to his recommendations. 
Having thus continued absolutely 
inactive, and having done nothing 
whatever to substantiate our 
claims in the Nile Valley between 
1890 and 1894, when the com- 
mander in Uganda could with 
ease have done what was required 
at small cost, the Government 
suddenly awoke to find that a 
large French expedition had 
massed at Abiras (junction of the 
Wellé and Mbomu rivers), and its 
destination was apparently the 
Nile Valley. Something had to 
be done, unless we were to be con- 
tent to see our assertion of suze- 
rainty in the Nile Valley set aside, 
and France, our rival in Egypt, 
obtain possession of the Hinter- 
land of Egypt. A forward policy 
—the despatch of an expedition 
from Uganda—would not be tol- 
erated by the Radical supporters 
of Government, and so once more, 
as in the case of East Africa and 
Uganda, a timid compromise had 
to be accepted to save a few thou- 
sand pounds,—and it has landed 
us in a serious quarrel with France, 
and a difficulty with Germany and 
Turkey. Such are Radical methods 
of economy ! 

King Leopold was supposed to 
be in effective occupation up to 
Lado. It was decided to reverse 
our policy, withdraw our protests, 
and ask his assistance to secure 
our sovereign rights. Since it was 
England herself who had laid 
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down the principle that effective 
occupation could alone confer 
sovereign rights in Africa, and 
since Government was too timid 
to effectively occupy the district, 
there was in fact no other course 
open; and those who, like the 
writer, are anxious to see British 
supremacy maintained over the 
Sudan, had cause to congratulate 
themselves that Government had 
found a means—however unsatis- 
factory in itself—of declaring be- 
fore Europe our sovereignty over 
the Sudan, and our determination 
to hold it against French aggres- 
sion. King Leopold had to choose 
between a French alliance or a 
British. Already the French dele- 
gates had arrived in Brussels to 
negotiate regarding the Congo 
State boundaries in this direction, 
and it had practically been con- 
ceded by France that the matter 
should be settled by arbitration. 
Suddenly, without apparent reason, 
negotiations were broken off, and 
the French delegates returned 
much incensed to Paris. A few 
days afterwards the Anglo-Congo 
agreement was published, and it 
became evident that France had 
been fooled by King Leopold,— 
his negotiations had been delusive, 
and while playing with France he 
had in reality been negotiating a 
treaty with England in the op- 
posite sense. Naturally France 
was furious, and denounced the 
treaty as ‘null and void.” The 
sum voted to reinforce the ex- 
pedition on the spot (£80,000) 
was sufficient to occupy Lado. 
Two gunboats (with six smaller 
craft) were ordered for the Congo, 
and it was decided to construct 
a telegraph. Monteill—the best 
man the French have—was ap- 
pointed to the command, with 
orders to defend French rights, 
and reconquer any places where 
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they had been invaded. The tone 
of the debate and the unopposed 
vote showed that France really 
meant business, and that her 
amour propre had been very 
deeply wounded. This we ex- 
pected, and it was the more neces- 
sary that the treaty, which, it had 
been foreseen, would give rise to 
a serious crisis, should have been 
framed with extreme care, so as 
to be unassailable. We need not 
have violated any French rights 
by this agreement,—all we meant 
to do was to score a very signal 
diplomatic victory, and checkmate 
French ambitions and the probable 
scheme of French extension over 
the Nile Valley and Abyssinia to 
Obock on the Red Sea. The cards 
were in our hands, but we could 
hardly have played them worse ! 

1. To begin with, we alienated 
Germany by introducing the ques- 
tion of a lease of the strip be- 
tween Tanganyika and British 
East Africa. This acquisition 
was quite unnecessary ; we already 
possessed rights of free transit 
along it, with no differential treat- 
ment, &c. Lord Salisbury had al- 
ready condemned the scheme, and 
we now know that it involved a 
breach of faith with Germany, who 
in 1890 had made it a sine qud 
non that her frontiers should be 
coincident with those of the Congo 
State. It is needless to point out 
that the “Cape to Cairo” clap- 
trap is a mere sentimental jargon, 
which means that Great Britain 
desires to possess the ceritral line 
through the length of Africa; but 
this line never can be a commer- 
cial highway. The commercial 
watershed radiates to the east 
and west. A private lease to a 
Company is one thing, and it is 
quite a different thing to a first- 
class European Power. But grant- 
ed that for some inscrutable reason 
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the Foreign Minister was bent 
upon the acquisition of this strip 
of country, what reason was there 
that Germany, whose interests 
were affected, should have been 
kept in ignorance of the matter, 
and that the treaty should only 
be sprung upon her as wn fait 
accompli? It was, to say the 
least, grossly discourteous, in view 
of what had passed in 1890; and 
although it is obvious that it was 
necessary to keep the treaty, as 
regards the northern lease, a pro- 
found secret until its completion, 
there was no reason whatever for 
not informing Germany that we 
were in process of negotiation 
with the Congo State for a lease 
of this southern strip, and consult- 
ing her upon it. As it is, we have 
quite needlessly exasperated Ger- 
many, and we have no option but 
to withdraw from the untenable 
position we have taken up and ac- 
knowledge our error. 

Germany, however, must not 
overlook the fact that she re- 
cently was herself guilty of a 
not very friendly act towards us 
(though by no means so dis- 
courteous as this of ours); and 
this proves that we cannot count 
on her support in Africa at the 
present moment. For having got 
us to waive in her favour our 
claims in the Niger region, she 
transferred what we had aban- 
doned to France, the very Power 
she knew that we thought we 
were warding off by the cession 
to Germany. It would appear as 
though our diplomats hardly ap- 
preciated the reasons why Germany 
sets such value upon the contact 
of her possessions with the Congo 
State, or they would surely not 
have attempted this fiasco, and 
replied to Germany’s protest by 
a “most unsatisfactory ” rejoinder, 
which has necessitated something 
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like an apology. She foresees that 
when the king dies the State will 
be disintegrated, and probably the 
Powers contiguous to it will share 
in its appropriation. Moreover, 
the existence of her East African 
possessions depends upon the trade 
—principally the ivory trade—and 
if Great Britain acquired a strip 
of country with sovereign rights, 
cutting off the Congo State from 
German territory, the whole of 
the ivory and other trade from the 
west would be diverted to British 
East Africa, especially when the 
railway is built. It is therefore 
a matter of vital importance to 
Germany, nor will she be satisfied 
until we have withdrawn our pre- 
tensions. 

2. As regards France. It was 
a, tactical blunder not to have fore- 
seen the argument which France 
has put forward, and which the 
‘Times’ in a leading article, which 
looks as though it had been inspired 
by high authority, vaguely inti- 
mates that we may find to be a 
valid one, in which case the whole 
treaty will be valueless, The 
Congo State was created in 1885 
by the Powers of Europe, and the 
Act which gave it birth was the 
Berlin Act of that year (February 
1885). Its frontiers had been 
carefully delimited and laid down 
in treaties concluded by “ The As- 
sociation ” with various European 
Powers. The Congo being thus a 
State of artificial creation, depend- 
ing for its existence upon the recog- 
nition ofthe Great Powers, France 
maintains that it had no compe- 
tency to step beyond the boundaries 
accurately defined by treaty, and 
that any such act of self-extension 
is wholly illegal in itself, and may 
even jeopardise the existence of 
the State, since that depends upon 
the mutual observance of the 
pledges and guarantees undertaken 
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at its initiation, and that such ac- 
tion would moreover be a breach 
of its neutrality. The Congo 
State itself, in its treaty with Bel- 
gium, defined its own frontiers as 
“founded upon treaties,” quite 
apart from the areas to which 
neutrality or other clauses should 
apply. This was dated February 
23, 1885 (vide Af. No. 4, 1885, 
p. 246). France, on August 1, 
1885, similarly recognised the 
treaty limits of the State, and 
King Leopold as its sovereign 
repeated on that date the bound- 
aries in a declaration to all the 
Powers. Those treaties limited 
the State on its north-east frontier 
to the intersection of the 4th de- 
gree N. lat. and the 30th E. long. 
What right, asks France, has a 
State so constituted to extend be- 
yond its assigned limits? And if 
in territory beyond those neu- 
tralised limits its forces come into 
collision with those of a contiguous 
Power, what becomes of its neu- 
trality? Its existence depends on 
its recognition by the Powers. It 
was a political creation, born of in- 
ternational treaties, bound to neu- 
trality. Beyond the limits assigned 
by those treaties it has no legal or 
political right of extension, nor 
is it conceivable that the Powers 
would have created by their own 
act a rival in the scramble for 
Africa. We must admit that this 
argument is a strong one. Ger- 
many, however, in her treaty with 
“The Association,” recognised its 
power to cede territory (the con- 
verse of extension) and safeguarded 
her interests in such a contingency. 
(Af. No. 4, 1885, p. 263.) 

If it be conceded that the Congo 
State could legitimately extend 
east of long. 30°, France could 
not claim that lat. 4° should be 
its northern frontier east of that 
parallel, for the definition is clear 
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that the 4th degree N. lat. forms 
the northern frontier of the State 
only so far as long. 30°. Prior to 
this extension, however, our treaty 
with Germany of July 1890 had 
notified to Europe that Great 
Britain claimed exclusive influ- 
ence east of long. 30°. The bulk 
of the territory, however, now 
leased to the Congo State lies to 
the west of long. 30°, and extends 
to long. 25°. France has a per- 
fectly legitimate ground for con- 
sidering this a violation by the 
Congo State of her treaty of 
April 29, 1887, by which the 
State was not to exercise any 
politique north of lat. 4° (west of 
long. 30°). She would probably 
be within her rights in ousting 
the forces of the State from all 
country north of lat. 4° (and west 
of long. 30°), and she will claim 
that this is a matter which she 
has a right to settle with the 
State without reference to us, for 
by this view our lease is founded 
on a trespass if the State is in 
occupation, and is therefore in- 
valid. For our reversionary right, 
being founded on a trespass, would 
not hold. If the State is not in 
occupation, we have no claim which 
France will admit to lease at all, 
and her prior occupation would 
be valid against us. The case 
for France appears a strong one 
in this matter, and is borne out 
by the spirit of the treaties. 
France may thus urge the viol- 
ation of the Franco-Congo treaty 
of 1887 as a reason for attacking 
the Congo forces west of long. 30°. 
But she can urge no such reason 
for crossing that parallel of long- 
itude, and ousting them from the 
Nile Valley. East of that degree 
our lessee violates no treaty, and 
the only question at issue is, 
whether the extension was com- 
petent gud Congo State. Here it 
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is essential that we should main- 
tain our rights. It is thus obvi- 
ous that a foolish mistake was 
made. Any arrangements con- 
cluded should not have been with 
King Leopold as sovereign of the 
Congo State, nor with the Congo 
State, and therefore subject to 
the limitations and disabilities of 
the State, but (in default of our 
own occupation) with King Leo- 
pold as an individual. He could 
then have been simply our agent, 
and any assistance afforded to 
him by individuals in the service 
of the Congo State would have 
been a matter for private arrange- 
ment. 

Great Britain, as we have said, 
protested originally against the 
“aggression” of the Congo State 
in what we had declared to be our 
sphere of influence. It suits us 
now to suddenly withdraw those 
protests, and recognise the aggres- 
sion as a useful factor for our own 
ends. But until we know whether 
the protests were in any way 
based on the present French argu- 
ment, it is impossible for the 
public to know the extent of our 
inconsistency. Was not this argu- 
ment also used by us against the 
extension of the Congo State to 
the east of the Luapula river? If 
our Government had acted in a 
straightforward and courageous 
manner,—had taken Uganda at 
once, when secured for it without 
bloodshed or cost by the British 
East African Company, instead of 
hesitating for two years, while 
other nations advanced, — there 
would never have been any need 
for this unfortunate and most 
clumsy treaty, which has, with 
good cause, exasperated Germany 
and enraged France, while our 
present attitude cannot fail to 
make an enemy of our one ally, 
King Leopold. Uganda was ours. 
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The Company’s officers had estab- 
lished peace in place of anarchy, 
a force of excellent and cheap 
soldiery had been secured, of whose 
admirable qualities Lord Kimber- 
ley spoke enthusiastically on June 
11, in reply to Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Stanmore. But Mr 
Labouchere was right when he 
said that a “Liberal” Ministry 
spelt disaster in Africa, and had 
always produced a crisis and a 
fiasco in that country. The Com- 
pany, who had secured the peace- 
ful occupation of Uganda, who, at 
the expense of its own capital 
resources, had intervened “in the 
nick of time ” to prevent a horrible 
civil war, uncontrolled by any 
central Power, and had thereby 
saved the English and French 
missionaries, and a state of things 
which would have necessitated 
European interference, has been 
hounded as though it had com- 
mitted a gross indiscretion in 
going to Uganda. The inevitable 
fracas between the rival negro 
factions, when it did at last come, 
was controlled by the Company’s 
agents, and resulted in a minimum 
loss of life, and a peaceful settle- 
ment; and this matter disposed 
of, the Company was available, if 
granted the assistance they had 
been led to expect in the construc- 
tion of a railway, to carry out the 
Government wishes with regard 
to the Nile Valley, without cost 
to the nation, and before the 
present difficulties had arisen. 
But Government “reserved their 
action” in 1892. What that re- 
servation meant we now know— 
two years of vacillation ; the sys- 
tematic discrediting of the Com- 
pany, so as to buy them out cheap ; 
the replacement of Captain Lugard 
and his officers by those who have 
not borne the burden of the task ; 
the adoption of a policy of disinte- 
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gration in East Africa, by which 
Uganda alone is declared a Pro- 
tectorate, and is to be left “in the 
air,” unconnected by a railway with 
the coast ; the neglect to deal with 
the slavery question and other 
matters for which the opportunity 
is ripe;—and now a treaty to 
endeavour, by a smart trick, to 
recover the ground lost during the 
two years of indecision, a treaty 
which has set both Germany and 
France against us, and brought us 
perilously near to war ! 

France’s second argument as 
against this treaty is, that it 
violates the rights of Turkey and 
Egypt. On what grounds, we may 
ask, does France pose as the cham- 
pion of Turkish rights? The réle 
ill befits her, since, as the ‘ Pré- 
curseur ’ remarks, she has set those 
rights aside by seizure of Algeria 
and Tunis, while even now she 
covets Tripoli. The ‘Times’ adds 
the important point of Obock, an- 
nexed by France without reference 
to Turkish rights. M. Hanotaux 
announced with great effect that 
Turkey had lodged a protest,— 
a statement which proved to be 
not in accord with fact. Turkish 
claims, “whatever they may be,” 
are reserved by Great Britain 
under the treaty, — though ap- 
parently by an after-thought, in a 
despatch of later date. Does not 
the very fact of France’s indigna- 
tion at the conclusion of this 
treaty prove—if proof were neces- 
sary other than the presence of 
Monteill’s expedition — that she 
herself intended to violate these 
supposed rights by occupying the 
country? The French press has 
long been urging the protection 
of “French rights” in the Nile 
Valley, and the anticipation of 
Great Britain. Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement that “Lado is in the 
British sphere,” and Colonel Col- 


vile’s action in hoisting our flag 
at Wadelai, did not raise from 
France any indignant protest on 
behalf of Ottoman rights, because 
she still thought that her own ad- 
vance would anticipate any effec- 
tive occupation on our part. It 
is, moreover, capable of proof that 
the Egyptian Sudan provinces ex- 
tended to within some seventy 
miles of Abiras (where the French 
expedition is),—the extreme cor- 
ner of Zandeh having been ac- 
quired by Egypt by purchase about 
1877. The French expedition has 
been laboriously transferred above 
the rapids in the direction of this 
old Egyptian frontier, and if we 
are not mistaken, it has already 
invaded the Ottoman rights it 
holds to be of so inviolable a 
nature. The argument, therefore, 
as applied by France, is not worthy 
of serious consideration. She has, 
in fact, excluded herself from oc- 
cupying any part—north or south 
of Fashoda—by this argument of 
Turkey’s prior claim. It was ad- 
vanced apparently with a view to 
reopening the Eastern question ; 
and that it was preferred by astute 
French diplomatists to the more 
valid line we have indicated, de- 
notes the gravity of the crisis, 
since it is apparent that France 
desires to complicate the issues by 
combining them with European 
politics, and securing thereby the 
co-operation both of Germany and 
Turkey against us. 

But let us briefly examine what 
Turkish claims are worth. It is 
popularly supposed that Egypt, on 
the advice of Great Britain, aban- 
doned the Sudan by proclamation. 
The Khedive did sign an Arabic 
proclamation in January 1884 
(though its official publication is 
very doubtful), but the English 
translation furnished to the British 
Foreign Office, and published in 
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our Blue-books, and conformable 
to our own peremptory suggestions, 
is not correct. The Arabic text, 
by a slight alteration, reserves 
sovereign rights, and makes the 
proclamation a grant of autonomy 
to the old hereditary sheikhs with- 
in Khedivial frontiers. In this 
way the Khedive evaded an act 
which would have given the Sultan 
the legal right to depose him, for 
breach of the express conditions of 
his tenure of Egypt. Later, when 
claims were put forward for the 
arrears of pay of Sudanese soldiery 
from Equatoria, British officials in 
the name of Egypt repudiated any 
responsibility for the Sudan, but 
Tigrane Pasha in a later despatch 
reaffirmed Egyptian claims, being 
in fact bound to do so—however 
illogically—for the reason given. 
All this is, however, beside the 
point, for it is too preposterous to 
argue that a Power which has 
withdrawn from the exercise of 
any control for a period of nine 
years, and has abandoned its gov- 
ernors and its garrisons to their 
fate, can, by virtue of any mere 
ipse dixit on paper, claim to exer- 
cise at any moment its sovereign 
rights, to the exclusion of any 
Power which is in a position to 
effectively occupy and reclaim the 
province. ‘The territory for this 
period has been in the hands of 
the Mahdi, and the scene of an- 
archy and barbarism and of inde- 
pendent conquest which threat- 
ened the existence of Egypt itself, 
while as regards the southern 
province (with which we are con- 
cerned), it is separated from the 
Egyptian frontier by 1000 miles 
of country in the possession of a 
hostile Power, and is therefore 
wholly beyond the control of 
Egypt. Egypt would, however, 
have a more tenable claim to the 
northern province if she now for- 





mulated her rights to Khartum 
and Fashoda before any European 
Power came upon the scene, and 
simultaneously announced her in- 
tention of at once re-establishing 
those claims by effective control. 

Such are the main arguments 
put forward by France. Irrespec- 
tive of the mistakes to which we 
have alluded, the treaty need not 
violate any French rights. It was 
to be expected that an assertion 
of our rights, supported by effec- 
tive occupation (by proxy), would 
be most unwelcome to France, the 
more so as being a complete sur- 
prise, and as effectually frustrat- 
ing her ambitions. Had she taken 
advantage of our mistakes in de- 
tail, and urged that our occupa- 
tion was not valid, her case would 
have been stronger than the one 
she has chosen to adopt—with a 
good reason, however, for her 
choice. 

3. There are in this treaty ap- 
parently no provisions made re- 
garding the claims which may be 
preferred by King Leopold’s heirs 
for money expended in the terri- 
tory leased, for its development or 
improvement. Since France claims 
to be the heir by purchase of the 
Congo State, she would become 
the king’s executor, and will claim, 
under this treaty, to take immedi- 
ate possession of the territory and 
assets on behalf of the king’s heirs, 
on the death of the king; and in 
this capacity it would devolve upon 
her to surrender the lease. Sup- 
posing she surrenders it, she will 
then present the bill. The cost 
will not be minimised, and we 
shall find we could have effec- 
tually occupied the country our- 
selves, on both banks of the Nile, 
for less than what it will thus 
eventually cost us to lease a 
part of it—the more so that for 
very shame we cannot do less on 
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the right bank than the Belgians 
do on the left. But France—qud 
France, and independent of her 
position as the king’s heir — re- 
pudiates our right to lease the 
country at all, and has troops 
on the spot to make good her 
position. Hence we can foresee 
a disagreeable dilemma ahead. 
But even if the lease were duly 
surrendered, claims for “ tenant’s 
improvements” are certain to 
be preferred, and where will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day obtain the sum? In result, 
therefore, the lease becomes a per- 
manent cession, and that—if the 
French right of preference is exer- 
cised—to the very Power (France) 
which we have been at all these 
pains to exclude! 

It would also be interesting to 
know how the Government view 
of the reading of the Brussels 
Act—a strained construction in- 
vented to embarrass the East 
African Company—would apply 
to this lease. It is now main- 
tained that duties are not leviable 
at the coast on entering the “ con- 
ventional basin of the Congo,” 
but on the frontiers of each state 
within the area. Would King 
Leopold then have the right to 
demand free transit from the 
frontier of the leased province, 
and the power to levy import and 
export duties on that frontier? 
The point will be an important 
one when the railway is made. 
And further, who is responsible 
for the due fulfilment of the 
pledges under the Brussels Act 
in the leased territory, King Leo- 
pold or ourselves? It is obvious 
that a host of analogous questions 
might be raised, of which appar- 
ently the framers of this treaty 
took no note. 

4. The “British sphere” has 
always been supposed to extend 
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to Wady Halfa, the confines of 
Egypt. Sir Edward Grey, how- 
ever, recently declined to state 
how far it extended, and when 
pressed, he denied that Khartum 
was included in our sphere! 
Hence the presumable limit is 
Fashoda,—the farthest point col- 
oured British in the map presented 
to Parliament. From Lado to 
Fashoda in the leased territory is 
impassable swamp and sudd. Be- 
yond lie the commercially rich 
and valuable countries which are 
also the immediate Hinterland of 
Egypt and the Suakim coast. 
Khartum, the capital and trade 
emporium of the Sudan, on the 
junction of the White and Blue 
Nile, and Berber, the objective of 
the railway from the Red Sea, are 
included in this province. Lord 
Salisbury, in the Anglo-German 
treaty of 1890, specifically put 
forward British claims “as far as 
the confines of Egypt,” and it was 
to be expected that these would 
now have been strongly reiterated, 
since they form the only rational 
ground for the conclusion of this 
treaty at all. Except on the hy- 
pothesis that we mean to hold the 
whole Nile Valley, our recent 
action is too inane and foolish for 
words! Yet it has been denied 
officially that Khartum is in our 
sphere! The only alternative was 
that, as the protecting Power in 
Egypt, we should at once reassert 
the lapsed claims of Egypt as far 
south as Fashoda; but we have 
not done this either. What, then, 
is to prevent France from claim- 
ing this country, either by occupy- 
ing it herself at once, or by leasing 
it in turn to King Leopold, or for 
the matter of that to the Mahdi 
himself, since we ourselves have 
by this treaty created the novel 
and most dangerous precedent of 
claiming sovereign rights over a 
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country of which we have never 
been in effective possession, with 
the power of leasing it to a third 
party while it was yet occupied 
by a hostile force? By drawing 
our line at Fashoda, we have in 
fact opened the way for a paper 
annexation of all the Northern 
Sudan by any other Power. The 
French objective will doubtless be 
Dem Suliman, on a navigable trib- 
utary of the Bahr el Gazal: the 
latter river is also navigable, and 
a main affluent of the Nile at 
Fashoda. This point is only some 
320 miles from the present position 
of the French force. 

5. This leads us to the last 
point on which we shall touch in 
our examination of the treaty 
itself. Our ostensible reason for 
selecting King Leopold as our 
lessee was, that he was supposed 
to be in actual effective occupa- 
tion. We desired to utilise this 
position as against the advance of 
France. Todo so it was necessary 
that the king should transfer to 
us the treaties concluded in the 
territory, and so put us—as lessors 
—in effective occupation, and this 
transfer should have taken place, 
pro formd, before the actual com- 
pletion of the treaty, and should 
have been stated in the body of 
the treaty as the basis on which 
the lease was negotiated. For our 
rights accrue solely in virtue of 
prior occupancy by our lessee, and 
we have no other claim which is 
valid against France. The lease 
to the king is merely as a life- 
tenant,—the treaties are the pro- 
perty in perpetuity of the sov- 
ereign Power. Only by thus ac- 
quiring the treaties could we claim 
the right to lease at all. But 
though we presume that such a 
transfer must have been made, 
there is no mention anywhere of it. 


The article in this Magazine 
last month (“Imperial Interests 
in East Africa”) insisted on the 
danger lest a cause of quarrel 
arising in East Africa should pre- 
cipitate a war in Europe. It was 
written before the Anglo-Congo 
treaty was published, and it pointed 
out the delicacy and the peril of 
this Nile Valley question. It sug- 
gested an arrangement with King 
Leopold, but the arrangement has 
been so clumsily made that already 
the warning is more than justified. 

We will, in conclusion, examine 
two other matters which have an 
important bearing on the question 
—viz., the French claim of the 
right of pre-emption in the Congo 
State, and the position in Abys- 
sinia. 

I. The French right of prefer- 
ence in the Congo State accrues 
in virtue of an agreement made 
by Colonel Strauch on behalf of 
the “ International Association of 
the Congo” (now the Congo State) 
on April 23, 1884, as an act of 
defence against the Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaty of that year (February 
1884), which threatened the exist- 
ence of the infant State. It runs 
as follows :— 


“The International Association of 
the Congo, in the name of the free 
stations and territories which it has 
established on the Congo and in the 
Valley of the Niadi-Kwilu, formally 
declares that it will not cede them 
to any Power, under reserve of the 
special conventions which might be 
concluded between France and the 
Association with a view to settling 
the limits and conditions of their 
respective action. But the Associa- 
tion, wishing to afford a new proof 
of its friendly feeling towards France, 
pledges itself to give her the right 
of preference, if through any unfore- 
seen circumstances, the Association 
were one day led to realise its pos- 
sessions,” } 





1 The Congo State (H. M. Stanley), p. 388. 
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The italics are ours. From this it 
is obvious that the right of prefer- 
ence is not one which accrues on 
the death of the king (who had 
not even at that time formally be- 
come sovereign of the State), but 
only in the event of the possessions 
of the State being realised. It is 
also to be noted that this declara- 
tion was made prior to the Berlin 
Act, which took no cognisance of it. 
France, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the king is debarred 
from bequeathing the State to Bel- 
gium or any other Power under 
this agreement, the more so that 
King Leopold in his declaration 
to the Powers, of August 1, 1885, 
expressly stated that “the union 
between Belgium and the Congo 
State would be exclusively per- 
sonal” (to himself). The king, 
however, on April 22, 1887, had 
notified to France, as his interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the letter 
of Colonel Strauch, quoted above, 
that the right of preference of 
France could not be opposed to 
Belgium, since he (Leopold) was 
King of Belgium; but Belgium, 
in turn, must respect the French 
right of pre-emption. France ap- 
pears to have taken no exception 
to this view at the time, but merely 
to have acknowledged the king’s 
letter on the same date without 
comment. The king’s argument 
was, of course, that he and Belgium 
were one and inseparable, and in 
virtue of this contention he after- 
wards made a will bequeathing the 
State to Belgium, which thereupon 
subsidised the State. 

But these contentions are be- 
side the point. France maintains 
that the State being an artificial 
creation, incapable of initiating 
acts affecting its own existence 
and extension (or even, according 
to France and Germany, of leasing 
a small strip of territory) without 
the recognition of the signatory 
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Powers which gave it birth, it 
follows that an agreement such as 
this, giving reversionary rights to 
France, is invalid and ultra vires, 
unless recognised by all the 
Powers. It has never been so 
recognised, and it is highly im- 
probable that those with contigu- 
ous possessions—especially Eng- 
land and Germany—would consent 
to the appropriation by France of 
this vast territory on so shadowy 
a title. France urges that the 
lease of the strip between Tangan- 
yika and British East Africa vio- 
Jates her rights of pre-emption. 
But, as we have seen, these rights 
do not apply to this area; and, 
moreover, the lease being only 
current so long as the State is 
independent or a colony of Bel- 
gium, it lapses zpso facto if French 
rights of pre-emption are ever 
exercised. 

II. A final word regarding 
Abyssinia; for we firmly believe 
that the indignation of France at 
her exclusion from the Nile Valley 
is based upon the fact that she is 
thereby frustrated in her desire to 
extend her dominion across Africa 
to Obock on the Red Sea. The 
Italians concluded a treaty with 
King Menelik of Abyssinia, and 
notified (in accordance with the 
Berlin Act) to the Powers that he 
had accepted their protectorate. 
The treaty was published in 
Italian. France, having herself 
some experience of such “diplo- 
macy” with savage kings, sent to 
Abyssinia to see the text in the 
native language. It was merely 
an agreement between equals, and 
did not confer the powers which 
Italy claimed. This was explained 
to the king, and he thereupon ex- 
pelled all Italian subjects from his 
dominions, diverted his trade from 
Massawah to the French port of 
Obock, began to buy rifles, &c., from 
the French with which to protect 
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his independence, and wrote letters 
to the sovereigns of Europe de- 
nouncing the Italian treaty, their 
style suggesting French assistance. 
He has now repaid all moneys lent 
him by the Italians under that 
treaty. He has dug wells and put 
posts along his road to the fron- 
tiers of the French possessions at 
Obock, and the French have done 
the same for 200 miles to meet 
him. He commands a very large 
and very brave and well-armed 
army, which has proved almost in- 
vincible against Mahdists, Egyp- 
tian troops (with white officers), 
and all Sudanese tribes alike, and 
which has, moreover, proved too 
powerful for any force the Italians 
can bring against it. Whatever 
be her relations with the King of 
Abyssinia, Italy, however, claims 
exclusive influence in the country 
as regards any other European 
nation. Her claims have been 
duly notified and her treaty pub- 
lished and accepted, and she has 
spent vast sums in the country. 
France, however, poses as the 
king’s champion, and repudiates 
the Italian protectorate, and she 
has betrayed great indignation at 
the recent Anglo-Italian treaty 
delimiting British and Italian 
frontiers in the neighbourhood of 
Harrar. Meanwhile British diplo- 
macy has irritated the Abyssinians 
against us, and aided the French 
aims. By our treaty of 1884 Bo- 
gos was restored to Abyssinia, and 
free trade to Massawah guaranteed ; 
and we have set this aside, and 
encouraged Italy to annex both 
Bogos and Massawah. Nor did 
we please Italy by our futile in- 
terference in December 1887. The 
cost of her operations has been so 
enormous to Italy, that the cession 
or sale to France of her claims in 
Abyssinia in the near future would 
not be a surprising event. We 


may add that a private Russian 
expedition is now about to start 
from Berbera. Its destination is 
the Shilluk country on the Nile 
opposite Lado. 

Space forbids us to go into 
greater detail on this question. 
Enough has probably been said to 
prove that French intrigue has 
been very busy and very success- 
ful in Abyssinia. Taken in con- 
junction with the advance from 
the west towards the Nile Valley, 
the inference is irresistible that 
France intended to establish an 
empire from coast to coast. She 
already possesses a coast area along 
the Red Sea, with an excellent har- 
bour at Tajjurah, opposite Aden. 
It is needless to point out the 
importance of such a strategic 
position, and the effect on our 
communications through the Red 
Sea, if France realised her objects. 
It might, moreover, be possible for 
France to set the Abyssinian army 
in motion against the Mahdi, to 
support her advance from the 
west. They would only be too 
glad to kill dervishes for a con- 
sideration, as they are reported to 
have done for us in October 1885. 
If she thus swept the Mahdi out 
of the Sudan, Khartum and the 
frontiers of Egypt would be in 
her hands. In that case we may 
make up our minds to pack up our 
traps and leave Egypt, not because 
we consider our task concluded, 
and with the honour and dignity 
of a great Power who has achieved 
a great enterprise, but because our 
position has been made untenable 
by France, and the blindness and 
ineptitude of the present Govern- 
ment will have compelled us to 
retreat with humiliation and dis- 
honour. If France became para- 
mount in the Sudan, with power 
to levy unlimited numbers of 
black regiments, composed of as 
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good fighting material as can 
be found when drilled and discip- 
lined, the balance of power in 
Western Asia would be altered if 
it should be found feasible to pour 
these levies into Asia Minor. 
From all this it is apparent that 
the issues are very serious, the 
crisis a very grave one, and our 
mistakes not few. Germany, as 
we have seen, is very justly ex- 
asperated, and in consequence of 
our mistakes France has some 
valid arguments against us. She 
is, moreover, naturally more irri- 
tated at our attempt to assist 
the Congo State to violate her 
treaties than if we had ourselves 
gone in and taken the country. 
Sir Edward Grey stated that the 
French Government had given no 
undertaking not to invade the 
leased territory pending discussion 
with Great Britain of the points 
at issue. This means, of course, 
that if she does not advance on 
Dem Suliman towards the North- 
ern Sudan, she will at least attack 
and oust the Congo State forces 
north of the 4th degree—setting 
aside Turkish rights on the pre- 
cedent of our initiative. As we 
are pledged to King Leopold, and 
he is merely our lessee, such action 
will be an overt act of hostility 
towards England, at any rate east 
of long. 30°. West of long. 30° 
there appears no course open to us 
but to acknowledge that our lease 
to the Congo State is in violation 
of the treaty between France and 
the State. In the actual valley of 
the Nile (east of long. 30°), it is 
essential that we should substanti- 
ate our claims, defend our rights, 
and fulfil our pledges to King 
Leopold (whom we have placed 
in an awkward position) by at 
once sending an expedition into 
the country from Uganda. This 
portion was leased to the king, 
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and not to the Congo State. As 
regards the Northern Sudan, we 
can only preserve it from French 
occupation by at once reconquer- 
ing it from Egypt as a base, or 
by constructing the Suakim-Berber 
railway and occupying it in our 
own right from that base on the 
Red Sea. There is no doubt that 
the latter course would be in- 
finitely preferable, for the rule of 
Egypt is detested in the Sudan, 
and an attempt to re-establish it 
would meet with the combined 
hostility of Mahdists and tribes 
alike ; whereas British rule would 
probably be welcomed and assisted 
by the tribes as a relief from the 
oppression of the Mahdi. It could 
therefore be established at a less 
cost and with less bloodshed. 
Moreover, if we held the Sudan 
up to Wady Halfa as a British 
possession, we should completely 
safeguard our position in Egypt, 
for that country would not then 
be tenable by any other Power. 
If, however, we occupy the Sudan 
as an Egyptian province, our 
tenure is dependent only on our 
occupation of Egypt, and ceases 
with that occupation. We argue, 
in fact, that a British occupation 
of the Nile Valley above Wady 
Halfa would be a final solution 
to French intrigue in Egypt. 
These views may appear “ad- 
vanced,” but we are face to face 
with a very grave crisis. It is no 
longer a question of the expendi- 
ture of a few thousand pounds to 
occupy Lado as it was two years 
ago, but of averting a contingency 
which may cost us many millions 
and many lives. This is not the 
place to enlarge upon the great 
benefits to British trade, or the 
real blow to the worst forms of 
slave-trade which are now at 
stake. The former was ably dealt 
with in a recent paper read by 
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Mr Wylde before the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. The latter 
can be gauged from Father Ohr- 
walder’s accounts! and Gordon’s 
and Gessi’s books. 

A Brussels paper of June 16 
states that King Leopold’s forces 
have never effectively occupied 
either Lado or Wadelai, but only 
pushed reconnaissances to those 
places, whence they were driven 
back by the attacks of the der- 
vishes. Our claims, as we have 
emphatically stated, depend in the 
event upon effective occupation, 
and it is anew proof of the hap- 
hazard way and lack of informa- 
tion with which this treaty was 
framed, that its very raison détre 
is now found to be chimerical ; 
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while the news affords but a new 
argument for immediate action on 
the spot ourselves. 

Such, then, is the dilemma in 
which the present Government's 
policy has landed us, and such is 
the cost of the parsimonious régime 
which two years ago grudged a few 
thousand pounds to hold Uganda, 
and disregarded the urgent repre- 
sentations of those who had local 
knowledge, and who proved the 
necessity of at once occupying 
Equatoria at a merely nominal 
cost. The alternative is to ‘eat 
dirt” with dishonowr, and to stand 
by and see the whole Nile Valley, 
to the frontiers of Egypt, pass 
into the hands of France, and our 
final ejectién from Egypt assured. 





1 Wingate’s Ten Years with the Mahdi. 
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DESTRUCTIVES AND CONSERVATIVES. 


THE position of the Government 
at the present moment abund- 
antly justifies all the predictions 
concerning the progress of public 
business which were uttered by 
political writers at the commence- 
ment of the session. The public 
were then given to understand 
that there were three measures 
which the Ministry certainly in- 
tended to carry through the 
House of Commons before Parlia- 
ment was prorogued —three at 
least—the Registration Bill, the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, and the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
These stood first, and constituted 
the fixed programme from which 
there was to be no departure. 
Next to these came the Scotch 
Local Government Bill and the 
Scotch Disestablishment Bill, 
which were represented as having 
strong claims on the Government, 
and fair prospects of being sent 
up to the Lords before the session 
was concluded. Then came the 
Local Veto Bill, the Equalisation 
of Rates Bill, and such other 
“pretty little tiny kickshaws ” 
as William Cook might see his 
way to serving up. On the top 
of them all we were to have a 
highly sensational Budget, which 
would, it was believed, impose 
such heavy additional burdens on 
an already overburdened interest 
as to call for the most strenuous 
opposition on the part of the Con- 
servatives ; and all this work was 
to be accomplished in little more 
than four months with a majority 
of only twenty-six, liable at any 
moment to be reduced to seven- 
teen. We have now reached the 
beginning of July. The Budget 
Bill is still in Committee, and only 
one of the leading Government 





measures has been read a second 
time. 

Ministers have not yet an- 
nounced their intentions with re- 
gard to the arrears of legislation. 
But if they are to carry through 
the Commons any other measure 
of importance after the Budget is 
disposed of, it can only be by an un- 
sparing application of the closure, 
or by a supplementary session in 
the autumn. It is generally under- 
stood that they have abandoned all 
idea of the latter, and are very 
unwilling to have recourse to the 
former, Yet if their financial 
business is not concluded before 
the middle of July, and they 
neither gag the House of Com- 
mons in August nor assemble it 
again in November, they must 
throw over their whole programme 
to another year; and this, it now 
seems likely, is what they are pre- 
pared to do. Whether in that case 
a dissolution would take place at 
once, or be deferred till next April 
or May, is a point with regard to 
which every succeeding day brings 
its fresh crop of rumours. Min- 
isters may be of opinion that, with 
the Budget in one hand and Con- 
servative obstruction in the other, 
they may cut as good a figure be- 
fore the public as they are likely 
to do at any other time ; and it is 
quite upon the cards, therefore, that 
they may resolve on a dissolution 
when the Budget is once out of 
danger. But of a Government 
which is at the mercy of every 
petty clique in the House of 
Commons, and obliged to twist 
and double like a hare before the 
greyhound, it is waste of time to 
attempt to calculate the course. 
It is enough that they are now 
where we always said they neces- 
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sarily must be by the middle of 
the session; that the bubble has 
burst, and that the sessional pro- 
gramme is discovered to be a 
heartless hoax. 

The victims of it—the English 
Radicals, the Irish Home Rulers, 
and the Welsh Liberationists — 
may make the best of a bad job, 
patch up the concern, and resolve 
to give- the Government another 
chance. But what will the nation 
at large be saying all the time? 
What the Government require is 
a great accession of strength. It 
will be useless for them to come 
back, after a general election, with 
only the same majority which they 
possess now; and it is difficult to 
suppose that their career during 
the last two years can have made 
the public think any better of 
them than they did before. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that 
they dislike the prospect of a 
dissolution ; and at this mo- 
ment the prevailing opinion seems 
to be that they will prorogue 
Parliament in August, without 
passing any more of their bills, 
and trust to something turning up 
in their favour before the New 
Year. They are in desperate 
straits ; and there, for the present, 
we will leave them. We have said 
enough in previous articles in ex- 
posure of their weakness, insincer- 
ity, and trickery ; of their breaches 
of faith ; of their clumsy and slip- 
shod measures ; of their sacrifices 
of honour and dignity to the 
sweets of office; and of their 
contempt for parliamentary pre- 
cedents. We may on this occa- 
sion, perhaps, look a little further 
forward, and consider what the 
Unionist party has to offer to the 
country should the verdict of the 
constituencies put an end to the 
existing mockery, and with what 
degree of cordiality a Conservative 
programme is likely to be received. 
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And here we may pause for a 
moment to point out that the word 
Conservative is wide enough to 
cover both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Unionists, as distinguished 
from Destructives, by which name 
the motley host of Parnellites, Dis- 
senters, Teetotallers, Puritans, and 
Levellers who support Lord Rose- 
bery’s Administration may most 
fitly be described. By the word 
Conservative, then, we would 
henceforth be understood to mean 
both the followers of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the followers of 
Lord Salisbury. The policy of the 
Liberal Unionists is a Conservative 
policy in the broadest sense of the 
term. Mr Ohamberlain himself 
defines true Liberalism to be that 
‘“‘which endeavours to found the 
great institutions of the country 
upon the firm basis of the welfare 
and contentment of every class in 
the community.” If this is true 
Liberalism, it is certainly true Con- 
servatism. The final cause of Con- 
servatism is the maintenance of 
the national institutions; and if 
they do not rest on the welfare and 
contentment of the people, they 
cannot be maintained at all. The 
Destructives, on the other hand, 
are determined to destroy these in- 
stitutions—the Church, the House 
of Lords, and the territorial aristo- 
cracy—on @ priori grounds; and 
to facilitate the process, they resist 
every attempt at improving or re- 
forming them, for fear it should 
tend to make the people too well 
contented with them. We shall 
offer no further apology, therefore, 
for distinguishing the two parties 
into which the country is now 
divided as Conservatives and De- 
structives. 

It will be expected here, per- 
haps, that we should make some 
reference to the fact that Mr 
Chamberlain is not himself in 
favour of the principle of Estab- 
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lishment. But it is quite evident 
that he holds the contrary opinion 
merely in an abstract form, and 
is not in any way prepared to 
reduce his theory to practice, 
if by doing so he is likely to 
endanger the entente cordiale of 
which he is so warm a supporter. 
It may be remembered, also, that 
Lord Palmerston always voted for 
Mr Locke King’s and Mr H. Berke- 
ley’s resolutions in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform, merely to acknow- 
ledge the principle—though he 
took very good care, as long as he 
lived, that it should go no further. 

Now the first thing to be im- 
pressed on the working classes of 
Great Britain is the fact that what 
the Conservative party can do for 
them, the party now in office can- 
not. This was clearly brought 
out by Mr Chamberlain in his 
speech at Bradford on the 2d of 
June last. ‘‘I have said enough 
to show you that, in spite of Lord 
Rosebery’s sneers, there is plenty 
for Unionists to do, plenty which 
we are willing and able to do, 
inasmuch as we are not hampered 
by the necessity for breaking up 
the empire, and for mending and 
ending every one of our institu- 
tions. You cannot expect to get 
these social reforms,” he adds, 
“from the Gladstonian party, 
because, even if they are well 
disposed towards them, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for men com- 
mitted as they are to all these 
political and constitutional changes 
to give any attention to social 
and constructive reform.” These 
words sound the keynote of the 
argument which ought to be con- 
tinually addressed to the working 
men of Great Britain. Mr Cham- 
berlain enumerates four questions 
on which the Unionists would be 
prepared to legislate immediately, 
uninterrupted by schemes for 
abolishing the constitution and 
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dividing the empire — schemes 
which would do the working man 
no earthly manner of good. 
These are: Employers’ Liability, 
the Dwellings of the Poor, Old 
Age Pensions, and the Immigra- 
tion of Pauper Aliens. He de- 
clared that the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Bill introduced by the present 
Government would only have given 
compensation in three cases out of 
ten, and would have left the 
working man to the chances of 
litigation. 

“ Now, my principle—and I believe 
I am justified in saying that it is the 
principle of the Unionist party, be- 
cause [ have had the opportunity of 
talking with the leaders of the Con- 
servative party on the subject—our 
principle is that every man should 
have a right to compensation as a 
certainty and without the necessity 
of litigation and without wasting 
money. If you will give us your 
support, that is one of the first ques- 
tions to which the attention of the 
Unionist party will be given.” 


The second boon which, speak- 
ing for Conservatives and Union- 
ists alike, Mr Chamberlain offers 
to the people, is a great extension of 
the Artisans Dwellings Acts passed 
by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
in 1875 and in 1879, the greatest 
step in the right direction which 
has hitherto been taken. He pro- 
nounces the extension of these Acts 
to be, as it certainly is, a thoroughly 
Tory proposition. It is so in two 
ways: because, first of all, it 
would carry still further the pro- 
visions of the Acts aforesaid, 
giving “larger powers to muni- 


cipalities and local authorities to * 


deal with great areas—crowded and 
insanitary areas—in their midst, 
and to clear the ground for the 
provision of a better class of 
dwellings;” and secondly, be- 
cause it would also apply to the 
dwellings of the English poor 
the principle already applied by 
L 
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the Irish Land Act of 1887 to the 
Irish peasant, so that by a similar 
process of State assistance the 
artisan should be enabled to be- 
come the owner of his house. 
The Unionist Government con- 
ferred this “enormous, this un- 
paralleled boon” upon the Irish ; 
and why should it not be con- 
ferred upon the English by the 
same hands? On the third pro- 
posal—namely, old age pensioners 
—Mr Chamberlain only repeats 
what has been said several times 
by the Conservative leaders, by 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach—namely, that in the 
matter of outdoor relief we ought 
to distinguish between the thrifty 
and industrious poor, whose failure 
to provide for their old age has 
been due to no fault of their own, 
and the lazy loafer who has never 
done a good day’s work in his life. 
Some reform of the Poor Law 
based on this distinction is likely 
to be among the first things un- 
dertaken by a Conservative Gov- 
ernment. Of Mr Chamberlain’s 
fourth article—some restriction, 
namely, upon the influx into this 
country of pauper aliens—we are 
also warranted in saying that it is 
one which meets with the approval 
of the Conservative leaders. In 
regard to the hours of labour, 
which Mr Chamberlain would also 
include, there might be more dif- 
ference of opinion. But it is a 
question on which the Destructives 
are quite as much divided as their 
opponents ; and, what is more, it 
is one on which the working classes 
themselves are by no means. unan- 
imous. But the four measures we 
have already named will, we have 
good reason to believe, be taken 
into immediate consideration by 
the next Conservative Ministry. 
They will ensure compensation 
without litigation to every work- 
ing man injured in his employer's 
service. They will secure kim a 
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decent house, and help him to be- 
come the owner of it. They will 
provide for his old age by a better 
system than the workhouse; and 
they will relieve him from the 
competition of that crowd of 
foreign paupers whom we have no 
right to support while our own 
countrymen are starving. 

We have quoted from _ this 
speech of Mr Chamberlain, not 
because we necessarily agree with 
everything contained in it, or be- 
lieve that all his suggestions could 
be adopted off-hand without 
mature consideration; nor yet 
because we suppose him to have 
exhausted the programme of social 
improvement to be expected from 
Conservatives: but because it 
points to a great truth, which all 
recent history illustrates—namely, 
that measures of this nature can 
only be carried out by a political 
party which considers the objects 
of them to be of primary import- 
ance in themselves, and does not 
subordinate them to political and 
ecclesiastical revolutions which 
must necessarily block the way for 
years. Between 1874 and 1879 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
passed fifteen measures for the 
amelioration of the labouring poor, 
and was publicly thanked for them 
by the labour representatives in 
the House of Commons. When 
Mr Gladstone came into power in 
1880, the process stopped. When 
Lord Salisbury took office in 1886 
it was renewed; and when Mr 
Gladstone returned again in 1892 
it was again abandoned. Surely 
these facts, if no other, should 
come home to the minds and hearts 
of the working classes. 

In referring to the probable 
policy of the next Conservative 
Administration, we are not speak- 
ing altogether without knowledge. 
In his own views in regard to 
Employers’ Liability, Mr Chamber- 
lain declares that he is already 
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assured of the support of the Con- 
servative leaders. With regard to 
the dwellings of the poor, old age 
pensions, and alien paupers, pro- 
posals almost identical with those 
of Mr Chamberlain have been sub- 
mitted to the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Salisbury, and by them 
approved. They will, in all prob- 
ability, constitute the immediate 
business of the next Tory Govern- 
ment, and be to them what Home 
Rule was to Mr Gladstone. But 
the programme of social reform 
sanctioned by the leaders of the 
present Opposition extends con- 
siderably further than the mea- 
sures above mentioned. Their 
attention will probably be direct- 
ed to some important modifica- 
tions in the present system of 
London municipal government, in- 
cluding, perhaps, the creation of 
several subordinate municipalities, 
possibly coextensive with the met- 
ropolitan boroughs, and expressly 
intended for the protection of 
local interests and local influence, 
now too often swamped in the 
London County Council. The 
Rotherhithe election and many 
other indications seem to show 
that London is ripe for such a 
change. Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire may be ex- 
pected also to take up that long- 
agitated and much-needed reform 
of local taxation, which shall com- 
pel personal property to bear its 
fair share of the local burdens. 
They will probably introduce 
measures for the equalisation of 
rates and the division of the cost 
of public improvements among the 
various interests concerned on fair 
and equitable terms, without ex- 
torting money beforehand for ad- 
vantages which may never accrue. 

Here, then, we have seven great 
measures of social and adminis- 
trative reform which, if we are not 
mistaken, will form the programme 
of the next Conservative Cabinet : 
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Employers’ Liability ; Labourers’ 
Dwellings; Reform of the Poor 
Law, so as to relieve outdoor re- 
lief from the various objections, 
both moral and economical, now at- 
taching to it, combined with State 
assistance in aid of old age pen- 
sions ; a check placed upon pauper 
immigrants, whose numbers would 
be largely increased by Home 
Rule ; decentralisation of Metro- 
politan government; the equit- 
able rating of personal property ; 
and the readjustment of local bur- 
dens and local expenditure through- 
out the Metropolis. When do the 
working classes expect to get such 
measures as these from the Destruc- 
tives,—men who live only for ruin 
and rapine, and who would scorn to 
devote whole sessions to measures 
of mere practical utility? Again 
we repeat, that if the Conservative 
leaders promise these things, they 
may be relied upon to do them. 
The Gladstonian leaders will pro- 
mise anything they are asked to 
promise ; but that is only carrying 
coals to Newcastle, already some- 
what overstocked with Radical 
commodities. Nothing will come 
of that process while Home Rule 
and Disestablishment are alive. 
But the Conservatives will have 
their hands free to carry out these 
useful measures; and of their 
anxiety and their ability to do so 
they gave abundant proof when 
they were last in office. . The 
people of this country have the 
choice before them. They know 
best whether the measures we have 
enumerated are what they want or 
not. The Conservative policy does 
not deal in blazing questions, food 
for Hyde Park demonstrations, and 
fustian rant. But if what the 
working man wants is plenty, 
comfort, and security, “to eat what 
he plants in safety under his own 
vine,” this programme is the one 
that he will certainly prefer. It 
may be deficient in that healthy 
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hatred of all who are better off 
than himself, which is the whole 
duty of man in the Radical eye. 
It may be ignoble enough to seek 
rather to extinguish class ani- 
mosities than to fanthem. But it 
will make the British workman 
a happy man, which Home Rule, 
Disestablishment, death duties, 
and the like will never do. The 
Conservative leaders may well say 
to the English people in the words 
of Sir Robert Peel, “ Do not lightly 
refuse these offers.” The merit of 
them is, that they are capable of 
being fulfilled at once. It is a 
cash transaction. Place the Con- 
servatives in power, and the money 
will be told down. No waiting 
for something or somebody else, 
—till a church has been robbed 
here, or a senate sent adrift there. 
These social boons will be a first 
charge on the Conservative estate, 
and take precedence of everything 
else. 

The Gladstonian party were 
obliged for very shame to com- 
plete the work of their prede- 
cessors in the matter of parish 
councils, But if we compare 
with the above the three dis- 
tinctive notes of the Radical 
party at present, we shall see 
that the working man has very 
little reason to wish for its con- 
tinuance in office. The ultimate 
object of Home Rule is the ex- 
propriation and consequent ex- 
patriation of the Irish aristocracy, 
a policy well worthy of the De- 
structive party. This means the 
disappearance from the island of 
the great mass of the Irish country 
gentlemen and noblemen, the clos- 
ing of their country houses, and 
the abandonment of the soil to 
a population of squatters. The 
English and Scotch peasantry 
know very well what this would 
signify in Great Britain. They 
know well enough what a demand 





for labour is created by the Hall, 
the Castle, or the Abbey, and what 
a number of people would be 
thrown out of work if they were 
closed. The same thing would 
happen in Ireland. The land 
could not support all the extra 
population thrown upon it; and 
what would be their natural re- 
source? Why, England, to be 
sure, as she has always been. The 
Irish labourer would flock across 
the Channel in five times larger 
numbers than we have ever wit- 
nessed before, and pull down the 
price of labour in every town and 
village in the kingdom. What is 
the use of stopping pauper immi- 
gration in one direction, if we 
create a fresh stream of it in 
another ? 

But we are threatened with 
something still worse. What 
Home Rule would do for Ireland, 
it seems only too probable that 
democratic finance will do for 
England. It is impossible to read 
the speech of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Buxton on the 13th of 
June, without feeling that we are 
within sight of a social revolution, 
likely in the long-run to be scarcely 
less disastrous than the effects even 
of agricultural depression. The 
Duke told his audience that if 
Sir William Harcourt’s Budget 
passed in its present form, the 
long - standing relations between 
his own family and their friends, 
neighbours, and tenantry on the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire estates 
must undergo a great change; that 
the sums annually expended by 
himself and his predecessors on 
local objects must be seriously 
curtailed, if not entirely with- 
drawn ; that Chatsworth and Bol- 
ton must be shut up; and, in 
short, that all those things which, 
in the neighbourhood of a great 
landed proprietor, tend to beautify 
and enliven English country life, to 
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sweeten the intercourse between 
high and low, to encourage local 
trades and handicrafts, to give 
employment to the poor, and to 
exercise a wholesome influence on 
the rich, will be swept away at 
one blow. “ Hoc Ithacus velit :” 
but is this what the British people 
want ? 

We say that this disastrous con- 
summation is what we are threat- 
ened with. The Conservatives are 
doing their best to avert it; and 
the amendment to the 6th clause 
of the Budget proposed by Mr 
Balfour, and accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, on the 15th of June, may 
perhaps go some way in that direc- 
tion; and it still remains to be 
seen whether the hands of the 
House of Lords are so completely 
tied upon money bills as it has 
been customary to suppose. Ina 
letter written by the Duke of Rut- 
land to the editor of the ‘Standard,’ 
and published in that journal on 
the 14th of June, we are reminded 
of a statement made by Mr Glad- 
stone in 1861—namely, that the 
House of Lords had never, so far 
as he knew, “surrendered the right 
of altering a bill, even though it 
touch a matter of finance.” And 
Mr Gladstone went on to say: 
“Tf I might say for my own part, 
though anxious to vindicate the 
privileges of this House against 
the House of Lords where need 
may arise, yet I think the House 
of Lords is right and wise in 
avoiding any formal surrender of 
the power even of amendment in 
cases where it might think it jus- 
tifiable even to amend a bill relat- 
ing to finance.” The public are 
greatly indebted to the Duke of 
Rutland for calling attention to 
this statement. But we have no 
intention of pursuing the subject 
any further. We only wished to 
point out, or to help others to 
point out, to the working classes 
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that the operation of Home Rule 
in Ireland, and of the new death 
duties in Great Britain, tend very 
much to the same end, and this an 
end which would be distinctly in- 
jurious to all the classes who live 
either by manual labour or local 
trade. 

Now let us take the third lead- 
ing note of the Government policy, 
Disestablishment. What can the 
working man ever hope to gain by 
that? Of course, if the tithes 
were taken from the Church and 
given to the landowner, the labour- 
er might suppose that rents would 
be reduced and wages increased. 
But he ought to know by this time 
that any such settlement is im- 
possible. The tithes would be 
devoted to public purposes, and 
neither the landlord nor the tenant 
would be a whit the better for it. 
The clergy would be all the poorer, 
while nobody else would be any 
the richer. The rector or vicar 
who had hitherto spent a large 
part of his income in charity 
would be unable to do so any 
longer, and the working man would 
have lost one benefactor without 
having gained another. The relief 
to the rates from a portion of the 
tithes being devoted to local pur- 
poses would be very trifling, and 
whatever it was it would not 
benefit those from whom no rates 
are collected. Add to this that, 
little or much, it would be expend- 
ed on objects to which the labour- 
er is totally indifferent; and we 
think we have said enough to 
show that he would be a loser 
rather than a gainer by the spolia- 
tion of the Church of England: 
for of course he must understand 
this, that the process, once begun 
in the Welsh bishoprics, would 
speedily be extended to the Eng- 
lish. 

Let him, then, place the two 
programmes side by side, and com- 
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pare what he has to expect from 
the success of the Radicals with 
what he is likely to obtain by the 
success of the Conservatives, and 
we will cheerfully leave the issue 
to himself. 

It seems to be assumed by a 
certain class of Radical declaimers 
that “the English democracy,” as 
the phrase runs, is one homo- 
geneous body, animated throughout 
by the same sentiments, and dis- 
tinctly hostile to the existing 
order of society. Absurd as such 
a theory is, it is either held or 
assumed for party purposes by 
men of education and intelligence ; 
though notably rather by men of 
the cloister and the gown, than 
by men of the world who know 
much about the country. Not 
long ago the head-master of one 
of our great public schools, writing 
a letter to the ‘Times’ on the 
subject of Disestablishment and 
the Welsh Church, declared the 
new democracy would rise in its 
wrath and sweep away the English 
Establishment as well, if the 
Church in Wales was still main- 
tained. The silliness of this lan- 
guage is only equalled by the igno- 
rance which it displays of the 
actual state of opinion. What 
and where is this new democracy 
which is to do these great things? 
Why, much more than half of it 
is decidedly Conservative ; and its 
centres are our large towns. This 
is the new democracy, which re- 
turned a Conservative majority for 
Great Britain at the two last gen- 
eral elections, and has given no 
evidence of having changed its 
mind since. This democracy is com- 
posed of many different strata, 
and represents a wide variety of 
interests. It is no more unani- 
mous or homogeneous than the 
bourgeoise or the aristocracy. To 
expect this new democracy, for- 
sooth, to rise in its majesty as one 
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man to sweep away anything what- 
ever, is one of the most ludicrous 
ideas that ever took possession of 
the brain of a flimsy pedant. The 
“new democracy” are no more 
likely to combine for any one 
object than the whole nation is. 
But at present they have certainly 
a strong leaning in one direction, 
and that is towards Conservatism. 
Such nonsense as Dr Perceval’s is 
all very well in the mouths of 
illiterate demagogues and tub ora- 
tors. We may laugh at it in them. 
But scholars must blush to hear it 
uttered by a scholar. 

Very erroneous ideas prevail 
about the English working classes, 
distinguishing them for the mo- 
ment from the Scotch, by those 
who suppose it to be a law of 
nature that the toilers should be 
at war with the thinkers, and that 
every labouring man must be a 
Radical at heart. We have al- 
ready noticed the evidence to the 
contrary supplied by the two last 
general elections, so persistently 
ignored by Radical theorists. But 
apart from that, why should the 
present generation of working men 
be necessarily hostile to Conser- 
vatism? Our towns and villages 
are divided into parties just as 
the whole nation is. In each 
there will be found a section of 
the inhabitants, sometimes a ma- 
jority, sometimes only two or 
three individuals, discontented 
with what exists. As no human 
institution can ever be perfect, 
this is inevitable. It always has 
been so in the past, and always 
will be so in the future, however 
near we may approach to the 
golden age. But to confound this 
sporadic discontent, which springs 
up as naturally as weeds among 
the corn, with that widespread 
sense of injustice and oppression 
which constitutes a real danger to 
society, is to fall into a grave 
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error, which, if statesmen and 
legislators are misled by it, may 
be disastrous. It would be news 
to us that, among either the arti- 
sans or the peasantry of Great 
Britain, any such feeling as this 
last existed. We do not mean to 
say that early in the present cen- 
tury, when the factory question 
first came to the surface, there was 
not a very bitter feeling between 
employers and employed in some 
of our great centres of industry. 
But although the old controversy 
between labour and capital still 
survives, nobody will pretend to 
say that it is still marked by any 
of that personal animosity which is 
represented in the pages of ‘Sybil.’ 
In the rural districts there have 
been periods when a very angry 
feeling prevailed among the agri- 
cultural labourers; but that was 
roused by the introduction of 
machinery, and was chiefly direct- 
ed against the farmers. The peas- 
antry have quarrelled with the 
farmers, and the farmers have 
quarrelled with their landlords. 
But there has been no feud be- 
tween the landlords and the peas- 
antry. In some of the most recent 
reports of the Assistant Agricul- 
tural Commissioners there is evi- 
dence to show that the labourers 
in England fully appreciate the 
position of the gentry, understand 
the losses they have endured and 
the sacrifices they have made, and 
thoroughly sympathise with them. 
Again, there has been no hostility 
of any kind between the peasantry 
and the clergy. The clergy have 
done nothing to injure or to irri- 
tate them, even though we allowed, 
what is scandalously false, that 
they had done nothing to benefit 
them. Neither in towns nor 
country, therefore, would it be 
natural to expect any of that 
violent class feeling—beyond what 
is directly stirred up by Noncon- 
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formist agitators—which by many 
very superior persons is alleged to 
prevail in them. If we can find 
no reason a priori why such feel- 
ings should exist, still less do we 
find any signs of them in contem- 
porary facts. Discontented, dis- 
affected men, longing for extensive 
changes and social revolution, do 
not usually vote for Conservatives. 
Yet this is what a large majority 
of the English working classes do. 
We do not anticipate, therefore, 
that the “new democracy” will 
rise up en masse of its own accord 
and destroy the British Constitu- 
tion. Three centuries of kindly 
relations between class and class 
leave an impression behind them 
which is not to be effaced in a 
day. But at the same time we 
are never permitted to forget even 
for a moment that we have a new 
force to reckon with at the present 
day unknown to our forefathers, 
and that is agitation. By the use 
of this machinery small but reso- 
lute minorities are enabled to 
exercise a degree of influence out 
of all proportion to the real amount 
of public opinion by which they 
are supported. By noisy demon- 
strations attended by large crowds, 
which can be collected at a few 
hours’ notice, they acquire among 
the thoughtless part of the nation — 
a reputation for power and popu- 
larity which they do not really pos- 
sess, and contrive to impress upon 
the same unreflecting class a vague 
kind of idea that it is useless to 
resist them. Behind all this noise, 
all these numbers, all this fiery 
indignation, there must, they 
think, be some amount of truth. 
Whether there really is any or 
not, they are too indolent to in- 
quire ; and in this way a kind of 
spurious public opinion is gen- 
erated, which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the genuine, and is 
made to pass for such so often 
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that the difference between them 
is forgotten. Agitation is now 
reduced to a system and raised 
to the dignity of a profession. 
And this is the new power, and 
not the new democracy itself, 
which Conservatives really have 
to fear. 

They have to fear it more es- 
pecially for this reason, that it 
is a force with which they are 
not well qualified to cope. Agi- 
tation is not their réle; yet it 
is difficult to fight the agitators 
except with their own weapons. 
It is their business to show that 
no good thing can come out of the 
Conservative party; to blacken 
every boon which they offer to the 
people; and to declare that, if 
they ever pass any measure for 
the benefit of the labouring class, 
they are only seeking to betray 
them with a kiss. It is the poison 
thus instilled into the minds of 
that numerous class who hold the 
destinies of England in their 
hands, which is the only thing 
likely to operate against their 
cordial reception of the new Con- 
servative programme. And we 
fear it is to the natural common- 
sense and love of fair-play to be 
found in Englishmen of all classes 
that we must look for an antidote, 
rather than to anything which 
Conservatives themselves can do 
to counteract the evil. The hope- 
ful sign, on the other hand, is this, 
that both north and south of the 
Tweed there are evidently large sec- 
tions of the population which are 
proof against this system of false- 
hood, and that more than half the 
working men have begun to find 
out that the Radicals have been 
only making cat’s paws of them. 
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As for such flaring demonstra- 
tions as the Leeds Conference, we 
do not believe for a moment that 
a single convert will be made to 
the Gladstonian party by so trans- 
parent a device as this. The 
House of Lords has just saved 
the people from two great dangers : 
it has secured for them an oppor- 
tunity of speaking their minds 
freely on certain great questions 
in which they are deeply interested, 
and has assisted to complete the 
work of local government begun 
and nearly finished by the pre- 
vious Administration. And for 
this, forsooth, those who figure as 
the people’s friends demand their 
condign punishment. What the 
House of Lords has done is not 
to injure the demos, but to dis- 
credit the demagogue. Hine ille 
lacryme. But there is nothing 
to be feared from this kind of 
thunder, as harmless as Mons 
Meg herself. It is the daily work 
of slander and calumny which is 
carried on by the emissaries of 
Radicalism in every pot-house in 
the kingdom which constitutes our 
real danger, and not the unwieldy 
and antiquated weapons fired off 
by Sir W. Lawson and Mr Labou- 
chere. It is this creeping, crawl- 
ing, but ubiquitous agitation which 
will come between the working 
man and the real practical benefits 
intended for him, if anything can 
have that effect. All that Con- 
servatives can do is to try to 
brush away the lies as fast as 
they are spun. They cannot pelt 
the Radicals back again with their 
own mud. But they may hold 
aloft the Conservative banner, and 
take care that the people under- 
stand what is written upon it. 
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